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TO 

ANDREW LEETE STONE; 

FOX WHoif 

THE EAST AND THE WEST CONTEND 

BUT WHOM 

NEITHER THE EAST NOR THE WEST HAS YET FULLY COIfPREHENDEO 

IN 

C^t bxniM^ of ^s C^ixsn ssgatits, 

Cfft dncnusf unb force of ^U logicsl faodtg, 

S^ttb Jpt abnorBbU blnildits of usrl^ all of t^oic tsqienBl qiiBlilui 

WHICH GO TO If AKB UP 

A TRUE 

* 

THIS VOLUME IS 

(without rSKMISSION) 

AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED, 

BY ONE, 

VmOt IN MORS THAN SDCTBEN YEARS OF ALMOST DAILY 1NTSRCOURSB, 
HAS HAD BOTH FRSQ57BNT CAUSB AND LARGS OPPORTUNITY 

TO KNOW WHAT HX IS AS 
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ReEgioa is the best thm^ aod the comiptioti of it the wont— John Robinson, WoHis, x : 33. 

We veryly beleeve & trust 7* Lord is with us, onto whom & whose service we have given 
cor selves in many trialls ; azul that He will graciously prosi)er our indeavours according to y* 
simplidtie oiour harts therin. — Robinson and Brbwstbr, to Sandys, 15 Dec 1617. 

We axe much charged with what we own not, viz. :— Independency, when aswe knownotany 
Chuxdies Reformed, more looking at sister Churches for helpe then ours doe, onely we can not 
have rule yet discovered from any friend or enemy, that we should be under Canon, or power of 
any other Church ; under their CounceU we are. We need not tell the wise whence Tyranny 
grew in Churdies, and how commonwealths got their pressure in the like kind. — Hugh Pktbk. 
A nswer 9/ the Elders, iv. 

The Discipline appcnnted by Jesus Christ for his Churches is not arbitrary, that one Church 
may set up and practice one forme, and another another forme, as each one shall please, but is one 
and the same fiw all Churches, and in all the Essentiallsand Substantiallsof it unchangeable, and to 
be kept till the appearing of Jesus Christ And if that Disdf^ne which we here practice, be 
(as we are perswaded of it) the same which Christ hath appointed and therefore ttnaherable, we 
see not how another can be lawfoU ; and therefore if a company of people shall come hither, and 
here set up and practice another, we pray you thinke not much, if wecannotpromiae to approve 
them in so doing.— Richako Mathbr. Answer o/tk» EUen, 83. 

That Controveraes about Fonns of Eccletiastiatl Duc^lifu, concern not the EuemHalscf Re- 
ligioa, but that Good Men may be of various Sentiments about them ; Sahfa Fide, et CariiaUt 
is readily acknowledged. Nevertheless there ought to be a singular Regard imto Truths of this 
Nature, by us in New-England, above what may be aflirmed of Men in any other Part of the 
World, since our Fathers were Persecuted out of their Native Land, and fiun to fly into the Wilder- 
ness, for their Testimony thereunto : great were the DifBculties and Temptations, and Stnuts, which 
they for some time conflicted with, and all upon no other Account but that so they might enjoy a 
fure DiicifUne and Chttreh state, exactly con fo rmable to the Mind of Christ, revealed in the 
Holy ScripturesL On \riuch Account, for their Posterity to depart from what their Fathers have 
with so mudi Qeamess of Scripture Light, taught and practiced, and confirmed with so great 
Sufferings; must needs be a greater Sin and Provocation to the Eyes of his Glory, than may be 
■aid of any other People on the Face of the Earth. -^ Incrbasb Mathxb. Disq. con, Ecd. Coumr 
cSs,\» 



Some [among us] are great Blessings to the Churches, as inheritii^the Principles, Spirit, and 
Grace of their Fathers amd Grand-Fathers ; but many of them do not sa On which account, 
is not at an to be wondered at, if they Dislike tks Good Old Way of the Chmxkes; yea, if they 
Scoff at it, as some of them do ; or if they are willing to depart from what is Ordiaarify Prac- 
ticed in the Ckurthes of Christ in New-England. For the Congregational Chatrth DiscipUsu 
is not Suited for a Woridly Interest or for a Fomud Generaiion of P nifesso is. It will stand or 
fidl as Gtfie^MMwm/^/'^nfirre^sf does prevail, or othertrise.--lNCSB^ Order of 

ike Gospel, si. 
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Our Fathers fled into this Wilderness from the fooe of a Lording Episcopal and Human 
Jiy unctions in the worship of God. Now, if any of us their Children should yield unto, or be In- 
strumental to set up in this Country, any of the Ways of Men's Invention, such as Prelaw, imposed 
Litnrgies, Human Ceremonies in the Worship of God, or to admit Ignorant and Scandalous 
Persons to the Lord's Table : This would be a bachsliding indeed I It would be a Backsliding 
to the Thingi which we and our Fathers have departed from, and have openly testified against, to 
be not of God. — John Higginson. Sermon 27 May, 1663. 

It was with regard unto Church Order and Discipline, that our jnous Ancestors, the Good old 
Pseritan Nonconformists, tranqxirted themselves and their Families, over the vast Ocean to these 
goiqgs down of the Sun. On which account, a Degeneracy firom the Principles of pure Scriptural 



Warship and OrtUr in the Chmtfa, would be more Evil in the Children cS NtwEngiamd, than 
any other People in the World. — Cotton Mathbk. RtUio Disciplinm, iv. 

Coneider what will be the latter end of receding or making a defectioa finom the way of 
Churdi Government established among as. I profess I look upon the discovery and settlement 
of the CoQgr^ational way, as the boon, the gratuity, the laigess of Divine bounty, which the 
IxNrd graciously bestowed upon his people that followed him into this vnldemess. ... As 
for the Presbyterian way of Church Government, it must be confessed that, in the day of it, it 
was a very considerable stepto reformation. The church of God hath been recovered by degrees 
out of the anti-Christian apoetacy. The reformation in King Edward's days was then a blessed 
work ; and the reformation of Geneva and Scotland was a larger step, and in many respects purer 
than the other ; and for my part I folly believe that the Congregational way fiur exceeds both, 
and is the highest step that hath been taken toward refonnation, and, for the substance of it, 
is the very way that was established and practiced in the primitive times^ according to the Insti- 
tution of Jesus Christ . . . And those that woukl forsake the Congregationa], and pass over 
to the Presbyterian way, because of some differences of notion among our Congregational Di- 
vines, or difficulties in the practice and way of the Congregarional Churdies, shall find that they 
make but a bad exchange, and that there are as many or more differences, difficulties, and en- 
tanglements, in the Presbyterian principles and practice. — Pkbsidbnt Oakxs. EUcHfn Ser" 
moHf 1673. 

It is evident indeed, that great Pains are taken to dram4mr Peo^^ espedaOy our inconsider- 
ate j^mmv Pfo^t whoare toounmindfol of the King and God of their Fathers,y9viw thtirLcv€ 
a$id A Uackfment to thost first Princi^t o/tkeu Churches ; But, as Naboth said to Ahab oon- 
ceming his Vineyard, m i Kings, xxi :3. The LORD forhidit mt^ thail should give the Inhsri- 
tamce ^my Faihen uuto Thee ; even so it is fit, that we should say to such as would entice us 
to part with the pure Order of these Churches, This was our Father's luheritance : And God 
forbid, that any should persuade us to give up our inestimable Rights : For the very Thooght 
of parting with them is Shocking. ^~ Samuel Mathbr. Apology ^ ^^ i43* 

The exigencies of the Christian Church can never be such as to legitimate, mndi less render it 
wise, to erect anybody of men into a standing judicatory over the Churches. — Pbbsidbwt 
Stilbs. Couventiom Sermon, 116. 

Pilgrim Fathers of New Enghnd, victims of persecution, how wide an empire acknowl- 
edges the sway of your principles I Apostles of Liberty, what millions attest the authenticity 

ofyour mission I We come, in our prosperity, to remember your trials; and here^ 

on the spot where New England began to be, we come to learn of you an abiding lesson of vii^ 
tue, enterprise, patience, zeal, and fidth I — Eowakd Evbbbtt. IVorhs, i : 71. 

Spread yo urs e lv e s and your children over the continent, aocompGsh the whole of your great 
destiny, and if it be that through the whole you carry Puritan hearts with you, if you still cfaer* 
ish an undying love of dvil and religious liberty, and mean to enjoy them yourselves, and are 
willing to shed your heart's blood to transmit them to your posterity, then will you be worthy 
descendants of Carver and AUerton and Bradford, and the rest of those who landed fiiom stormy 
seas on the rock of Plymoudi. — D amibl Wbbstbr. Woths, ii : 524. 

There was a State without long or noUes; there was a Church without a bishop.— Rums 
Choatb. Lift and Writmgt, i : 379. 

And still their spirit, in their sons, with fi«edom walks abroad. 

The Bible is our only creed : our only monarch, God 1 

The hand is raised, the word is spoke, the solemn pledge is givel^ 

And boldly on our batmer floats, in the free air of heaven. 

The motto of our sainted sires, — and knid we'll make it iin& •* 

ft C^iirtll toftttttt ■ Sfst)0Pr n^ > Atett toft^tttt ■ &<Rgl 
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PREFACE 



As long ago as in 1859, I was desired by a publisher to 
recast for a moderately sized volume, an article entitled 
*^ Congregationalism — its essential features and inherent 
superiorities," which, after some previous service as a ser- 
mon, had been published in the first number of the Qm- 
gregoHonal Quarterly. I undertook the labor, and the 
book was announced as in the press, in July, 1860. It so 
happened, however, that after the copy had been partially 
prepared and the type-setting begun, circumstances connected 
with my pastoral charge compelled the temporary relin- 
quishment of the undertaking. Resumed as soon as pos- 
sible afterwards, the work — thanks to a printer of inex- 
haustible patience — has been carried on at desultory and 
often distant intervals, as the pressure of two exacting 
professions, and other things, would permit. It has thus 
been written and stereotyped in fragments ; since the 
first fifty pages, one "form" not unfrequenfly having 
been completed, before the next page has existed in man- 
uscript. 

I mention these facts because they are facts — which 
may explain, though they will not justify, some of the many 
defects of the volume. If any body sees in it crudities, 

(vll) 



Vm PREFACE. 

repetitions, and — in matter and manner — abundant marks 
of haste ; I can only say, with Paul, " I more." Being at 
last finished, it is now published, because it is an honest — 
though felt to be a very imperfect — endeavor to discuss, 
in a practical way, subjects of common concernment ; and 
particularly to make clear to all inquiring minds the sim- 
ple and efficient processes of Congregationalism. While the 
wants of ministers, and others who are called upon to dis- 
cuss Church Polity, have been constantly had in mind, 
and many notes have been inserted for their eye ; the 
took has yet been especially written for, and to, the intel- 
ligent masses of the people, in the deepest conviction that 
the system of Church order, which it aims to unfold and 
defend, has special Divine aptitude to bless them, while 
iu the present position of our country this aptitude pecu- 
liarly needs to be considered and commended to the general 
mind ; and in the thought that, among other and abler 
treatises, they might, on some accounts, be grateful for such 
an one as this. 

I have no apology to offer to fellow Christians of other 
denominations for anything said herein. I have not in- 
tended to speak in bitterness or censoriousness, nor other- 
wise than I would have them speak of my own faith — did 
facts warrant it — in reversed circumstances. I hold that 
the most peaceable and useful Christian union is that which 
is effected by the kindly co-working of denominational 
bodies, each thoroughly persuaded that it is better than all 
others, and stimulated to tlie utmost esprit de corps; as 
that grand army proves most victorious, in which each arm 
of the service is sure that it is more vital than all othera 



PBEFACE. IX 

to that success which all, it may be equally, desire, and for 
which all, under one leadership, contend. If a fellow Chris- 
tain is an Episcopalian, or a Presbyterian, or a Methodist, 
I want him to be such with all his heart and soul and mind 
and strength; and equally I desire an earnest Congrega- 
tionalism in all who accept the democratic, as, at once, the 
primitive and the peerless polity. The present crisis in] 
our National affiiirs demands from every Christian, action * 
of that sagacious, self-denying, and I might almost say stren- 
uous character, which can only be the natural outgrowth 
of an intelligent, fervid, and untiring inward conviction 
that he has ^^ the mind of Christ." 

I have not always cited the most approved editions of the 
Fathers, and others ; because it was more convenient to 
use those at hand in my own possession, and I had no time 
to go to the public libraries, and collate passages. 

X-have xemembered that a poor book with a good index \ 
i8_better than a good book with none at all ; and having ! 
lost countless hours in writing this, for want of tolerable ; 
help of that description in many of the volumes which I ; 
have had occasion to constdt, I have been especially moved | 
to make it in this respect, worthier of the public favor ; and ) 
I am sure that those who m9.y consult it will not feel 
that it is over-indexed. 

The die on the cover is from the title-page of the late 
Mr. Joseph Himter's " Collections concerning the Founders 
of New Plymouth. London. John Russell Smith. 1854;" 
being essentially a map, in little, of that locality, ^^ near the 
joining borders of Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and York- 
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shire," which was honored of Qod as the birth-place of Amer 
ican GongregationalisixL 

I only add, that the plates of the statistics of pp. 5-7, 
have been suffered to stand as they were cast five years 
ago, because it has proved impossible, since the Rebellion, 
to gain later minute returns from the South, of the char- 
acter required for those calculations ; and that I have in* 
troduced — often in the language elsewhere employed — 
many practical discussions of points of interest to Congre- 
gational^ts, which have been already published, in one or 
other of the Journals with which I have editorial conneo- 
tion. 

H. M. D. 

« 

HII.LSIDB. BOXBUBT, I 

6Juii6,1865. ) 
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Articles of fi&ith and covenant (form). . .* 162-168 

Calling a council where practicable. 164 

Form of leUer hummw. 164 

Action of Council and process of organization 166 

8€cL2. How iochoote and induct church ojieers 166-172 

(1.) Choice of lesser officers 166 

(2.) C!hoice and induction of Deacons 167 

(8.) Choice and induction of Pastor 168 

Co-action of church and society (if one) 168 

Form of caff 168 

Form of UUer$ misthe 171 

Procedure of CouncU, &o 171 

BeeLZ, EowioUranaacttherefftUarbudneitofaehunh,,,,, 172-106 

(1.) Standing rules (form) 172-178 

(2.) Bules of order 174 

(a.) Coming to order 176 

(b.) Motions 176 

(c.) Amendments «.... 177 

(d.) Priyileged motions 178 

(aa.) The previous question 170 

(bb.) The motion to withdraw the question 179 

(CO.) The motion to lay on the table 179 

(dd.) The motion to commit 179 

(ee.) The motion to postpone to a fixed date 179 

(ff. ) The motion to postpone indefinitely 179 

(gg.) The motion to adjourn. • • 179 
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(e.) Voting 180 

(f.) Reconsideration 181 

(g.) Qnesfions of order 181 

(b.) Committees 182 

(aa.) Special committees 182 

(bb.) Standing committees 182 

(cc.) Committee of the whole 182 

(i.) Reports 188 

(j.) Closing a meeting 188 

(8.) Admitting members 188-186 

(4.) Dismissing members (forms, &C.) 185-188 

(6.) Disciplining members 188-1Q6 

(a.) Private offenses when only one indlvidnal is 

concerned (forms of complaint, &c.) 189 

(b.) Private offenses between two or more 192 

(c.) Hatters of public scandal 193 

(d.) Violations of the articles of faith and covenant. . . 194 

BecL 4. Hod to vacate church offices. 196-206 

(a.) How to vacate lesser church offices. 196 

(b.) How to vacate the deaconship 197 

(c.) How to vacate the pastorship 198 

Dismission (forms) 198 

, Deposition 206 

Sect, 6. Church andparish 206*218 

(1.) The church standing alone 206 

(2.) The church for all secular purposes actuig as a 

parish 207 

(8.) Church aud parish co-acting 208 

(a.) Crganization of a parish. 210 

(bo By-laws of a parish (form) 210 

(c.) Rules for joint action (form) 212 

fiect. 6. Cwncils 218-221 

(1.) Who may call a (}ouncU 214 

(2.) How a CouncQ is called 214 

(8.) Letters missive 215 

(4.) Quorum 216 

(6.) Organization 216 

(6.) Scope of business 216 

(7.) Method of business 217 

(8.) Result 217 

(9.) Force of such a result 218 

No authorUy (purely speaking).. 219 

Legally (in Maas,) : — 

(a.) Ofno force until accepted by parties... 219 

(b.) Justifies the party accepting and acting on it. 219 
(c.) Conclusive as to facts a^'udged to be such.. . 220 

(d.) But the court may revise 220 

(10.) Dissolution. 220 



ANALYSIS. Xm 

8teL7. ConaociadoiL 921-226 

A standing Gooncil and not a purely Congregational 
procedare 222 

Sects, AMMdatum 225-227 

SeeLQ. Omferencea • 227 

Sect. 10. Church exUnmon 227 

SecL 11. Denomiiuttumat relationt 229 

Sect 12. Brno to dueolve a church 280-288 

Where ananimoas (form of letter) 281 

Where resisted hy a minority 282 

Sect.l3. Thereelorationofcfeiiders 284-285 

CHAPTEB IV. Why Costobeoationalibm is bbttbb tbah aitt othkr 

FOBX OF Orubch Goykrvmbst 286-296 

Sect, 1. It ii mere in accordance toUh the ndndof Christ 286-287 

(1.) It is the New-Testament polity 286 

(2.) It is that which Christ has signally blessed 237 

(8.) It is that which specially promotes earnest per- 
sonal Christian activity 287 

SecL 2. 72 ii morepracticahle in its worlang ihan any other sys- 

tem 287-251 

(a.) In the formation of churches 288 

(b.) In the matter of the pastorate 241 

(c.) In its methods of worship 248 

(d.) In all chnrch work 249 

SecL 8. R tends most to promote general inieUigence 252-254 

SecL 4. Jt tends most to promote piety in it$ membership 255-259 

(a.) Develops especially iudiridaal responsibility 255 

(b.) Throws its membership most directly upon the ' 

Bible, the Spirit, and the Saviour. 267 

SecL 6. Jl most favors true gog>eldiscip&ne 259-268 

SecL 6. It has the most favorable influence t^on its ministry. . 268-266 

SecL 7. Its fundamental prindpUs are more favorable ihan any 

other to the promotion of the general cause of Christ 266-267 

(1.) In promoting revivals of religion 267-276 

(a.) In virtue of its freeness of action, and flexibility 

of adaptation 267 

(b.) Its want of reliance upon any thing formal, or 

ritual, for salvation 269 

(c.) The hig^ character of its spiritual demands 271 

(d.) Its special training toward dependence upon God. 272 

(e.) Its intense individualism 274 

(2.) In promoting missions « 276 

BeeL 8. Ilfurmthes the most efficient barrier against heresy and 

false doctrine 277-289 

(1.) Favors the development of error less than others.. . . 277 

6 . 
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(2.) Famishes a less favorable shelter for it 280 

(8.) It, in its past history, lias actaally proved itself a 

safer barrier than any other system 281-289 

8eeL 9. It hag a HndUer bearing Hum any other toward a rqmb^ 

Uean form qf doQ ffooemmeiU 288-298 

8eeL 10. Iti advantages are organic and peculiar to itseff, while 
its disadvantages are incidental to the in^terfection of 

its past devekpmenl^ and so removable. 298-295 

The existence of heretical churches (Congregation- 
ally governed, no proof that these positions are 
false 206-296 

CHAPTEB v. What ouoht to bb donb about this? 297 

1. Congregationalists should recognize the fhct that Con- 

gregationalism is a polity 298 

2. That it is the polity whidi Christ loves, and would pro- 

mote 298 

8. They ought to master it in its grand scope, and minute 

details . ^ 299 

4. They ought to appreciate the fact that no other polity 

can be so helpfiil to this land now as it can be.. 299 

6. They ought to remember tliat it is peculiarly the polity 

of revivals, and worl^ it in that aim, to that end 800 

6. They ought to use all honorable means to secure its 

prevalence 801 

(1.) It should be preached as a system from Christ, and 
which needs to be made clear in what it is, what 
it is not, and what it demands.. • 808 

(2.) Distinctively Congregational missions, home and 
foreign, should be supported by Congregational- 
ists in preference to all others 802 

(8.) Congregationalists should abundantly endow, and 

thoroughly use, their schools and seminaries 808 

(4.) They should purify the practical working of their 

system of present inconsistencies. 804 

(6.) They should do justice to its principle of the com- 
munion of churches, in more active, and more 
loving, and more constant fellowship and co- 
worlung 806 
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Aooepteiio6 of ft npnt, X88> 

A4iottniiii0nt. 188. 

Ad(|oani, motion to, prtrQegsd, 179. 

A4joiimmeot sine die^ 188. 

Admitting memben, 188> 

Admonitionf efioet of. 191. 

Adoption of a roport, 188. 

Amendments, 177. 

Amend, motion to, loaj entirely alter and 

even roverte the miinlng of the original 

motion, 178. 
American Oo^grogational Union, 228. 
Angel of the Church, what? 70. 
Appeal firom the decision of the Chair, 182. 
Apoeties, oflkse, self-Umited and tempoarr, 

20. 
Apoetlee asBumed no eootrol over the primi- 
tive chnrchee, 47. 
Apostles threw their inflnenoe on the side of 

popular rights, 19. 
AristoeracT, essential, of the Presbyteriaa 

system, 291. 
Arminianism, in Scotland dereloped In the 

Presbyterian Church, 288. 
Articles of Faith (form of), 162. 
Association, articles of, for a Parish (form of), 

210. 
Associations, ministerial, what? 225. 
Associations, ministerial, error of their at- 
tempting to depose fh)m the ministry, 806. 
Associations, General, 226. 
Auttiority, properly speaking, none in the 

decision of a Council, 219. 
Baptism, any church, on exigency, may 

authorize a competent layman to adminis* 

ter,l£6. 
Barnes, Rot. Albert, case of, illustrates the 

imperflsction of the Presbyterian way of 

dealing with asserted here^, 288. 
Bishop, what? 102. 
Bishop, same as Pastor or Elder, 76. 
Kaiiop, in the Episcopal sense, the offspring 

of the oofTuptions of the early Church, 

22. 
Bishops superior to Pastors; cannot be 

proved by texts claimed to prove it, 107. 
Bishops, American Episcopal, have not the 

trae, untainted Apostolical soecesslon, 246. 



" By all means save aome,'' the voice of Con- 
gregationalism to each one of her mem- 

beiahip, 276. 
Call to a candidate to become a Pastor 

(form of)i 169. 
CalomelogMondi^. quinine on Tusidays, 

and so Vta, the Bpisix^Ml way, 269. 
CerUflcate of good standing should be taken 

by a trav^ng Church member (with 

form). 187. 
Certificate of reception flrom another C!hurch 

(form of), 186. 
Christ placed the sole responsibility of his 

cause on earth upon the local Churches, 66. 
(Church, what it is, 1. 
Church, composed of CHiristiaas, 26, 26. 
Church, a true, what is it? 26. 
Church, a, must he united by covenant, 29. 
Church, a foeble, may be purer than a strong 

one, 67. 
Church, the, a local body, 34. 
Church, every, local, independent of all exter- 
nal control, but Christ's, 48. 
Church, local, every, on a level with every 

other, 66. . 
Church, permanent officers two, only, 67- 
Church and Parish, 206. 
Church, can it be dissolved bymi^ority vote ; 

opinions on the question, 288. 
Church depose their Pastor, when painfUIIjp 

necessary, iJter advice of Council, 205. 
Church, " dropping" Arom, impossible, 187. 
Church extension, 227. 
Church extension, early New England way, 

228. 
Church, how to form, 160. 
Church may act without any Parish, 206. 
Chturoh may act, for aU secular purposes, as 

a Parish, 207. 
Church, how to dissolve. 280. 
Church may be dissolved by unanimous vote, 

281. 
Church, how to proceed where a small minor 

ity resist dissolution, 282. 
Church work, superior advantages of Coc^- 

gresationalism in, 2tt. 
Church order, why Luther did not reforo^ 

that as well as Church doctrine, 24. 

[xbt] 
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Church of England. hM " GalTinlitleftrtiGlefl, 

a Papistical Berrioe, and an Aiminlan cltr- 

gy," 282. 
Churches, at Jerusalem, Antloch, Ephesivi. 

and Corinth, though large, did eaoh meet 

together In one place for business, 87. 
Churches, thirtj-flve local Congregational, 

mentioned In the New Testament, 86. 
Churches, five primitiTe, within ey^^hot of 

each other, 8o. 
Churches, Congregational, pxoTed best on 

heathen ground, 277. 
Churches, more easily formed under Congre- 

Mtionaliam than under any other ayatem, 

Churches should maintain fellowship, 68. 
Churches, yoting by, in a Council, the old 

way, and the best;, 216. 
Church Courts, Ikulty ami ineflbotnal work- 
ing of, 289. 
Closing a meeting, 188. 
Colenso case, light shed by it upon the utter 

weakness of Episcopacy to protect itself, 

281. 
Coming to order, 176. 
Committee, motion to commit to, prlTileged, 

179. 
Committee, special, 182. 
Committee of the whole, 182. 
Committee, examining, 184. ^ 

Committees, 182. 
Committees, standing, 182. 
Committees, &c., how to racate, 196. 
Common sense, Congregationalism the religloa 

of, 268. 
Complaint against an offender (form of), 190. 
Concubinage, spiritual^^ the Itinerancy, 26IS. 
Conferences, Church, 227. 
Conferences, Church, error of their attempt- 
ing, or tolerating, any semblance of eccle- 

siiwtical or judkual power orer the Chnieh- 

es, 3M. 
Conferences, Qeneral, 227. 
Conftssion, 191. 
"Conflict of Ages,'' much read but Uttle 

receiTed, 280. 
Congregational, moaning of the name, 4. 
Congregational Church, that at Scrooby the 

Mother Church of New England, 26. 
Congrcgattonal Churches, the kind for the 

foreign misdon-ield, 277. 
Congregationalbm, religious democracy, 1. 
Congr^ationaUsm, a form of Church order, 

not of fldth, 4. 
Congregationalism, Aindamental principle of, 

2. 
Congregationalism, six subordinate principles 

of, 2. 
Congregationalism, the necessary outgrowth 

of the teachings of Christ, 9. 
Congregationalism, in a lusjoilty. In this 

country, 6. 
Com^regationaliam has 21 forty-firsts of the 

Brangelicai Churches In this country, 6. 
Congregationalism, CTenly distributed in the 

land, 7. 
Congregationalism equally adapted to ererr 

latitude, 7. 
CongraRationalIsm diftn ftom Independeiioy, 

CongregationaUsm, most practicable fonn of 
Church goremment, 287. 



Congregationalism most fkron the formatioii 
of Churches, 288. 

Congregationalism, superiority of, in the pro- 
motion of general intelligence, 262. 

Congregationaiism, most practicable in its 
methods of worship, 248. 

Congregationalism, supeiiorltj of, in all 
Church work, 248. 

Congregationalism most IkToza its pastors, 

Congregationalism espedaUr iktors its min- 
istry, in contrast with other polities, 268. 

Congregationalism throws its members most 
directly upon the Bible, and tlie Spirit, and 
the Saviour, 267. 

Congregationalism most tends to promote 
piety in its membership, 266. • 

Congregationalism most promotes the ftel- 
i^g of indlTidual responsibility for the 
oouTerskm of men. 266- 

Congregationalism most promotes Gospel dis- 
dpUne, 269. 

Congregationalism Amishss best banier 
against heresy, 277. 

Congregationalism casts out a heretto mor» 
easily and eflsctoaUy than any other sys- 
tem, 281. 

Congregationalism in England and Scotland, 
has kept the &lth while Presbyterianism 
has lapsed into heresy, 284. 

Congregationalism, most in aooordaoee with 
the nUnd of Christ of all Church polities, 



Congregationalism most tvron the promotion 
of the general cause of Christ. 266. 

Congregationalism most tends to bring on the 
Millennium, 237. 

CongrBgationallsm has been most blessed, 287' 

Congregationalism, adTantages of, peculiar to 
icseii, «H>i 

Oongregationalism, practical dlsadTantagea 
of. as sometimes worked, merely inciden- 
tal to Its Imperfootlon of development, and 
sure to disappear, 298. 

Congregationalism, its antagonist systems, In 
stress of difRculty, obliged to desert their 
own ftindamentals and appeal to its, 294. 

Oongregationalism, foct that there are many 
heretical Churches so governed, no ihir 
ol^tion to, 296. 

CongregationaUsm, the mother of this five 
Republic, 290. 

Congregationalism, statistics of, 6. 

Congregationalists-Baptists, Cnitaxiani, Uni- 
venalists, &c., &c., may be, 4. 

Congn^ationallsts, ought to recognise the 
foct that they possess a polity, 298. 

CongregationaUsts, ought to know and feel 
that they possess the polity which Christ 
especially loves, and would promote, 298. 

CongregationaUsts, ought to master their 
poUty In its minute details, 299. 

CongregationaUsts, ought to appreciate the 
fiict that no polity can now so bless this 
land as theirs, 299. 

CongregationaliBts, on^t to foel that theirs is 
the polity for revivals, and woik It for 
that end, 800. 

Gongrcgationalists, ought to use all honora- 
ble means to extend their polity, 801. 

CongregationaUsts, should preach their lys- 
tem, 802. 
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CoasresaiiooallBt*, itaovld cspetUly fkrot 
&ud promote CoogrentSoaAl MiHtoiw, 
Uome and Foreign^ 808. 

Googrcgatioiiattstt, iboold abiuiduitly en- 
dow, and thoroughly patrontaSi their own 
Schools^ CoUe|se0, and 8emfaiane0f 808. 

OongrcgattonaUsta, alurald pnrUy tlieir lyatem 
of all practical InoonsbbsncleB, which mar 
its working, 8M. 

OongregatkMHdlats, ahonld cnltlTate a fpiiit 
of nnltv, and oo>worklng, 806. 

Consociation, 2Z1. 

Cooaodationitm, low-chnreh thaoiy of^ 22^ 

Ooaneil, eer.UwiastJraijjrhat? 818. 

Council, theory of a, o8. 

Council, who may oaU. 214. 

Connfeil, how caUed, 214. 

Conncil, organiation of, 218. 

Council, quorum of, what? Z16. 

Council, modoator of, beet ehoeen hj ballot, 
216. 

Council, method of budneee, 217. 

Council, scope of buelnees of; 216. 

Conncil, no right to touch any euUeet not 
submitted in the Letter MitsiTe, 216. 

Council to form a chuieh, procedure of, 164. 

Council Ibr settlement of a Pastor, details 
concerning, 170. 

Ottoneil, Hntual, to be ealled ftr dlimlssing a 
Pastor, 200. 

Council, DIsmisrfng, sliould rive suitable eve- 
dentlals to a winttiy ntiiuur Pastor (form 
of), 206. 

OouDeil, to dissolTs a Chnnli, 280. 

Council, to restore a deposed minlsto', 286. 

Oonnci], Mutual, 64. 

Oounell, ex p«trUs 64. 

Council, tz parte, may be ealled when a Mu- 
tual Conncil has been vsfbsed, 215. 

Council, reeult, 217. 

OouacU, result (Ibrm of), 218. 

Council, fbrce of nsult of, IQS. 

Council, result, ftnoe of; tat the Msasseltnsetts 
Courts, 219. 

OouncU, result of, suppose a Chmeh do not 
accept it ? 66. 

Council, dissolution of, 290. 

Coundl, diflsolfed, cannof rw aassmble but by 
• new Lettw MIssiTe, and as a new Coun- 
cil, 221. 

Cbundl at Jemsalsm, 60. 

Oouneils, Boeksiastical, 218. 

Councils, Xoelesiastieal, Bcriptand, 61. 

Councils, Beelesiastleal, reasonable, 68. 

Councils, reftrenee to sereral important ones, 
221. 

Councils, have no anthozity, properiy so 
ealled, 64. 

Councils, not to be eonftranded with Pxesby- 
«erles,66. 

Courts, revision of leenlts of Cooaalli by, 
220. 

Credentials, Council shonld give suitable, to a 
worthy retiring Pastor (Ibim of), 206* 

Oorenani, the bcmd of a Ohweh, aO. 

Oorenant, fbnn o^ 168. 

Beacon, wtaat?ldl 

Deacon, a temporal ofBee In the Ghnreh, 184: 

Beacon, ofllee of, testimony ot Church Kls- 
toiy, that It was, in the primittTeChuich, 



the seeond oflke in the Chnreb, and far 

tempocalitke, 136. 
Deacoa, is elected by his own Church, 186, 

i47. 
Beacon, to be set apart by his own Church, 

188. • 

Beacons, liow to choose and Induct, 167. 
BeaoonesB, what the office was, eSt. 
Beaoonship, how to vaoate, 197. 
Debate may be renewed after the afBrmatiTe 

of a question has been put, 181. 
Debating an nndebatable questton out of 

order, 181. 
Denominational relatkos, 229. 
Deposition of a Pastor, how effected, £06. 
BefMsitlon of an unworthy Minister Tcry dif- 
ficult, if not practicably impoesible, in the 

hierarehal Churches, <i47. 
Deposition of Pastor, in Crasodated Churches, 

done by Consociation, 226. 
Depoeed minister, how l esto i ed, 2Mt. 
Discipline, 188. 

Discipline, EpIseopaUan, IVitiUty of, 2G1. 
Discipline, Church, illustrations of the imper* 

fiBcUon of Presbyterian, 2»X). 
Discipline, Methodist, Imperfection of, 202. 
Discipline, Gospel, most BTored by Congrega- 
tionalism, 869. 
IMnnission, wlien requested to an uneran- 

gellcal body, duty concerning, 187. 
Dismission, Letters of, should not be valid 

more than six months or a year, 188. 
Dismissing members, 186. 
Dissolution of a meeting, 188. 
Distrust of our own first principles, danger 

fktMn. 806. 
Diversiiies of Tbngues, 76. 
Doubting a vote, 180. 
" Dropping " flran the Chuioii, • impossible. 

Duties of Pastor, Elder, Teacher, and Bishop, 
ScrlptuxaUy the same, 104. 

BamestnesR, a great present need of Congre> 
gationalbt8,802. 

EeeUsiaj Scripture use of. 81. 

Ecclesiastical year, evils of observance of, 268. 

Elder, or Presbvtcr, what? 101. 

Elder, lay ruling. Scripture authoriaes no 
such ofllee, 110. 

Elder, lay ruling, texts claimed to teach it, 
teach no such thing. 111. 

Elder, lay ruling, Calvin invented the office, 
118. 

Elder, lay ruling, conceded by eminent Pres- 
byterians to oe an office resting on expe- 
diency, and not on the Word of Uod, 
119. 

Elder, lay ruling, contest about, between Dr. 
Breckinridge and Dr. Smyth, fcc, 121. 

Bders, lay nUing, xmsuppcnrted by a solitary 
text, 118. 

Elders, lay ruling, theory of, conflicts with 
Scripture theory of Church rule, 117. 

Elders who '^rule well," the same as those 
who " labor in word and doctrine," 113. 

Ellipse, Congregational, two foci of, tbo Inde- 
pendence of local Churches, and their tca^ 
temity, 299. 

Bngbind, Churoh of^ has no fixed doctrine, 

Bnfclsnd, Chuoh of, helpless against heresy, 
286. 
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Xphemu, Church of, did not have MTeitJ 

congregations under one Presbyterial goT- 

emment, 62. 
Sphesoi, claim that Tlmothj was Btehop of, 

absurd, 109. ^ . 

Episcopacy, American, abandoned "a bul- 
wark of the lUth,^' in her ConTention, 282. 
Episcopacy, the Golenso case shows how in- 

adequate all its proTlsions an to seoure 

purity of doctrine, 281. 
Episcopalian discipline, ftitili^ of, 281. 
Episcopalians, had a hard ome In getting 

ministers here in colonial times, 2M. 
Episcopal Church, first In Boston, became th» 

first Unitarian, 286. 
Episcopalians, early Ameilcan, loose in doc- 
trine. 28ft. 
Episcopacy, In Connoetkut, absoxbed the 

Unitarian element, 285. 
Epistles of Ignatius, the stroudiold of Epis- 
copalians and the Papacy, 99. 
Epistles of Ignatius, so interpolated as to be 

useless for argument, 99. 
Error, religious, CongregationaUsm fiiTors d^ 

Telopment of, less than any other polity, 

277. 
Error, religlouB, less easily sheltered among 

Congregationallsts than elsewhere, 280. 
Evangelist, what? 71. 

Evangelist, an, ordination as, needless, IM. 
Evangelist, an, ordination as, meaningless and 

unoongregationat, 164. 
Evangelist, one ordained ss, jrelated to the 

churches precisely as he «na before, 167. 
Examining Committee, 184. 
Excommunication, eflloct of, 191. 
Flexibility, superior, of tbs Congregational 

svstem, 267. 
Foci, the two, of the Congregational eUipse. 

the Independence of the loosl Church, ana 

the fraternity of those Churches, 299. 
Folly of Dr. Woods, and others, who advised 

Congregationallsts to become Presbyterians 

at the West, seen and acknowledged, 894. 
Fomtf : — 

Articles of FUth, 162. 

Covenant, 168. 

Btandinff Rules for a Church, 178. 

Bules of Joint action of Chiuroh and Par* 
ish,212. 

Articles of Assodatkm between Church and 
Parish, 210. 

By-laws of a Parish, 211. 

Complaint to Church, of otSmding mem- 
ber, 190. 

Certificate of good standlmr for a travel- 
ling Church member, 188. 

Certificate of reception as a Church mem- 
ber, 186. 

Bequest for letter of dfamlsslan to form a 
new Church, 161. 

Letter, when request for dismission wUl be 
probably denied, 162. 

Bequest for letter of disraisslan to another 
Church. 186. 

Letter of dismission from one Church to 
another, 186. 

Letter of dismission to be given by a dis- 
solving Church to its membenhip, 281. 

Call to Pastor elect, 169. 

Letter Misrive, for Coansll to form a 
Church, 164. 



Forms (continued ) : — 

Letter Missive, for Conndl to settle a Pas- 
tor, 171. 
Letter Missive, for Mutual Coundl for dis- 
missing a Pastor, 200. 
Letter Missive, where the Pastor declines to 

unite vrith the Church. 200. 
Letter Missive, for Council in esse of difll- 

culty not removing the Pastor, 216. 
Letter Missive for a Council to dissolve a 

Church, 280. 
Letter Missive for an ez varU Council, 

216. 
Besult of Council recommending the retir- 
ing Pastor, 206. 
Besult of Council called to advise in difll- 
eulty, 218. 
Gifts of healings, what ? 74. 
Goveramenti, what ? 74. 
Helps (anfiU;ps0M), what? 74. 
Heresy, Congregationalism fhndshes best 

banier against, 277. 
Heretic, more easily dealt with nude* Con- 
cngattonalism than under other systems, 

How to dissolve a Church, 280. 

jgnatius's Epistles, the stronghold of the hier- 
archy, 90. 

Ignatius's l^ties, so eoimpt as to be use- 
less for argument. 99. 

niustrations of PresDyteriatfeimpecfootioa In 
discipUne, 260. 

Improbability that the " General Assembly ** 
will decide right for the whole Church; 
Dr. Alexander's sense of, 289. 

Independence, superior, of C o og w g attonal 
pastors, 264. 

Independency, 2. 00. 

Individualism, intoise devdopment o^ bj 
Congregationalism, 266. 

Infidelity, the growth of Presbyterianism in 
Switserland, 288. 

Intelligence, general, Congregationalism pro- 
motes more than any other polity, 2C2. 

Interruption of a speaker, out of order, 181. 

Irrelevancies, out of order, 181. 

Jelfenon, testimony of, to the admirable 
practical wozidng of Congregational prin- 
ciples, 290. 

Judicature, a ConsAciatlon. strictly one, and 
so uncongrMational, 228. 

*^ Judicatories," Church, unscriptursl, 68. 

Ijiyman, a competent, may be authorised bj 
a Church, to baptue, and administer the 
Lord's Supper, in emergencies, 166. 

Letter, receiving members on, from another 
Church, 184. 

Letter for dismJssion to fonn a Church (form 
of), 161. 

Letter of request for dlsmisrion sod reoom- 
mendation (form of), 186. 

Letter of dismission and reeommendation 
(form of), 186. 

Letter of dismission to its members by a dis- 
solving Church (Ibnn of), 281. 

Letter lusslve, for a Council to advise with 
reference to the formation of a Church 
(flum of)i 164. 

Letter MMve^for a Coundl to settle a Pastor 

• (form of), 171. 

Letter Mimrive, for calling a Council in case 
of difllcnlty in the Church (form of), 216. 
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Letter MIniTB, ibr callfaig an ex parU Ooaa- 

cU (Ibim of), 216. 
Letter MlasiTe, Ibr dlemfil of a PMtor (finrm 

of), 200. 
Letter MiaslTe. for Goimcll to diiaolTo a 

Chnreh (Ibrm of)i 280. 
lioensore bj aa Amociation, oonibri no right 

to be a MiuiKter, that wae not posKesed 

before, 152. 
Lord^B Sopper, any Chnreh may. in an ezl- 

gSDer, authOTiae mar competent layman to 

admbister, to iteeU; 156. 
MaUista proTW that there ie no soch thing as a 

KoJing Elder, in tiie Presbyterian sense, in 

theKble, 118. 
Mnswrhnsetts Courts liaTe shown pi o gc es s In 

their deddons on questioDS of pastocsl 

difflcolty, 206. 
Massachnsetts way of Chnreh and Faxiali, 

208. 
Meeting, closing of, 188. 
Memboa, admission of, 188. 
Members, disdpUning, 188. 
MemMia, dismlssiDg, 186. 
Members of a Church hate equal rights and 

powers, 88. 
Mambers ahoald — aa the rule — belong to tha 

Church with which they statadly worsUii 

186. 
Membership, whole, chose original deacons, 15. 
Membership, whole, chose apoatle in place of 

Judas. 14. ^ 
MemberBhip, whole, choea elders in all the 

prImitiTe Churches, 16. 
Membership, whole, chose delegates, to go 

with Paul, 15. 
Membership, whole, acted in the aarW 

Churches in tha discipline of oOmders, 18, 

Membership, whole, anolent, consulted in 

caaee of doubt, 18. 
Membeiahip, whole, hare the right to admit, 

dLsmias, and exclude memben, 41. 
Membenhip, whole, hare the ri^t to deet 

all officers, 40. 
Membenihip, whole, haire the ri^t to traoa- 

act all the business of the Church, 48. 
Methodists, troubled in their beginnings here 

by irrcgularitieB rendered necessary by 

their system, 246. . 
Methodist discipline, imperfection of, 262. 
Minister, New-Testament idea of, that of a 

Pdstor^ 152. 
Ministry, a '* standing order," not a doctrine 

of pure GongregatiTonalism, 151. 
lOniatry, most fbvored by the Congragational 

system, 263. 
Mlnistiy, Congragationah hare special Atdli- 

ties for usefulness, 265. 
Mizaclee (cftmamm), what? 78. 
Moderator of a church meeting, who ? 168. 
Moderator, dntv to call to order members out 

of order, 182. 
Moderator's decision, appeal from, to the 

bouse, 182. 
Moderator has no right to refose to put a 

TOto because he does not like it, 177. 
Modexator has no right to refuse to call for 

the " oontrazy minds," 177. 
Moderator haa no right of reto, 176. 
Moderator has no right to adjourn the Beat- 
ing at his pleasure, 177. 



Moderator of a Conndl, beat dioaen by bal- 
lot, 216. 

Motion, last made, that for dedakn, 181. 

Motion for the prsrious question, 179. 

Motion to postpone to a fixed time, 179. 

Motion to poiti^me indeflnitelf , liv. 

Motion to commit, 179. 

Motion to lay on the table, 179. 

Motion to reconsider, 181. 

Motion to adjourn. 179. 

Motlona. pririlegeo, 178. 

Mapthali, blessing on, CoQgngatlaiialistahaTa 
a right to take, 808. 

New Light, which la old daikneas, not 
suce e s s ftil among CoogrsgationaUsts, 
280. 

Notice, public, ahould be glTsn of Totes of ex- 
treme oenaure, 192. 

Oflbnces, private, and oonoamiog only <»• 
indiridual, 189. 

OOBuces, private, wliera two or mora an con- 
cerned, 108. 

Oflbnoes, riolattona of artlolaa of fidth and 
ooTenant, 194. 

OfEsnces of public scandal, 108. 

Offender, complaint againat (fonn of), 190. 

OffiBuder, trial of, 191. 

Oflenders, reetoration of, 284. 

Offioee, Church, how to vaeato, 196. 

Officers, Church, how to efaoosa and Indnet, 
166. 

Order, oueationa of, 181. 

Ordinadon, New-Teetament rieWof, 188. 

Ordination, t^ne Scripture ground of it, not 
in Acta xiT. 28 and Tltua, i. 6, but else- 
where, 188. 

Ordination, the act of the Chnreh, proof of, 
ftom teatimony of the paat, 141. 

Ordination, tiierarelial theory of^ untenabla, 

Oidination, la it for lift ? 148. 

Ordination, without a Couiu^ regular, In aa 
emergency, 246. 

"Packlnjg" Church Courta, baaatj oC; In 
Preabyterianian, 289. 

Parish, 206. 

Parish, organintion of, 210. 

Parish, " articlea of assodation " (fbna of), 
210. 

Parish, Church may exist without, 206. 

Parish, Church may act as, 207. 

Parish, By-laws (form of}, 211. 

Parish and Church, Joint action, Tulas for 
(form oQ, 212 

Pastor, what the word means hi the New Tes- 
tament, 100. 

Pastor to be ordained br his own Chuioh, 
through a Council, 186. 

Pastor, procedure in calUng, 168. 

Pastor, no longer, no longer a Minister, the 
early doctrine of New fiagland, 150. 

Paator, strictly, demito his ministiy when dis- 
missed, 15(). 

Pastor, a, should bekmg to his own Church, 
186, i37. 

Pastor ought to be ashamed to be afraid to 
belong to hia own Church, 147. 

Pastor, suppose the people want him to go, 
and he won't go? 208. 

Pastor, depoeition of, how eflected, 205. 

Pastors, same as Teachers, Presl^ters, Mders, 
Bishops, or Oretseers, 67. 
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Psiton, Oongngfttf ODaUm fkiron, nune thaa 
any other Byatem, 241. 

Pastorship, how to Tacate, 196. 

People, the, lecogniied as tho tifbimal of 
last appeal, by the "itrong" Ghorch 
soTernmeiLts, when "any thing bnaka," 

PietY, Congregatkmaliam mora pvomotlTe of, 

than any other polity, 266. 
Polity, CongregatioDaUsm as decidedly a, tm 

the syBtemttf Rome itself, 298. 
Postponement to a fixed time, 179. 
Postponement, indefinite, 179. 
Pnurer-meetlngs, K^isoopaUan oppodflon to, 

276. 
Preach, any competent layman has the lij^t 

to, 149. 
Preaching GongregaUonalism, a poor and 

discreflutable boaat, nev«r to have done It, 

802. 
Presbyter, what? 101. 
Presbytenan law haa beoome so mnch of a 

■denoe, that nobody but a lawyer can 

now nnderstand It, 2S1. 
Presbyterianism In BuaaaohiuettB, cflbrts to 

introdttce it Into Gongregaflonalism a 

ftllura. 228. 
Presbyterlaniam, non-BepnbUeanism of, 291. 
Presbyterianism^powerless as a conserrator 

of dootitne, ^8. 
PresbTterlanlsm in Rngland, derdoped into 

Unitarlanism, 283. 
Presbyterian Ghnroh, fixat in Boston, settled 

Dr. Ohanning as Its Pastor, and Is now tbs 

leading Unitarian Choxoh, 286. 
Pratious qnesticm, 179. 
PrlmitlTe Church, gOTemed itself, 18. 
Profession, vecelTmg members on, 184. 
Propounding Candidates, 184. 
Public ofienoes, scandalous, 198. 
Purity of the Church, oioft promoted by 

Congregationalism, aS9. ^ 

Pusi^yism, Bishop ESBStbum'sinaOHtnal fight 

afpinst, in Boston, 281. 
Qualifications of Pastor, BMer, Teacher, and 

Bishop, serlpturally Identical. 108. 
Question, debating an nndebatable one, out 

of order, 181. 
Quorum of a Council, what? 216. 
Batlonaliam, Uie outgrowth of "strong*' 

Church goTeraments, In Germany uid 

8oot]and,288. 
Beoonslderation, 181. 
Beport, aooeptanoe of, 188. 
Beport, adoption of, 188. 
Beports, 188. 
Bepnbllo. our, the ehfld of OongregatioDal- 

Ism, 2m). 
Besponaibllity, IndlTldiial, mora dOTeloped 

by CongresatioDaUnn than by nnj ot^er 

system, 266. 
Bestoratlon of a minister, 284. 
Bestoratlon of oflbnders, 192. 
BevlTals, CongregationaliMn ipeoiaUy IhTOis, 

268. 
Rules of order. 174. 

Buling Elder, bty, an wkacflptnial oOloe, 111. 
Enll^ Ekkr, old New-fin^and theory of; 

Ruling Bder, old New-]fa41and, Ibunded on 
ft mlslntorpratatlon ; and a Ihilura, and 
soon abandoped, 180. 
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uHng Elder, old K«w-Eki|^nd, never aa 

approximation toward the Prasbyterian 

cnBoe of that name, 182. 
Saybrook Platform, a compromise between 

Congregationalism and Presbyterianiam, 

228. 
Senion, the, the Qmroh, in Prasbyteclaoiflnif 

292. 
Shepherd, the Pastor a, 100. 
" Six months' notice," nnscriptural, uneon- 

grqgational, needless, inexpedient, dl«gnoe- 

nil, and disastrous, 144. 
**Six months' notice," under, the Toto of 

Parish to dismiss ultimates the legal rala- 

tion and terminates all claim fin salary, 

without a Council, 218. 
Society, Beelesiastloal (see PazUh), 206. 
South, the, Congregationaliflm good Ibr, 840, 



Speaker, interrupting one, out of order, 181> 

Special Committees, 182. 

Standing Committees, 182. 

Standhig Rules of a Church (Ibrm of)} V8. 

" Stated Supplies," Congregationalism reoog^ 

niaes them only as exceptions, ad intennif 

149. 
Stimulus, Congregatlonaliam giTea apedal 
« to her pastors, 266. 
"Strong" government of tlie Chur^ In 

England and Scotland, haa not kept out 

heresy, 281, 288. ^ 

Strong govemment of the Homan-Gatliolio 

Church haa not held it bank flmn heathen- 
ism, 282. 
Suicide, not (tie duty of a Ghureh and Par- 
ish. 204. 
Sum, largest, question on first, 181. 
Suspemrton, eflnct of. 191. 
Synodic way, the old, 806. 
lM>Ie, to lay on, motion to, 179. 
Teacher, what? 101. 
Temptation, fkeedom from, of Congregational 

Pastors, m 
Testimony of Commentators to the equality 

of Bishops and Pastors, fcc, 88. 
Testimony of eminent scholars to the equality 

and identity of Bishops and Pastors, &o., 

77. 
Testimony of Ecclesiastical mstorians to the 

equality and Identity of Bishops and 

Pastors, 97. 
Testimony of Fathers, &c., to the equality 

and identity of Bishops and Pastors, 92. 
" Ihe Chunsh," not known to Scripture, 81, 

49. 
Time, ioogest, question on first, 181. 
Timothr, so fiir firom being " Bishop of ^phe- 

sus," was an Brangelist, 109. 
Tongues, diTorsities <tf, 76. 
Transfer of Pastors, common in the early 

days of New England, 148. 
Treasurar of a Church should be appointed, 

168, 178. 
Trial of ofienoe, 191. 
Tribble, Rer. Andrew, the means of aiding 

Jeflbrson to understand Congreatlonalism^ 

and thence to diape this Republic, 290. 
Unitsiianism, would probably have swept 

and conquered New England but for Con- 
gregationalism. 287. 
Unitarianism In New England not logically 

traceable to Congregationallan, 286. 
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Unitufantam in l^ighnfl gnw oat of PrBsby- 

terlaoiam, 288. 
TTnitazlaii Ohoroh in New England, flist^ was 

the flnt BpiMopal Church, 286. 
Unitailtta, note dogle strictty CoogiegatSonal 

Ghnxeh In Bnglud became, 284. 
Taeate the amauar Ghnieh offloes, how to, 

Taeate the Deaeomhlp, how to, 197. 
Taeate the Pastonliip, how to, 198. 
Tjotottooa of articles of ftith and coTenant, 

191. 
Tote, donbtiag »i 180. 



Toting, 18D. 

Toting, by Chinebei^ a Connell, the old 

way, and tlie best. zlfi. 
Waldenaefl kept tlie nlth pnie, 28. 
Wert, the, CkmgrefulonaUnn good for, 

2B9. 
West, no longer p g e c a a pted to Prasbyteiian- 

tem. 808. 

Whole, Committee of, 182. 

WieUUb, the first modem CqpgregationallBt, 

Wox^p, methods of, snperlor piactlcableness 
of Congmgatlonalfaim In, 2fi. 
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Aaron, 150. 

A. B, 0, ¥, M, 228, 277. 

Aoenleen, 284. 

Abington, 264. 

Achmlaf 6i. 

Adaou, 244, 290. 

Adger, 121. 

.Sriiu, 96. 

Agnew, 261. 

Agrippa, 118. 

Ainsworth, 122, 127. 

Alabama, 7. 

AlezaDdor, 18, 90, 108, 189, 289, 801. 

Alexandria, 87. 

Alford, 9, 10, 12, 78, 91, 101, 102, 106, 107, 

108, HI, m, 116, 117, 121, 188, 188, 188, 

192. 
AlUn, 151. 

Amediu, 26, 28, 81, 86, 48, 79. 
Ambrofle, 11. 
Ambrodaater, 97. 
American Gongngatioul Aaaodatlon, 207, 

210, 221. 
American Ck)ngregatk>nal Union, 228. 
American Home-Bilnlonaxy Society, 228. 
Amsterdam. 122, 127, 246. 
Ananiajf, 140. 
Anderson. 244, 245. 
Andrew, 188. 
Andover, 808, 804. 
*• A Neighbor," 219. 
Angel of the Church, 70. 
(» Anglo-American Ghnroh," 267. 
Annan, 285. 

'' Answer of the Slders >* 129, 151. 
Antloch, 19. 22, 82, 87, 60, 68, 188, 188, 189. 
Antioch in Plsidia, 82. 
Antiooheans, 99. 
Apollos, 54. 

** ApoetoUcal Oonstttutlona," 69, 97, 186. 
Aqnila, 88, 88, 52. 
Arabia, 88. 
Arabians, 87. 

Archbishop of Ganterbnrr. 244, 245. 
Archbishop of York, 58, 2W, 245. 
Aristophanes, 16. 
Aristotle, 85. 
Arkanflsa,7. 

Arlington-streat Ohorch, 886. 
Arminina,79. 
ArtemaSflOS. 
Asbar7,246 
Ashton. 181. 
Asia, 87. 
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Asia, Ohnrehes of, 86. 

" Assembly's Annotations,'* 90. 

« AMembly's Digest," 248, 281. 

Athana8ins,74,88. 

Austerfleld, 58. 

Anstin, 288. 

Augustine, U, 96, 96. 

Arery, 201. 8SD. 

Babylon, 88. 

Bachiler.185. 

Backus, 810, 264. 

Bacon, ». 140, 228, 224, 226. 

Badger,164. 

Baker, 307. 

Ballantyne, 268, 288. 

Baich, 248. 

Bancroftjl80, 890, 291. 

Bangor, 804. 

Baptists, 5, 6, 34, 287. 

Barber, 2S. 

Barclay, 289. 

Barnes, 18, 45, 46, 60, 70, 76, 90, 109, 188, 189, 

140,146.364,288,289. 
Baionlus, 11. 
Barrow, 69. 

Baumgarten, 14, 18, 80, 60, 90. 
Bawtry,58. 
Baxter, 81, 284. 
BayUes, 128. 
Beatayhvin],99. 
Bedford, 201, m, 219, 220. 
Beecher, 226, 289. 
Belcher, 24. 291. 
Belknap, 285. 
Bellamy j264, 286. 
Beman, 289. 

Bengel, 45. 46, 74. 89, 121. 
Bennett, 29, 84, 88, 85. 
Berea,32. 

BemalduB Constantienals, 96L 
Beraaid, 40, 136, 161. 
Bethlem, 264. 
Ben, 16, 18. 

" Biblical Repository," 146. 
" BibUotheca Sacra," 158. 
BUson, 122. 
Bingham, 107. 
Bishop, 144. 
Bishop's BiUe, 18. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, 245. 
Bbhop of London, 248. 
Bishop of Peterborough, 245. 
Blalkie, 285. 
Blanchard, 286. 
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BlondeHot, 116. 

BH«,210. 

Bloomitoldf 90. 

Bogu« and Bennett, 284. 

Bolton, 219. 

Bombeiger, 87. 

*' Book of Lathenn Chnreh/^ 110. 

•'Book of Middloboio' Chuzch/' 183. 

BoBheth, 80. 

BoBton, 148, 151, li!6, 222, 228, 226, 282, 289, 

248,286,806. 
Boston Asaoeiation, 226. 
" Boston Reeonler,** 286. 
Bonton, 234, 286. 
Bourne, 247. 
Bowditch, 284. 
Bowman, 122. 

Bradford, 68. 122, 127, 128, 146, 228, TH. 
Bradshaw, 8l, 48. 
Bnmford, 224. 
Vnintree, 148, 264. 
Breekenrldfle, 86, 120 121. 
Branniiu, 16, 74, 89, 121. 
Brawster, 68, m 127, 128, 181. 
Brooke, Lord, 129. 
Bxookileld, 207. 
BrookhooM, 204. 
Browne. 69, 122. 
Biowneil, 146. 
Blown Univenity, 816. 
Bnck, 122. 
Bnckminater, 286. 
Budington, 248. , 

BnffaJo, 121. 
Bnlllona, 289. 
Buneen, 100. 
BmgMi, 286. 
Boxke,^. 
Boxnett, 48. 
Burr, 202, 207, 220. 
BiishnelV146. 
Bntler, 222. 
Bynun River, 800. 
Ci^ietan,88. 
Cambmla,7.226. 
CUUatnf, 282. 
OalTin, 17. 46. 46. H, 78, 77, 70, 90, 102, 106, 

116, 118, 119, 121, liw, m 
Gambildge, 161, 221. 
GunMdge AModation, 226. 
Cambridge Platfcrm, 86, 44, 60, 128) 124, 180, 

142, 148. 160. 161, 187| 206. 
CtanpbeU,20,97. 
Gapdlna, Jacobna, 116. 
Cape Town, 281. 
Gappedoda. 87. 
OarpiUfUo. 
Carter, 146. 
Carthage, 87. 
OaaUe of Bayonne, 244. 
Catawba Ctrouit, 260. 
Gave, 100. 
GeU]ier,100. 
Oeuehrea. 82, 86, 69. 
" Centuite IfagdebaxgenBes,'' 99. 
Ceiai«A,83. 

*'C^lon Mtakm's Beport," 277. 
Chandler, 244. 
Channing, 286, 287. 
Charleetown, 146, 248. 
Chase, 60. 
Chamu7, 82, 148, 146, 148, 164, 206. 



Cheerer, 286. 

Chelsea, 286. 

Chester, 289. 

ChUmaifc, 222. 

ChoUnos, 78. 

" Christian AdToeats and Jonmal," 262. 

'* Christian Examiner," 146. 209, 210. 

"Christian Speetotor,*' 71, 100, 119, 146. 

"Christians,'' 6. 

Chrysostom, 14, 20, 96, 97, 107. 

Church, 264. 

Churah of the AdTent^Boston, 281. 

Church of Bngland in Hebron, 244. 

Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, 248. 

Chnrch of the Puritans, Mew York, 221. 

" Chnrch Beriew," 100. 

Cmcla,86. 

Claggett, 246. 

Clark, 129, 181, 206, 228, 288, 288, 244. 

ClariLe,46.70,89. 

Clement of Alexandria, 94. 

dement of Rome, 92, 98. 

Clyfton, 122. 

CobbetJ48. 

Collin, 218. 

Cogswell, 286. 

Coke 246. 

Cokianja, 44^, 86, 90, 106, 186, 146, 
168, 202, 224, 282. 

Golenso, 281, 287. 

Coleridge, 86. 

ColUoott, 126. 

" Colonial Reoorda of Conneetient,** 222. 

"Colonial Records of Hamachnsette," 208, 
20O, 228, 226. 

Colosse, 82, 86. 

Colton, 71, 244, 281, 288. 

Concord, 284. 

"ConflktofAgeB,»280. 
" Congregationalist." 218, 241, 848, 804. 
Congregational Methodists, 6. 
"Congregational Qoazterly," 66, 186, 109, 
201, 2(Xi, 207, 214, 217« 21J9, 220, 221, 222, 
226,228. 
" Congregational Reoord /' 207. 
Oonnectteut, 222, 228, 224, 226, 226, 286. 
"Contribntkms to Bootes. Hist. Conn.," 228, 

224. 
Ctavbeare and Howson, 46, 46, 87, 108, 116, 

184,189. 
Cooke, 228. 
Cooley, 228. 
Cooper, 298. 

Corinth, 82, 86, 87, 61, 62. 
Cottian Alps, 28. 

Cotton, 29. 85, 40. 69, 68, H, 82, 128, 124, 
3g6, M Ml, 148, 146, 148, 16l, 161, 206, 
208, 226, 227. 
Coondl of Trent, 96, 186. 
CoTerdale, 78. 
Cxabe, 128. 
Craighead, 248. 
Cianmer, 18, 72, 78. 
Cxee Church, 122. 
Ci«te, 107, 108, 188. 
Czetes, 87. 
Crispns, 106. 
dimming, 289. 

CummingB. 166. 192, 220, 221, 236. 
Cnreton, 99, 100. 
Cnshing, 176, 177, 178. 
CnahmMi, 128, 181. 
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Cj»i»,a7. 

I)illl*,9^ ■' 

DlJlUllL. _. 

Dilloci, 126. 
DimucDi, Kl Itu. 

Dtumn, JZl. ' 

mnnport, 19, SO. 85, 40. U, O), 81, 12S, 141, 

U3,1U,30G,K2,!S3. 
D&TldMii, IS, 11, 21, 20. 83, 14. GO, GI, 61, 

SS, 71. 76. 89, Ut, 113, 118, ik, 149, 167. 
D»W, 248, J85. ,"",", 

jMh^, in, 207, US, xa. 

SBlmn, T, US. 
Diilft,161. 
DemoiUiHw. 16, Bfi. 
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Dbtllct or ColnmUi, T. 
" DlTliH Blgtie of Cbnnh I 



Doddiidge, 70. 78, 81 
DDdni, £0, 3S1. 
DoiUDin, i^tU. S 
DorthiMn'. Ztl. 
DaiMd,38a. 
Dnkfl DC Anmbsf, 1 
DniboiT, 218. 
Dultfi^Se, UB, 334. 



" Belectio Bnlv*." UB. 
Idd*, 181, 146, 213. 
" EdUubntih Birtg*," UO. 
Eilwuili, Ek, SS4. 
tort, 86, 87. 



e4,2!S,3B4. 
, lOT, lOS, 140. 



Z»tar, 143, IBS. 

FUtRhUd, 2SG.' 
ftlfflild, 22s. 
iU«,X'7. 
FuinliKtaii, S64, 
IVthaIriuUiu,ISI 
Fuim-lSI. 

Sa."'''*' 

ndilMck,2H). 

ntEh sii, 224. 

Fllchbnn, 221. 

nik«,m 

FUoUIllTild, 16. 

FUot,m 

Florid*, T. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM. 
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CHAPTER I. 






WHAT CONOBSaATIONALlSM IS* 



^ / 



A Church is an association of the firiends and followers of Christ, 
for the profession of Christian faith, and the petformance of Christian 
duty. 

Evarj association — or union of persons in a company, for an ob- 
ject — implies a groundwork of organization, with principles and 
laws ; and, therefore, every Church must have such a groundwork. 

The woddng out of these principles and laws in shaping and con- 
trolling the life of the organization, constitutes its government ; and, 
therefore, every Church must have some form of government. 

All government reduces itself to three pure forms. Its power 
must be lodged in the hands of some one supreme sovereign, or in 
the hands of all who are included in the organization, or (somewhere 
between these two extremes,) in the hands of a privileged order, com* 
posed of a greater or smaller number of principal persons. The first, 
is called the monarchic ; the second, the democratic ; and the third, 
the aristocratic form of government. 

These forms may sometimes be mingled, in a given case, but every 
government will naturally be classed under that form of the three, to 
"which it bears the strongest resemblance. 

' JJoN GBEGATi ONALiSM is the democratic form of Church order and 
government, xt derives its name from tte prominence whrcli it'giVes 
tSrOie congregation of Christian believers. It vests all ecclesiastical 
power (under Christ) in the associated brotherhood of each local 
Church, as an independent body. At the same time it recognizes a 
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2 CONGSEGATIONALISaC 

fii^temal and equal fellowship between these independent churches, 
which invests each with the right and dutj of advice and reproof 
and even of the public withdrawal of that fellowship in case the course 
pursued by another of the sisterhood should demand such action for 
the preservation of its own purity and consistency. Herein Gongre- 
gationahsm, as a system, differs from Independency ; which affirms 
the seat of ecclesiastical power to reside in the brotherhood so zeal- 
ously as to ignore any check, even of advice, upon its action. Still, 
as this difference is only one. of the exaggeration of a first principle 
'itloriows that every Independent Church is C ong re gatlo naTTniOtigh 
few Congregational churches are Independent — j n this str ict and 
Brownist sense.^ 

Its' fundamental principle is the following: — The Bible — inter" 
preted by Bonclified common sense^ with aU taise helps from wUurey 
frwn history^ frvm all knowledge^ and eepeciaUy from the revealing 
Spirit — is the only y and sufficient^ and authoritative guide in all 
matters of Christian practice, (u it is in all matters of Christian 
faith: so that whatsoever the Bible teaches — by precept, example, or 
legitimate inference — is imperative upon aU men, at all times; while 
nothing which it does not so teach can be inoperative upon any man at 
any time. 

By the application of this primaty truth to the Bible, it educes the 
following subordinate principles, namely : — 

1. Any company of people believing themselves to be, and pub- 
licly professing themselves to be Christians, associated by voluntary 
compact, on Gospel principles, for Christian work and worship, is a 
true Church of Christ 

2. Such a Church, as a rule, should indude only those who can 
conveniently worship and labor together, and watch over each other. 

3. Every member of such a Church has equal essential rights, 
powers and privileges, with every other (except so far as the New 
Testament and common sense make some special abridgment in 
the case of female and youthful members) ; and the membership to- 



1 Th« C<mgT«gatioiullst8 of Bngknd qm the term " Independent ^ ae eynonTmoiu with 
" OangregatiooeL" And the tenth of the " Prlndplea of Church Order and DiicipUne -* aet 
Ibrth by the ** Congregational Union of England and Wales," expressly recognises the fellow- 
ship of chnrches, and the duty of " separation " ftom such churches as " depart Dram the Qoa- 
pel of Christ." 
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gether, by majority vote (though, so far as possible to human imper- 
fection, there should never be any minority in Congregationalism), 
have the right and duty of choosing all necessary officers, of admitting, 
dismissing and disciplining their own members, and of transacting all 
other appropriate business of a Christian Church. 

4. Every such Church, — while it tfughtj meeUy and grateiully to 
receive, and candidly and prayerfully to "weigh advice, and, if need 
be, admonition, from its sister churches — id yet independent of any 
outward jurisdiction or control, whether from Popes, PatriarchB, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, or other persons assuming to be Christ's officials ; 
from General Conventions, Conferences, or Assemblies ; from Synods 
and Presbyteries, and from Associations, Councils or other courts or 
convocations ; or frx>m other churches ;.n[)elng answerable directly and 
only to Christ its head. And every such Church, whatever may be 
the lowliness of its worldly estate, is on a level of inherent genuine- 
ness, dignity and authority, with every other Church on earth. 

5. A fraternal fellowship should be maintained by these equal 
and independent churches, with affectionate carefulness for each 
other's soundness of doctrine, and general welfare — the strong ever 
eager to aid the weak, as members of Christ's great family. And 
though every such Church is equal in essential rights and powers 
with every other, and, by its very constitution, independent of all ec- 
clesiastical control, yet when difficulties arise, or espedally important 
matters claim decision (as when Pastors are to be settled or dismissed, 
or when any Church itself is to adopt its creed and commence its 
organic life) it is not only competent but desirable that such churches 
should, in a fraternal manner, advise each other — assembling by 
delegation in council for that purpose — such advice being, however, 
tendered only as one friend counsels another, and subject, in all cases 
to the final decision of the party asking for it. And, if any Church 
should seem to its fellow churches wilfully and wrongfully to disre- 
gard their advice — by adopting an erroneous creed, or establishing 
over itself an unsound or unfaithful pastor — those churches would 
not only have the right, but would be bound in conscience, to with- 
draw themselves from all complicity with, and responsibility for, such 
action, by the formal revocation of their existing fellowship with the 
ollfending Church, until it should return to what seems to them to be 
the path of its duty. Such action on their part, however, will in no 
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way aspire to take the place (3^ authority over the Church to which it 
refers. It will simply be a labor of moral suasion and self-justifica- 
tioDy such as might similarlj occur among sovereign States, or be- 
tween families or individuals in private life* 

6. The officers which Christ has designated for his churches are 
of two kinds ; — the Jirtt — indiscriminately called, in the New Tes- 
tament, Presbyters, Bishops, Elders or Overseers; now usually called 
Pastors-— who preach the word and have the general oversight 
of the spiritual concerns of the Church ; the secondy Deacons, who 
attend to the relief of the poor, and the secular affairs of the organi- 
zation, and aid the Pastor, generally, as they have ability and oppor- 
tunity. These officers are chosen by the membership fit>m their own 
number, and the distinctive idea of their office is, that they are to be 
the servants, — for spiritual and material toil — and not the masters 
of the Church. 

Abj t)jthej^ principles, all the power of the Church on earth is 
thus held to reside — under the constant oversight of Christ, its ever- 
living and overruling, though risen» Head— in its Cougregsiiion^i^ 
believers, the assembly of the faithful, it is evident that the name 
CoNGBEOATiONAL, fhough neither most compact nor elegant, is yet 
most apt and forcible, as the distinguishing epithet of those churches 
which hold this faith. 

Since CongregationfdisTQ is thus a form of Church order and gov- 
ernment, rather than a system of doctrinal faith, it is obvious that — 
without incongruity or impropriety — it may be held and practiced 
by those of different religious beliefs. A Church holding an Annin- 
ian, or Pelagian creed may adopt and act upon the principle that all 
Ecclesiastical power is resident in the brotherhood, with as much pro- 
priety as a Church holding the Five Points of Calvinism ; those who 
limit B^tism to immersion, with as much success as those who 
hold that the application of water, in any form, in the name of the 
Trinity, is Baptism. And, as a matter of fact, though the name 
^ Congregationalists " is populariy associated, as a denominational 
epithet, mainly with those who hold the Congregational form of 
Church government in connection with a religious faith represented, 
for substance of doctrine, by the Catechism of the Westminster A»- 
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semblj, mniTj fttW hnflii?ff ^ p^^feoaing Christiana are alao Congr&- 
'^gatioiud in their jChurch gov^nuneot. The great Baptist Denom- 
ination — wiUi some leanings toward Independency, properlj so 
called — is yeT purely Congregational in its principles of Church 
order and government The same, for substance, is true also of 
the Unitarian, Uniyersalist, and ^ Christian '* denominations, and of 
the Wesleyan, and Independent, or Congregational Methodists. 

The numt)er of churches in this country which are essentially 
Congregational in their form of government, may be ^proximately 
estimated, as follows : — 

Chnrebcf. 

Orthodox Congregationalists,^ . . • • 2,676 

Regular Baptists,^ 12,730 

Other Baptists,* 5,575 

Christians,^ 1,600 

Wesleyan Methodists,* 600 

Other Congregational Methodists,* • • • 200 

Unitarians,' 246 

Universaliats,* 1,128 

24,755 

Add now to these, 2,591 Congregational Orthodox churches in 
England and her colonies,* with 2,000 ^ Particular," ^* and some 120 
**' Greneral" Baptist churches on the same field, and we have — leaving 
out of the account the large number of essentially Congregational 
Methodists in the mother country, — a grand total among those who 
speak the English tongue, of some 29,466 churches whose govern- 
ment is essentially Congregational, as opposed to the aristocratic and 
monarchic forms of Church government ! 

The whole number of Christian churches reported in the United 
States by the last census, was 38,183. Add twenty per cent for 
increase, and we have 45,819 as the approximate present number. 
Comparing with this total the number of churches Congregationally 

1 Qmgregationol QuoTt^rfy, Jan. 1860. p. 189. f Omg. Quar. Jol/, 1859. p. 297. 

S Cbng. Quar.y Oct. 1869. p. 886. 8 Ibid. 

S Gang. Quof ., Apxil, 1860. p. 222 ; and American Christian Reeord. p. 46. 

4 Qmg. Quar., July, 1860. p. 806. 8 fingUah " Year Book," 1860. 

« Qmg. Quar, April, 1860. p. 222. JO Appleton'a Cyclopedia, Art. ** Bapttat." 

• lUd. 
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governed on this tenitoiy (24,755 less 657, outside the limitd of 
the United States), and we have, in round numbers, a proportion of 
ffths, in favor of Congregationalists as compared with all others; 
showing that, instead of being, as has often been alleged, a merelj 
Provincial, and peculiarly New England idea, this system of Congre- 
gational government for Christian churches, is substantially held and 
practiced by more than one half of the entire professing Christianity 
of the land I 

Or, if a comparison be desired that shall be confined to churches 
commonly reputed to be "Evangelical" in their faith; — throwing 
out of the estimated total of 45,819, ten per cent for Non Evangelical 
churches (which would seem to be about what the census would in- 
dicate as a fair proportion for them), we have left an " Evangelical" 
total of over 41,000 churches. Throwing out, on the other hand, from 
the Congregational total, the 2,974 Unitarian, Universalist, and ^ Chria- 
tiaa " churches, we have left a total of '^ Evangelical " churches Con- 
gregationally governed, of 21,124 ; thus giving us a Congregational 
proportion of about f}sts of the entire "Evangelical" Christian- 
ity of the nation — still more than one half! ^ 

As a distinctive form of Church order it is clear, therefore, that 
Congregationalism leads all others in this country in the number of 
its adherents, while it has nearly three times as many Evangelical 
churches, scattered through the length and breadth of the land, as are 
included in all those Bodies that are Presbyterian in name and form. 

Facts show also that the Congregational form of Church order has 
been found equally practicable and beneficial in all parts of the land. 
The great nugority of the Congregational churches is found out of 
New England. From the imperfect statistics in our possession, we are 



1 The rdatlTV strength of MTenl of tiiA prominent BfeUgioos Bodies In this conntry may bo 
hinted at as IbUowi : — 

Roman Catholics, 2^ Chnrehes and Chapels. 

Protestant Episcopalians, 2,110 Parishes. 

MeUiodlst XpiscopaUsns, 9,428 Ministers. 

Presbyterians, (all Unds), 7,864 Ghnrehes. 

Befimned Datch, 400 ** 

. Evangelical Lntherans, 2,048 " 

German Relbnned, 1,018 ** 

Orthodox Congregationalists, .... 2,676 " 

Jtcgnlar Baptist!, 12,780 '« 

Other Baptists, 6,676 " 

Congregational Methodists, 80O ** 
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able to state that there are 756 churches Congregationallj governed 
in Alabama ; in Arkansas, 269 ; in California, 54 ; in Delaware, 2 ; 
in the District of Columbia, 7 ; in Florida, 107 ; in Georgia, 995 ; in 
Illinois, 902 ; in Indiana, 733 ; in Indian Territory, 45 ; in Iowa, 
388; in Kansas, 44; in Kentucky, 852; in Louisiana, 189; in 
Maryland, 38 ; in Michigan, 344 ; in Minnesota, 97 ; in Mississippi, 
577; in Missouri, 698; in Nebraska, 17; in New Jersey, 120; in 
New York, 1,239 ; in North Carolina, 649 ; in Ohio, 829 ; in Ore- 
gon, 41 ; in Pennsylvania, 460 ; in South Carolina, 463 ; in Tennes- 
see, 644; in Texas, 387 ; in Virginia, 716 ; in Wisconsin, 354. 

If we arrange these under the grand divisions of the Union, we 
shall get the following results : ~- 

CoDgrefKtlamil ChnrohM. 

New England, 2,977 

Middle States, 1,821 

Southern States, 4,884 

Western States, 6,311 

Or, taking the account by States, under each division (counting three 
territories with the eleven Western States) we have local averages of 
churches Congregationally governed, as follows: — 

In each New England State, 496 

*^ Middle State, 455 

« Southern State, 488 

** Western State, 450 

This shows a remarkable evenness of distribution, and demonstrates 
that, as a system, Congregationalism has been found to be equally 
adapted to every latitude and phase of society among us. More com- 
plete and later returns would considerably increase these totals. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHENCE CONaREGATIONALISH 19. 

Whence did this large number of Christian believers get their 
faith in this democratic form of Church government ; as distinguished 
from the aristocracy of Presbyterianism^ and the monarchy of the 
Episcopal, Patriarchal or Papal hierarchy ? 

As a matter of principle, they take it directly from the Bible, in- 
terpreted by common sense. As a matter of history, they have re- 
ceived it from a succession of faithful men who gained it from the 
Bible, illustrated and enforced by the Providence of its benignant 
Author ; and who proved it " in much patience, in afilictions, in neces- 
sities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labors, 
in watchings, in festings ; by pureness, by knowledge, by long suffer- 
ing, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word 
of truth, by the power of God, by the armor of righteousness on the 
right hand, and on the led/* 

A rapid glance over those portions of the New Testament which 
convey to us the will of Christ concerning his churches — in direct 
precept, or in the conduct of those who acted under Inspiration from 
him — will show us how naturally and inevitably the Congregational 
system of Church order and government grew therefrom, and how 
necessarily it must ever entrench itself in the hearts of those who 
look to the Bible simply for their faith. 

The Church dates from days described in the book of Genesis. 
But the Christian Church had its origin in the teachings and labors 
of Jesus. The Gospels contain no record of any prescribed organic 
plan for its life, yet there were hints dropped from the lips of our 
Saviour which seem to have been intended to prepare the minds of 
the disciples for that further revelation of his will, which was subse- 
quently to be made in the preaching and practice of his apostles. 
(8) 
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Section 1. The AHmaHans of ChriU in regcard to Church Gov- 

emmenU 

Without taking space here to gather up all the indirect suggea- 
tions and hints which the Gospels contain on this subject, we tDin, at 
once, to three important passages in the record of Matthew. 

In the 18th chapter, {w. 15-17,) Christ directs that an offence 
which cannot be privately settled, be told to the Church, and '< if he 
neglect to hear the Church, [txx^i/criige — ekklisia, 'the assembled,' 'the 
congregation of believers,'] ^ let him be unto thee as an heathen man 
and a publican ;** thus suggesting the principle that, so far as internal 
discipline is concerned, the decision of any associated local body of 
believers should be final to all under its jurisdiction. 

So, in the 20th chapter, {w, 20-28,) when the mother of James 
and John was an applicant, on behalf of her sons, for some special 
place of honor in the new ^ kingdom," and the application had dis- 
turbed the other ten, as if the best places in that kingdom were in 
danger of being surreptitiously taken, Christ, in rebuke and explana- 
tion, *^ called them unto him, and said : Te know that the princes of 
the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great, 
exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you : 
but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister 
[dMxovog — diakanoSj 'one dusty from running,' 'a runner or waiter'] ; 
And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant 
[dvvXog — doulos, 'bondman,' 'humblest servant'] ; even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister," etc So, again, 
in the 23d chapter, (vv, 8-11,) Christ instructed his disciples : " Be 
not ye called Rabbi ; for one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren. And call no man your father [spiritual superior] upon 
the earth ; for one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be 
ye called masters, [xadtipitou — kcUhegitai, 'leaders of the con- 
science']; for one is your Master, even Christ. But he that is 



1 ** r? UgXtimta^ by what ibilowi, certainly not * the Jewish Synagogue ' (for how eonld re. 18- 
20 be aaid in any lense o/it ?) bat * ihi Congregation ' of ChristlanB ; 1. 1. In early timee, such 
as in Aets !▼ : SS* the one congregation, — in after times, that congregatton of which thou and 
ho are members. That it cannot mean tkt Church eu reprtunud by her ruUrSf appears by vo. 
19, 90, — where any collection of belieyers Is lifted with the power of deciding in such cages. 
Nothing can be fVirther from the sphrit of our Lord^s command than proceedings In what ara 
o&Uy enough oaUed ' EodedMtioal * Govts. "— itj/brtf. Qruk Tut, and Com. Matt zviii: 17. 
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greatest [really greatest] among you shall be your servant," [^SuSatO' 
vog']. These passages seem necessarily to involve, and prepare the 
way for, the doctrine of the inherent essential equality in rank of all 
true believers on earth, and to require their subjection only to God as 
Father, and to Christ as Teacher and Head.^ And, since every 
organic body must have same government, these precepts — so far as 
they were left unmodified to mold the future — appear to have been 
intended to control all ideas of government which might be subse- 
quently proposed for the external development of the Christian 
Church, and oblige it, under whatever form, to recognize this essen- 
tial equality among its entire membership, and provide for a ministiy 
of service and not of rule. 

We find no record of any counter teaching finom our Saviour's 
lips. The only passage which requires notice, as being even seem- 
ingly of difierent character, is that in the 16th of Matthew, (yv, 18- 
19,) where Christ, in response to Peter's fi»nk and earnest avowal of 
&itli in his Messiahship, says: •'thou art Peter [^Tlhgog — Petros']. 
and upon this rock [nkgif — petrd] I will build my Church ; and the 
gates of hell shaU not prevail against it And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, shall be loosed m heaven." This might, at first glance, look 
like the conferring of some special function and honor upon Peter, 
either as an mdividual, or as the representative of a class. Accord- 
ingly we find that the Romish Church has, with short logic, reasoned 
fifom this passage thus:* * Peter was the rock on which the Church 
was built ; but a foundation rock must necessarily have existence at 
least as long as its superstructure, and the promise must therefore 
have been made to Peter in some sense allowing of succession, and so 
of permanence ; but the Bishop of Rome is the legitimate successor 
of Peter ; therefore this promise of Christ was made to the Bishop of 
Rome, who, through all time, was thus constituted the earthly head 



1 " We hxn God, In hli Trinity, here declAzed to ns m the only Father, Vaster, and Teacher 
€f Chrtetlane; their irorn/>, KatfnyftrHi (=«^i?yd$ rv^Aoiir, Bom. U: 19), and 6i6aoicAXot —the 
only one in all theee Klatione, on whom they can rest or depend. Thqr are all brttknn : aU 
substantially equal— iioim 6y office or pnctdma^ neanr to God tktm tmotAtrf nono standing 
Utwten kit brother and God:' -^ Alford. Com. Matt, zziii: 8-10. 

t 8eeMaldonatasln£fangeUa,hilooo; also Chr. Wordsworth's *< Voor Gospels," in loco. 
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of the Christian Church — having the power of (the 
to, or excluding from heaven. 

This was not so understood, however, by the Apostles ; for, on on 
occasion,^ the counsel of James was followed in preference to ths 
of Peter, and Paul once ^ withstood him to the face, because he w£ 
to be blamed."' Nor did the early Christian Fathers so understand it 

It is obvious that Christ, when he said ^ on this rock will I buil 
my Church," either alluded to the declaration of &ith which Pete 
had just made, and meant to say — ^ upon the rock of this great trtUh. 
I will build my Church ; *' or that he turned suddenly from Peter to 
himself, and meant to say — " upon this rock (of myself ^ as the Mes- 
siah,) I will build my Church ; " or that he refeired directly to Peter, 
and meant, in some sense, to say — ^upon you, Peter, I will build 
my Church." The latter is unquestionably the most natural, and 
therefore the most probable sense. Nor does it require the adoption 
of the Romish hypothesis — in itself unnatural and absurd, and un- 
supported by any shred of other Scripture. We simply need to un- 
derstand here such a slight play upon words as is very common in 
the sacred writers,^ and we get a sound and strong and sufficient 
sense, without any suggestion of Peter*s lordship over Grod*s heritage 
either for himself, his class, or their successors. " Thou art Peter 
[Syriac, * Cephas,' a rock, — so named by Christ himself (John i : 
42), because of divine insight into his character] — and upon this rock 
(this solid fitness — in essential boldness and firmness of character — 
for sennce in the difficult work of winning men to the Gospel), 1 wiU 
build my Church ; that is, thy labors shall become a foundation stone 



1 AeteX7:7-^. 

sOal. U:ll. 

• We find among them, indeed, the genni of all gnbeequent eiiticinn upon the inl^Ject 
Seme jbw of them regarded the tirpa of the Chnrch aa hehig Peter ; more aa the/atiA of Peter ; 
othen understood the reference to he to Chrlat. Augnatine ohanged his view from the former 
to the latter, aa he says, (Retrao. 1: 21). Jerome says, {Comment on Matt, yil: 26. — Ed. 
Baale. A. I). 1£86, Vol iz. p. 24), the rock is " Bom. Noster, Jenu Chistus." Ambrose says, (in 
Lae. iz. 20), '* Petra est Chrittiis ; etfam disdpolo sno hqjos Tocabnli gratiam non nqpiTit at ipse 
flit Petros, qnod de Pttra habeat solidltatem constantiae, fldei flrmltatem.'' Angnstine (De pee> 
eat. mer. Lib. li. C. 20. Ed. Antwerp. A. I). 1700), says Puul *' tanti Apostolatos meniit prinetpo' 
ftnn." So Ambrose declares (De Spir. Sane. H : 18), " nee Paulas inftrlor Petro." Even Gregory 
VII. (Hildebrsnd) admitted the doctrine taught last by Augustine, Ibr when he deposed Henry 
IV., he sent a crown to Rudolphus with the tnscilptfon, " PMra (Christ) dedit PeirOj Petrua 
dladema Rodolpho."— (Vide Baronlus, Vol. zi. p. 70i.) 

«Beel[att.T: 19; zz: 16, etc. 
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on which it shall rise.^ This interpretation is borne out bj the fact ^ 
that Peter was the first to preach Christ to both Jews * and Gentiles.^ 
Olshausen seems to lean towards the idea that Peter's enunciated 
truth was the ^ rock," yet he says,* ^ the faith itself, and his confession 
of it, must not he regarded <is apart from Peter himself personalfy ; it is 
identified with him — not with the old Simon, but with the new Pe- 
ter." And as to " the power of the keys," it is enough to suggest 
that, so far as the natural idea of opening which attaches to a key is 
modified by Biblical use, it gets mainly the sense of the power of su- 
perintendence with reference to the bestowal of certain privileges,' 
and its simple use would seem to be to promise to Peter that he shall 
be made the instrument for opening the door of the Church to the 
world; as he was made after the ascension. And if any idea of vest- 
ing power over the Church in Peter, as an individual, or as repre- 
senting the Apostles, be insisted on in connection with this! verse ; by 
turning over to the 18th chapter (v. 18), it will becomel clear that 
the same power of binding and loosing was there conferred — and in 
the same language — upon the whole body of the disciples ; the en- 
tire Church, as then existing. So that this passage, in no sense, con- 
tradicts or modifies those teachings of fraternal equality among his 
followers, which Christ had before solemnly promulged. 

So far, then, as the Gospels are concerned, it appears to be settled 
that as Christ was the visible and only head of his Church so long as 
he remained on earth, and besides him there was no superiority and 



1 <* The name n£r/)o( denotes the p«r<ona/po«»tion o/t^ic <qH)«tfftn tA« fttttMin^o/ 

the ChvTch of Ckriit. He was the fliet (^ those foundation stones (Eph. ii : 22 ; Kerr, zxi : 14) 
on which the liTing temple of Qod wan built : this building itself, beginning on the day of Pente- 
cost by the laying of three thousand living stones on this very foundation. That tiiis is the 
simple and only interprotation of the words of our Lord, the whole usage of the New Testament 
shows : in which not doctrines, nor confessions, but mm, are uniformly the pillars and stones 
of the spiritual building. See 1 Pet. U: 4-6; 1 Tim. iU: 16; Gal. ii: 9; Eph. ii: 20; Hot. 
iii : 12." — il//brrf. Com. Matt, xri : 18. 

X ** Another personal promise to Peter, remarkably ftalfllled in his being the first to admit both 
Jews and Gentiles into the Church ; thus using the power of the keys to open the door of salTSr 
tion." — ifti/onf. Com, Matt, xvi: 19. 

* Acts ii: 14. 
« Acts z: 84. 

* Vol. 1, p. 560. KendrieVs refvlsloiL 

* Tertullian (de Jejunils adv. Psych, c. 16.) sani.— alluding to PauPs permission (1 Cor. 
z : 26), to eat *< whatsoever is sold in the shambles," — " clayes maoelli tibi tradidit ; " — ' Paul 
hss given to you the k^s of the meat-market '^mflanlng f^ authority to buy and eat what- 
ever is sold there. 
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no mling, b^t all were brethren, equal in rights, however unequal in 
their performance of service, or their earning of honor ; so it was his 
idea and intention in regard to the practical development of the 
Christian Qhurch through i^ the ages, that he should still remain, 
though ascended, its invisible jet real and only head ; and that its 
membership should permanently stand on the same broad platfonn of 
essential equalitj. 

Section S. The Testimony of the Apostles in regard to Church 

Government. 

Passing on now to the Acts of the Apostles, we shall see that they 
bear the most decided testimony that this teaching of Christ was re- 
ceived, and acted upon, by his followers, in the sense which we have 
put upon it. The Christian Church of the first century — so far as 
the fifth book of the New Testament conveys its history — was gov- 
erned, not by Peter, or by any other Apostle, as in Christ's stead ; 
nor by all the Apostles, in their own right, or by any delegation of 
power fix)m Christ ; but by itself, under Christ as its great head ; by 
its entire membership — debating, deciding, doing.^ 

This will be made evident by the examination of those passages 
which contain a record of Church action. In the appointment of 



1 ** Thft ctMooe of the Chzistlaa conunanity vested on this : that no one indlridnal shoold he 
the dboeen, pxvflmhient organ of the Holy Spirit for the gnldanee of the whole ; bat all were to 
ooOperate, each at his particalar position, and with the gifts bestowed on liim, one supplying 
wiiat might be wanted by another, for the adranoement of the Christian lilb and the oonunan 
end.^ — Neamder^ Ckmrdi Hirtory. Toney's Translation. Vol. 1, p. 181. 

** The Jewish and later Catholie antithesis of elergy and laity has no pUee In tiie apoatoUo 
age. Hie ministers, on the one part, are as slnlhl and dependent on redeeming grace as the 
members of the congrq;atioins ; and the members, on the other, share equally with the minis- 
ten in tlie blesshigs of the gospel, ei\)oy equal freedom of access to the throne of grace, end are 
called to the same direct communion with Christ, the head of tae wliote body." — Sekt^. His- 
Serf of the Christian Ohmreh, A. D. 1-811 ; p. 181. 

" The assembled people, therefore, elected their own rulers and teachers, or by their firee eon- 
tent receiTed such as were nominated to them. They also, by their suffrages, rejected or con- 
firmed tlM laws that were proposed by their rulers, in their assemblies ; they excluded profligate 
and l^ieed brethren, and restored them ; they decided the oontroTersies and disputes that 
arose ; they heard and determined the cause of presbyters and deacons ; in a woid, the people 
did everything that is proper for those in whom the npreme power of the community is 

retted Among all the members of the Church, of whatever class or condition, there was 

the most perlbet equality ; which they manifested by their lore feests, by the use of the appel- 
lations, brethren and sisters, and in other ways." — Murdoek's Masheim^ Vol. 1, pp. 68, 69. 

'* All btfierers in Christ were called brethren and sisten, w id were such is 1»M»^<" g and real- 
ttr,-^^Qnerieke's Manwd, Shedd's Tzans. p. 128. 
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some one in place of Judas,^ it appears that an hundred and twenty 
Church members were present, and Peter, after referring to the fate 
of the apostate, expressed his conviction of the necessity that some 
one who was competent, in virtue of a sufficient attendance on Clirist's 
teachings, should JjevsaOou — genesthai, *be constituted,' or 'ap- 
pointed '] to be an official witness, with the eleven, of his " resurrec- 
tion." And they [^farrjcav dio — estesan duo, 'stood forward,* or 
* selected to stand forward,'] two ; and then, recognizing Christ, who 
had chosen all of the eleven, to be still their Master and Head, and 
entitled to choose now as before,* they prayed him to exercise his 
choice in the lot by " the whole disposing thereof," • and then ' gave 
forth their lots,' and the lot fell upon Matthias, who was thenceforth 
numbered with the eleven Apostles. 

Mosheim * goes, indeed, so far as to urge that the translation of this 
phrase "gave forth their lots," [l^caxay ^X^Qwg — eddkan kleftnu'] 
should be ' they cast their votes ' — making the passage teach that 
the suffrage of the one hundred and twenty was exercised not merely 
— as it confessedly was — in the selection of the two, but also in 
the subsequent election of the one. And even Chrysostom * says : — 
" Peter did everything here with the common consent ; nothing, by 
his own will and authority. He left the judgment to the multi- 
tude, to secure their respect to the elected, and to ft^e himself ftom 
every invidious reflection. He did not himself appoint the two, it 
was the act of alL" 

Perhaps the real sense of the passage may be cleared by consid- 
ering the nature of their subsequent action, which it is natural to 
assume — in the absence of any evidence to the contrary — would be 
in harmony with what was then done. 

We find, then,* that when it became needful to appoint deacons to 



1 Acts i : 16-26. 

* " If any element in the Idea of an apostle is dear and well eatabUshed, it is tiiat of hii bar- 
ing been chosen by the Lord himself. (See Lnke tI : 18 ; John tI : 70 ; ziii : 18 ; xr : 16, 19 ; Acts 
i : 2). Indeed the assembly is so firmly confinoed of this prerogatiTe of the Lord in the ap- 
pointment of an apostle, that they considered the choice of the Lord to have been made already 
(ter. 24.) ; bo that tlie lot is only the maniftstation of this act of the Lord, which, though se- 
etei to them, was already concladed." — BatmgarUn*t JpottoL HUt. Clark's ed. Vol. 1, p. 88. 

s Proverbs zri : 88. 

4 ComtrufU, dt Rebus Christ, pp. 78-80. 

( Horn. ad. Act. 1, p. 26. 

• Acts Ti: 1-4. 
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aid the aposdes in ^ serving tables," the twelve assembled ^' the multi- 
tude of the disciples," and, having explained the existing necessitj, 
8ud : ^ Brethren, look ye out among you* [intaxsiftaade — eptskepsas' 
the"] seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, and wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint [xazaarTfCOfiiv — kcUastesomeny * set in 
place,' ' induct to office,'] over this business. And the saying pleased 
the multitude [rtavto^ tov nkifiov^ — pantos tou plethouSy * the all 
of the fulness of people,*] and they chose [^t^tXt^amo — exelexantOy 
^ selected out,'] Stephen, etc., etc, whom they set before the apostles ;" 
— for what purpose appears from the record of what followed. 
*^ And when they [the apostles] had prayed, they laid their hands on 
them" [the deacons] ; not for the purpose of electing them, but by 
way of solemnly inducting them into the office to which they had 
been already chosen by the free suffrage of alL 

In like manner there is collateral evidence that the whole member- 
ship acted in the choice of the messengers or delegates, of the 
churches, as Paul says ^ in honor of Titus, that it was not only true 
that his praise was in the gospel throughout all the churches, but that 
he had also been ^chosen \jjttQmovridiis — cheirotanitheiSy ^ appointed 
by vote of the outstretched hand,'] of the churches to travel " with 

So the whole Church appear to have voted in the choice of their 
presbyters or pastors. The authorized English version indeed 8a3rs 
of Paul and Barnabas : ^ '' and when they had ordained them elders 
in every Church, and prayed, with fasting, they commended them to 
the Lord, etc.," leaving the impression that the elders, or presbyters,* 
or pastors, were put over the churches by Paul and Barnabas, in 
right of their apostleship; and without any intimation that those 
churches were even so much as consulted in the matter. But what- 
ever the passage really does mean, it is evident that it does not mean 
this. Nothing is said about ^ ordination " in the Greek. The word 
npon which the real force of the text hinges is xtiooftovrfiavtsg — 
cheirotonesanieSf which limits and defines the action here described 
¥rith reference to the elders. That word is derived from two [;^ei^ — 
cA^tV, and rtirm — teino,^ which signify to 'stretch out,' or 'lift up 
the hand,' and it is conceded by all that its original use was to de- 



i2 0or.TiU: 19. tAct0zlT:23. 
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scribe the method of voting by < a show of hands,' in the election of 
magistrates bj the public assemblies of Athens, and hence its primary 
sense is, to choose hy hand-vote}' It is conceded also that it subse- 
quently took on the secondary sense of electing or appointing in cmy 
manner,^ The question which must determine its meaning here, is 
then in which of these senses it was used by the author of the Acts ; 
and, in regard to this, conmientators have been divided. Many, most 
respectable in philological attainments, and eminent for varied learn- 
ing, have taught that the word was here employed in its primaiy 
sense.* Others scarcely less eminent, have been equaUy positive that 
it is used in a secondary sense, and some would even justify our ver- 
sion in translating it by the word ' ordain.' ^ In this contrariety of 
opinion, it seems dear that no certainty can be arrived at &om the 
study of the etymology of the word alone, and that the only way of 
gaining a reasonable security of its intention here is to compare its 
possible meanings with the circumstances of the case, and settle upon 
that which best maintains the consistency of the Sacred Record. • K 
we read it ** ordained them elders in every Church," we strain the 
sense of the word beyond any secondary meaning which was natural 
to that time; we assume, without proof, the previous existence of 
elders (which were now merely ordained) in those churches ; we 
render tautological the account (of seeming public consecration by 



1 8«e Uddell and Scott, BoUsMm, and Soloer ; also Smith's '^BletioDAiy of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, -* art. CkeirotoniOy p. 271 ; also Owen^s " True Nature of a Gospel Church," woriu. 
Vol. xri, p. 62, where numerous citations are giren from Demosthenes, Thucydides, Arlstoph*- 
nect, etc., showing this use ; also Colman's " PiimiCiye Church," pp. 6d-68. 

s See quotations from Philo, Ludan and Maximus lyxlus, In Daridson^s *' Ecdes. Pol. of 
New Test." pp. 901-2. 

s Vox orta ex more Grmooram, qui porreetis manibus suffiragia ferebant. Beza, in loco, 

it Signiflcat hos sufRtagiis delectos ftiisBe.'* EraMmu$^ in loco. 

" Cum suffragiis, dve per suffragia, creassent," is dted by Poole, as the formula in which 
agree Piscator, and the Toislons Fladi Illjriid, Tignrina, PagnM and Plscatoris. — i^0o^ 6^ 
op9i* Orit. in loeo. 

* See Luther, Brennius, Hammond, etc., in loco. 

A flirther idea Is suggested by some in connection with this word, which is not without in- 
terest, namely : that its chief significence here is in its connyal of the gift of the Holy GhosI 
by the imposition of hands. • Ughtfbot says : ^* non placet quia In Eocleslis his reoens plantatis 
ac cosTersis nuIU adhuo erant idonel ad Ministerium, nisi qui per impositionem manuum Apoa- 
tolorum Spiritum Sanctum acceperunt." Ckroniton^ 07. And Poole {^jtnotations^ Acts, xir: 
23), says the word means " hero, to ordain to any ofllee or place ; which might the rather be 
done by stretching out, or laying on of the hands of the apoettes, because by that means the 
Holy Ghost (or a power of working miracles) was frequently bestowed, (Chap. Tili: 17, 18,) 
which in those times was neoessaiy to authorise their doetrine to the Infldel world.*' 
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'prayer,' < fasting/ and < comme&^ng to the Lord') which follows; 
and we throw the narrative out of all natural connection with the sjs- 
tem of Church afiairs which is elsewhere revealed in the New Testa* 
ment. If we read it ^appointed them elden in evevy Church," we 
' impose this secondary sense upon the verb upon feeble evidence ; we 
commit Paul and Barnabas to a course of policy which is unlike any 
thing recorded of them before or after ; and we make their action 
exceptional both to the spirit and practice of the time, so &r as we 
can gather them from, the inspired narrative. It is admitted that the 
verb expresses some action of Paul and Barnabas, and the most rea» 
sonable supposition is that it asaert» that they tuperinUnded the elec* 
H<m of elders by every Church, and then consecrated them with het^ 
ing and prayer. This theory does no violence to the verbal integrity 
of the text, while it brings it into harmony with the general tenor of 
the action of the eariy diurches. This explanation b that of many 
ancient and modem scholars,^ and, we think, justifies itself to every 



1 (« PopQliu pMtofM eliglt, Md, M quid tanmltaoM Herat, pnMldmt ViMilnB •! 
qoMl BtodBnttofM." -~ Cblvm, GmrmmmI, m ioM. 

*'8ole( qnidoB x^%p&t9»iw {eotutUutn) rami d» qvftTlf tlwtioiw, Bthin qWB tb imo ?il 
pMMlaflt. 8<d ct etoetJoni, da qi» Hltor, Tn wi l we wiMO M um ptoMt cwdibto t, ob Id qnod 
In m minoii taim halMiimiu, t1 : 2, 8."— QroHm^ CemmnUy w loco. 

win all othtf plaoM on rad& oeoMlonf» tho mpootJM did adoilt and dinet tho ehmnliM to iim 
thflir liberty in ttulreholM. (Vide AetB,ZT:^26;lCor. XTl:8;2Cor. viii:19; Aeto,Tl:a) 
If OD eU theee and tlM like ooouloiie, the apootiee did goide and diraoi the peopto in their 1^^ 
and nee of their Ubertj, ae unto the eleetloa of pereone onto oOoee and emplofmento when ther 
Anicfaee themeelTee wen eoneeraed, what xeaeon Is then to depart fhm the proper and nrael 
rtgniflfaHwi of the word in tUe ptaoe, denoting nothing but what wae the common practiee of 
the apoetke on the like oeoedone? "— Oiom. ** 2Vim Hatwn ^a Go«Mi Cktnk," Wohb. VoL 
zri: p. 68. 

*'Tbe fplilt of flimiler tnumetionf and the genenl tenor of the New Teetment, ftrMd the 
eoppoeltlon [that Panl and Bamabae acted without the ooneurrenoe of the ohnrehee]. Brea 
In appointing an apoeUe, the company of the belieyen took a prominent pert The apaetlM did 
not complete their own nnmbet of themeelTee. The popular will was coneulted. So, too, in 
theeaeeofdeeeonB. Hence it may be ftirly inftrred that the appointment of eldere hera re- 
coidedwaenotmadecontrBxytothewlihQf tbadiidplM."— J)o«itfMii. ^ SeeL PM. qf Ift» 
Ttxt. p. a06. 

'* But eren though in Ite btter uaage xtiporwtiw may haTe acqulied the geneml iignllleation 
cf the cupreme inveetltun of olllciale, yet, in iti orlginel aceeptotfon, it ligniSed an election, bj 
boldtog up of the handi; and thia dgnifleatlon Is cleariy eetabUihed by 2Cor. Till: 18, 19, to 
beeHasarrlTingin thephraeeologyof thcNewTeetunent. BeeldM, the tnuMltkm ftom the 
oclgbaal to the BBcondaiy algnUlcation of the word wae brought about by (1m coniee of poUtleal 
development, wheteee in the Chuvoh not only did there ezlit no auch ground to the later 
vaage, but, on the contniy, an oppoaite Influence mi^t be luppooed to be at work. Accoidr 
in^, we mutt allow that Bothe Is light, when, with regard to the paamge beftne us, he mai»> 
tafaii that the most natunl inteipntotkm of x^iftor^nvm a^e6(, la aesundly the one wfafah 

2 
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candid mind, as that best fitting all the exigences of the case, while 
distinctly affirming the participation of the entire membership in the 
choice of those who were thus put over them in the Lord. 

Evidently, also, the whole Church acted in the discipline of offend- 
ing members — as Christ had commanded,^ — for Paul says ^ to the 
Church at Corinth, of a certain offender, '^ put away from yourselves 
that wicked person/' And afterward* he says — apparently refer- 
ring to subsequent action of theirs (caused by his advice) in the same 
case — ^sufficient unto such a man is this punishment, which was in- 
flicted (ypo twp TcXetovwf — hupo tou pletondn)^ ^ of the many,' u e. the 
brotherhood of the voting Church. 

It is equally dear that the whole membership was consulted in 
cases of doubt and difficulty. This was done in regard to Peter/ 
when there was a question whether he had done right in preadiing 

•4herM the cloiMt to the original aooeptation of the word : * tiiey— tiie tvo apoettea — aUow 
pwabyteia to be choeen tor the cammnnlty by Totlng.* " — Baumga/ten. JposioHe Htstory^jfil. 
1. p. 456. 

See also Neander, Chsekiehu der J^flanx. «. Lett, i, 206, and filmon, dU ApostoUseke Q*- 
metne^md Kuthenverfassung^ 8. 27. 

Dr. Alezazkder, himself a Pveabyteriaa— whom all students of the New Testainent Greek wiU 
respeet as a sound critio — says of this transaotion : " the use of this partleular expression, 
which originally signified the Tote of an assembly, does suflloe to JostiQr us In supposing that 
the method of election was the same as that recorded (Acts yi : 5, 6), where it is ezpliciUy re> 
eorded that the people chose the seyen, and the twelve ordained them." — AUxamder on AeU^ 
Tol. iL p. 66. 

Albert Barnes, also a Presbyterian, says on this passage, " probably all tiiat is meant by It is 
that they (Paul and Barnabas) presided in the assembly when the choice was made. It does 
not mean that they appointed them without consulting the Chundi, but it eyidently means 
that they appointed them in the usual way of appointing oflloen, by the suflOrage of the peo- 
ple." — Bcarnea^ Notes on Acts, p. 211. 

It is, moreover, a curious Ikct that the old English Bibles long retained, both in their text 
and maigin, the recognition of a popular rote in this election of elders. Matthew Tlndal says : 
(Itights of this Chr, ChMortk. asserted)^ " We read only of the apostles constituting elders by tho 
BUibages of the people, which, as it is the genuine signification of the Greek word used, so it is 
aooordingly interpreted by Rrasmus, Beat, Diodati, and fiiose who translated the Swiss, French, 
Italian, Belgic, and even English Bibles, till the Episcopal oorrection, which leaTcs out the 
words 'by election,' as well as tiie marginal notes, which afllim that the Aposties did not 
thrust Pastors Into the Church through a lordly superiority, but chose and placed them Uum 
by ttie Toice of the cot^jregatfon." 

Tyndale*s translation (A. D. 1684) reads, " And when they had ordened them elders by dtc- 
don in every eongregadon," etc. Cranmer*s (A. D. 1689), '* And whan they had ordened theoa 
elders by eUeeion in euery oongregackm," etc. The Oeneran (A. I). 1667), " And when they 
had ordeined them Elders by ejection in every Ghurche," etc. This recognition disappears ta 
the Bishop's Bible (1668), (for obvious reasons), and from the Rhdms version (1682), and found, 
no place in the authoriaed one, dated 1611. 

1 Matt, xviii: 17. • 2 Gor. U : 6. 

tlOor.Tsie. «Actszi:l-18. 
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the Gospel to the Grentiles, and, after thej had heard the evidence in 
the case, ^ they (" the Apostles and brethren,") held their peace and 
glorified God, saying : then hath Grod also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life." So when the question arose ^ whether to require 
Gentile converts to be circumcised, we find that Paul and Barnabas 
^ were received of the Church and of the Apostles and elders," and 
stated the case ; after which ^ it pleased the Apostles and elders, tnth 
ihe^ whole Churchy to send chosen men of their own company to An- 
tioch," etc. They accordingly chose Judas and Silas — who were 
neither Apostles nor elders, but only *^ chief men among the breth- 
ren " — to go to Antioch, and sent a letter by them, beginning : ^ the 
Apostles and elders and brethren^ send greeting," etc When this 
committee reached Antioch, they called not the officers of the Church, 
merely, together, but to nTSidog — to plelhos, 'the multitude,' and 
delivered them the Epistle, ^ which when they had xead, they fejoiced 
for the consolation." Thus the whole book of the Acts is veined by 
like democratic reference to '' the brethren," as the court of ultimate 
appeal, and the last residence of the power that was in the Church. 
This same chapter goes on (v. 33) to tell us significantly, that after 
Judas and Silas had tarried a space at Antioch, ^ they were let go in 
peace, yrom the brethrerij unto the Apostles." 

The Apostles were, from the specialty of their position, exceptional 
to all rules, yet they seem always careful to throw the weight of their 
influence on the side of popular rights. They counted themselves 
^ less than the least of all saints," and their language to the masses 
of the Church was, " ourselves your servants for Jesus' sake." They 
never claimed supreme authority over the Church because they were 
Apostles, and they taught those chosen of the Church whom they in- 
ducted into office, that it was not their function to be ^ lords over 
God's heritage," but " ensamples to the flock." They indeed exer- 
dsed, in the beginnmg, some practical control over the infant 
churches — just as our missionaries do among the heathen now — but 
it appears to have been pro tempore, and to have ceased so soon as those 
churches were in circumstances to enter upon the normal conditions 
of their life. They addressed the membership of the churches as 
'^ brethren" and '' sisters," and when remonstrating with them for 



1 Aets XT : 4-81. 
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any irregularitj, it was still with them as " brethren.'* They treated 
the churches as independent bodies, capable of, and responsible for, 
self-government They reported^ their own Apostolic doings to them^ 
as if they considered themselves amenable to them. 

They addressed in their Epistles the whole body of believers; espe* 
dally when they spoke of matters requiring action. Paul's Epistle 
to the Church at Fhilippi, begins : ^ Paul and Timotheus, the ser^ 
vants of Jesus Christ, to all the eainU in Christ Jesus which are at 
Philippi — with the bishops [that is, pastors] and deacons." They 
recognized the right of the churches to send out messengers and 
evangelists. They consulted with the churches, and the result of the 
discussion about circumcision was published in the name of ^the 
Apostles and elders cmd brethren." They advised the churches to 
settle their own difficulties,' never assuming to adjust them because 
they were Apostles. They laid the whole matter of electing officers 
and disciplining offenders upon the churches <— - functions whose very 
nature involved in this action of theirs the most radical and convino- 
ing testimony that they believed the membership of the Church to be, 
under Christ, the ultimate residence of Ecclesiastical power. They 
appear even to have devolved the administraticm of Christian ordi« 
nances upon the pastors of the individual churches. Paul thanka 
God that he personally baptized very few. Peter did not, himself, 
baptize Cornelius, or his companions.* 

The Aposties, clearly ffiled a peculiar, self-limiting and temporaiy 
office. They had the oversight of the planting of churches, and the 
care of them in their first immaturity. Paul speaks of himself as 
burdened -*T. not with the bishopric of some particular territory, but 
with ^ that which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches/* 
The same appears to have been true of his brethren, all — separately 
and together, wherever Christ might call, and however Christ might 
guide — laboring " for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ." Chiysostom 
says,* « the Aposties were constituted of God first-men [* overseers,* 
^leaders'] not of separate cities and nations, but aU were entrusted 
with the toarld." When they died, they left the churches to go on in 



1 See Aets zi: l-lSj sir : 26, 27, etc. • Aeto z: 48. 

i 1 Gor. Ti : 1-S. 4 As cited by Ounpboll, Leo. p. 775. 
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this line of democratic life which they evidentlj felt that Christ had 
prompted, and which they had, clearly, labored to promote. 

Placing this now by the side of those deductions from our Saviour^s 
teachings which we have already made, we seem to get yeiy dear 
and sufficient evidence that the Christian Church, as it went forth 
fiom the immediate impress of the Saviour and his inspired follow- 
ers, on its divine mission of preaching the Gospel to every creature, 
was essentiaUy democratic, or Congregational, in form -» recognizing 
no power of ruling above its membership below Christ still its Great 
Head ; its few and simple offices being offices of service and not of 
mastership ; and its presiding and controlling spirit one of fiatemity^ 
simplicity, and universal responsibility. 

• 

Section 8. The Testimony of Btstory in favor of Chngregatioi^ 

alism. 

As this Church of churches went abroad on its holy mission, it 
would naturally go in the spirit of its founders, and repeat every- 
where the model of its original in its earliest home. Gieseler ^ says, 
^ the new churches out of Palestine formed themselves after the pat- 
tern of the mother Church in Jerusalem/' and all the earliest and 
most trustworthy authorities which have come down to us confirm 
his words, and indicate that the democratic platform continued to be 
characteristic of the Church until it was modified, in the second and 
third centuries after Christ, by the invasion of alien elements. It is 
not our purpose here to anticipate the full discussion of particulars, 
which is subsequently proposed under their separate heads. It is 
sufficient, at this stage of the discussion, to quote the testimony of one 
every way competent to form a judgment, who has studied the sub- 
ject of Christian Anjtiquities, in their bearing upon Church govern- 
ment, with more tireless zeal and exhaustive research, than perhaps 
any other living man,^ and who sums up the result, under this head, 
as follows: — "These [early Christian] churches, wherever formed, 
became separate and independent bodies, competent to appoint their 
own officers, and to administer their own government, without refer- 
ence or subordination to any central authority or foreign power. No 

1 Sttrldaon^ Tmudatloii, r. 1. p. 90. * B«r. Lyntta OotanMa, D. ]>. 
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fiu^ connected with the history of the primitiTe churches is more fiiUy 
established or more generally conceded." ^ 

It was not till the latter half of the second century after Christ, 
when the fervor of the piety of the Apostolic age had began to cool, 
that the office and title of bishop, — in any sense correspondent to 
any thing now suggested by that name — begin to show themselves 
in the history of the Church, and then they appear to have come in 
as the choice between two evils.^ The formation of a sacerdotal 
caste, claiming for themselves prerogatives and authority like those of 
the Jewish priesthood, followed; until the people were stripped of 
the right of the election of their pastors,' ecdesiasdcal officers were 
multiplied, and, by the desire of ambitious men among the clergy to 
acquire power — fevored by the fact that their superior culture nec- 
essarily gave them great influence over a comparatively illiterate 
Church membership — the order of the Church was gradually swayed 
from the simple democracy of Jerusalem and Antioch ^ clean over ' to 
the monarchic abominations of the Papacy. 

Neighboring churches were first consolidated into one bishopric, 
then aggregated bishoprics grew into a vast hierarchy, which over- 
came all popular resistance, and settled itself securely for centuries 
at Home, giving birth there to those monstrous and malignant here- 
sies of doctrine, and those mournful and miserable immoralities of life, 
which, raying out gloom upon the general mind and heart, brought on 
the long night of ^ the dark ages." 



1 " Ancient ChriitJaoity exemplifled." Chap. li. leo. 4. p. 95. 

* Jerome (lired A. D. 881-^90) snggmts that the Idea of & standing officer, called a bishop, 
-was resorted to as an expedient to qnell the unchristian dissensioiis which had arisen among 
tiie clergy. He says: — 

** Idem est ergo presbyter, qui episeopus ; et antequam diaboli instinotu, studia in rellglone 
flerent, et dioeretur in popuUs ; ego sum Pauli ; ego, Apollo, ego autem Gephs, oommuni pres- 
byteriomm consilio eocleeiiB gubemabantur. Poetquam yero, unusquisque eos, qnoe baptl- 
■kTerat suos putabat esse, non Chrlsti, in toto orbe decretum est, ut nnus de preebyterls electus 
superponeretnr cfsteris, ad quem omnia ecclestcB cuxa pertlneret et schismatum aonina tolla- 
WDtnx." ^ CbmmetU. on TU. X. b- Opera, torn, \x. M, 2^ 

*s It is remarkable that a trace of this original Congregationalism, even to this day, maintains 
and justifies itself in the rery ritual of the Papal system ; since the Bishop is made to say, while 
ordaining a priest : * it was not without good reason that the tkthers had ordained that the «uivie€ 
of the peopU should be taken in the election of those persons who were to serve at the aitar ; to the 
end that, haTlng given assent to their ordination, they m%ht the more readily yield obedience to 
those who were so ordained-' [" Neque enim fhistra a patrfbus institutum, ut de electione Ulo- 
rum qui ad regimen altaris ■^**">*M* sunt, consulatur etiam popnlus," etc.]. — Ptrntif. Rom. 
DsOnUnat, Fres./bL 88. 
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The fact was long unknown to the world, yet there seems to Ve 
good evidence that in the valleja of the Cottian Alps, a little band, 
known since the tweUth century as Uhe Waldenses,' successfully re- 
fflsted this invasion of Papal corruption, and maintained their position 
against all persecution.^ They were the faithful ones to whom Milton 
makes such stirring reference in his thirteenth Sonnet: — 

" Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered Saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Foi^ not : in thy book record their groans. 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Fiemontese that rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learned thy way. 

Early may By the Babylonian woe." 

But, with this exception, ^ darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people," until the Reformation dawned upon a world 
that — largely Christian as it was, in name — resembled that Chris- 
tian world on which the Apostles closed their dying eyes scarcely so 
much as the bittern-haunted solitudes of the wilderness of Mount 
Seir to-day resemble that magnificent Fetra which dwelt so proudly in 
the clefls of the rocks, centering the caravans of Arabia, and Persia, 
and Egypt, and Syria, and overflowing with the wealth of the Orient. 

Moreover, Luther and his immediate coworkers in this Reformation 
were so engrossed by the consideration of the religious errors of Ro- 
manism, as a system of personal salvation for guilty and lost men, 
and so intent upon restoring the doctrine of justification by faith alone 

• 

1 Thej cUm to have inherited their religlooi idfth their lands, from the primitlvD ChrlfltSenf , 
The *• Nobla Leyezon > (A. D. 1100} ; Moneta, ^ QnUra CtUharos et VaUetueSy^ Lib. t. p. 406, 
(A. D. 1240) ; and Bdoerua, * De SeetU Antiquorum Haretieorum^^ c. 4. Bib. Pair. Vol. It. 
(A. n. 1260) bear witneai that the sect which they caU ^« Vaudte,'* and " Lombardi Panperes," 
and which was beyond question identical with those whom we call the Waldenses, made the 
■ame claim, six and seren hundred yean ago, which they now make, of direct descent from the 
prtanitiTe Church wifehoat aUoy from the Papacy. 
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to its andent and Scriptural place before the people, that they seem, 
for a dmCy to have overlooked tbe fact that the oi^gpanic constitutioa 
of the Church had been changed from its original simplidtj quite as 
much as the great doctrines of £uth ; with the related fact that those 
verj errors of doctrine had come in through the door opened for them 
by those organic modifications* Nor ought we to foiget that the first 
Reformers were so dependent upon the cooperation and protection of 
the secular arm of kings, princes, and nobles, who would have iix)wned 
upon any attempt to introduce radical reform into the outward struc- 
ture of the existing Church, that they may readily have felt that, if 
any efibrt in that direction were desirable, the time had not yet come 
when it could be wisely attempted. It was only when further expe- 
rience had tadght the truly pious that a hierarchy with the doctrine 
of justification by faith oould be just as tjrrannical as a hierarchy 
without it, and that any comfortable and equitable enjoyment of the 
individual right of thought and action was beyond hope so long as 
the working processes of the Church remained what they were ; that 
the philosophy of the connection between the outward form and the 
inward life of religion began to be reasoned out, and men, reading 
their Bibles anew with this point specially in mind, at length made 
the starding discovery that the genuine Church of the New Testa- 
ment — that pure a^id simple democracy which Christ gathered about 
himself, and which the Apostles nurtured, and which both bequeathed 
to the future as the instrument of its regeneration, — no longer had 
visible existence among men. 

From the day of Wicklifie — m Milton's words, ^ honored of God 
to be the first preacher of a general Reformation to all Europe," and 
since Milton's day affirmed to be ^the modem discoverer of the doc- 
trines of Congregational dissent"^ — there were persons in England 
seeking this great truth, if haply they might feel after it and find it. 
The Baptists * dato the origin of their existence as a denomination, 
among those days, and those investigations. There can be little 
question, however, that this discovery was most fully made by the 
English Puritans. Attempting to organize their own religious life 
in accordance with it, at Scrooby and elsewhere, the English hierarchy 
drove them out with violence. They cast about for a country where 



1 London and Westmmsur RevUw. No. 1. 1887. > Beleher's " Bellgloiu DeBominatkoi.*' 
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diej mi^t r^irodiioe the Apoetolic modd, and attempt to bring men 
bac^ to itB nndentanding and imitation. Fourteen years before the 
oompanj which John Bobinaon had trained and sent forth from Ley- 
den with his Uettingy landed on the lodL of Plymouth, they had band- 
ed themsdves together into a Congregational Chnrch,^ — the mother 
Qnnch of New England— on those principles^ hinted at in the pre- 
yioaa chiq^ter, whidi have given so much of yitality and of victory 
to the ref<»rmed religion in this land, and whidi, gradually leavening 
the hamp of modem Sodety, have inwrought themselves into the reli- 
gious life of the age to that extent which has been indicated in the 
fitatiatiffl ahready givea. 

Section 4. Proof from Scripture and Season of the IVuA of tke 
JBesenlUd Prtnciplee of OongregationaiUm. 

Having thus glanced at the teachings of Christ and his apostles^ 
and the history of the churdies founded by them, and so taken pre- 
paratory notice of the general drift c^the four Gospels, and the Book 
of the Acts, and the state of the &ct8, in the direction of the cardinal 
doctrines of CcHigregationalism, we are now prepared, more intelli- 
gently, for a more rigid inquiry how fiff its essential and distinguish- 
ing features bear the complexion of common sense, and of that word 
of our God which is to stand forever ? 

We may safely take the seminal Congregational prindple — that 
the Bible, rightly interpreted, is our only and suffident guide — for 
granted, and proceed to test those doctrines which, under the guidance 
of that prindple, the system announces as imperative upon men. In 
ddng 80» it will be convenient to follow the order in which they have 
been already announced-— (pp. 2, 3, 4). 

L Ant ooxpant of people believing themselves to be, 
and publicly professing themselves to be christians, as- 
sociated bt voluntary compact, on gospel principles, for 
Christian work and worship, is a true Church of Christ. 

Here are four distinct points, namely : 

1. A true Church must be composed of those who believe them- 
selves to be, and publidy profess to be, Christians. 

i Hnnter'fl " locmdBn of nnr Pljinoath." p. SO. 
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2* To constitnte a true Church, these professedly Christian per- 
sons must be united together, on Gospel principles, bj voiuntaiy com- 
pact, or covenant. 

8. That covenant must be for purposes -c^ Christian work and 
worship. 

4. Every such company of professing Christians, united by such a 
covenant^ for Christian work and worship, is a true Church of Christ. 

1. A true Okurck mutt be composed of those who beUeve themselves to 
k, andpuhlidy profess to be, Christians^ 

They must believe themselves to be Christians, or their movement 
toward a Church estate becomes stamped at once with hypocrisy or 
total misapprehension. They must profess themselves to be Chris- 
tians — and do so publicly — because the very idea of a Church in- 
volves the idea of confessing Christ before men ; ' of letting the light 
of their piety shine before men, that God may be glorified. That 
such hopeful piety in its members is essential to the exbtence of a 
true Church, wiU appear to be true from the testimony of several 
classes of passages. 

(1.) From those texts which describe the Church as being a holy 
body. Suchas:— - 

Heb. xii : 23. The Greneral Assembly and Church of the first 
bom, which are written in heaven. 

Acts ii : 47. And the Lord added to the Church daily such as 
should be saved. 



1 ** Now how muTBUom a thing b it, and faonentable withal, that amoogtt Chxlitians, any 
should be ibund so fkr at odds with Chrifltian holiness, as to think that others than apparently 
holy, at the least, deserred admittance into the fellowship of Christ's Chnreh, and therewlUi of 
Gluist ! Do, or can, the gracious promises of God made to the Ghozch, the heavenly blessings 
doe to the Chnreh, the seals of diTine grace given to the Chnreh, appeitsin to others than 
such?"— JbAn Robinson, Works. Vol. 111. p. G6. 

i( Both the Scriptures, end common resson teach, that whomsoever the Lord doth eall, and nas 
t0i and in any special work or employment, he doth in a special manner separate and sanctify 
them thereunto. And so the Chnreh, being to be employed in the special serrlee of Ood, to the 
g^ory of his special lore, and mercy in their happiness, and to show ftvth l&is virtues, must ba 
of such persons, as, by and in whom, he will, and may thus be wonhlpped and gloxiiled.'' — 
Ibid. Vol. iU, p. 127. 

" Est socUtas JSddimnf quia idem Ulud In proftssione constituit Bedesiam virfbHem, quod 
interna et real! sua natuia constituit Eodesiam mystkam ; Id ntJUUs.*^ Jmuiut, MethUL 
Jheol. Lib. Prim. Cap. xzzU. sec. 7. 

" By a visible Chnreh, we are to understand a society of Tlslbls sam«f .»» JBmmoM. Vol. t. 
p. 444. 

tllatt.x:82;Lnkezii:8; Bfattr: 16,eto. 
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Bom. ii : 29. But he is a Jew which is one inwardly ; and cir- 
cumcision is tliat of the hearty in the spirit^ and not in the letter ; 
whose praise is not of men, but of God. 

(2.) From thou which describe the vital uwian between Christ and 
the Church. Such as: — 

John XV : 5. I am the yine, ye are the branches, etc 

1 Cor. vi : 15. Enow je not that jour bodies are the members of 
Christ? 

£ph. i : 22, 23. And hath put all things under his feet, and gave 
him to be the head over all things to the Church, which is his body, 
etc 

£ph. ii : 20-22. And are built upon the foundation of the AposHes 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer stone ; in 
whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy 
^temple in the Lord : in whom ye also are builded together, etc 

(3.) From those which announce the design which Christ has in 
regard to the Church* Such as : — 

Titus ii : 14. Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
fix>m all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works. 

^ Eph. V : 25, 26. Even as Christ also loved the Church and gave 
himself for it ; that he might sanctify and cleanse it . . • that he might 
present it' to himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ; but that it should be holy and without blemish. 

(4.) Frmn those which affirm a radical distinction between the 
Church and the world Such as : — 

2 Cor. vi: 14-18. For what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath light with darkness? 
and what concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols ? for ye are the temple of the living God . . . where- 
fore come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
etc. 

Eph. v: 11. Have no fellowship with the unfruitfiil works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them. 

2 John : 10, 11. If there come any unto you, i&nd bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him Grod-speed : 
for he that biddeth him God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds. 
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(5.) From Ao9$ whifA require iuch prepoaraium for the recepUan 
of Ohurch ordinanees a» oni^ believers eon have* Such as :— - 

Acts ii : 88* Repent and be tNtptized. 

1 Cor. V : 8. Let us keep the feast, not with dd leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth. 

1 Cor. xi: 27-29. Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, 
and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthilj, shall be guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and so 
let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. For he that eateth 
and drinketh unworthOy, eateth and drinketh damnation to liimaplf, 
not discerning the Lord's body. 

(6.) From thoee which require the discipline of unworthy tnemhers* 
Such as:— 

1 Cor. v: 11-18. But now I have written unto you not to keep^ 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covet- 
ous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with 
such a one, no, not to eat. • • • Therefore put away fixun among 
yourselves that wicked person. 

2 Thess. iii : 6. Withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly. 

Tit iii : 10. A man that is a heretic, after the first and second 
admonition, reject 

To these might be added, also, that great dass of texts which rep* 
resent the Church as the Christianizing element in human society ; 
as the ^ salt of the earth,' the * light of the world,' the ^ pillar and 
ground of the truth,' etc But it is hardly necessary to multiply 
proofs of so plain a point If the Church is appointed to be pecul- 
iarly a holy body, if its members are to be united to Christ by the 
bond of a living ftuth, if Christ's design for the Church involves holi* 
ness in its membership, if it is to be radically distinguished from the 
world, if only believers can rightly partake of its ordinances, and if 
the unworthy in its ranks are to be cut off; it becomes very clear 
that only those who believe and profess to be Christians have any 
right to its privileges, or any share in its promises. The worldly- 
minded man, however correct in outward morality, has no place there. 
His salt is without savor. The light that is in him is darkness. The 
idea that all persons who live a life outwardly reputable, or who have 
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great respect finr Christian things^ or who-^to use the language of 
the Methodist ^ Discipline^" ^ — have merely a ^ desire of salvatioDy" 
may rightly belong to the Church, was not an Apostolic, as it is not a 
Scriptural idea,' but was begotten in the day when the Church and 
the world began to fraternize. 

2. 7b contiUuU a true Ohufth^ Aese profsmedfy Ohrutian peopb 
must be united together by voluntary compact^ or eovenanL^ 

The necessity for this arises out of the very nature of things. A 
Church is an organization. But every oiganization must have some 
organizing bond. The very act of associating implies a purpose, and 
die act of associating for a purpose implies some mutual understand* 
ing of, and agreement in, thai purpose, and such understanding and 
agreement is a covenant— express or implied; written, verbal, or of 
inference. 

Crod bound his people to himself and to each other, in the olden 
time, by covenants, references to which are scattered along the pages 
of both Old Testament and New.* And there are many Biblical 
principles and precepts which imply that it is God's will &r his chil* 

1 *<]kMtdiiMttA]llaeiplliieQrilMMtlbodl0tEplnopiaChii^ 10. 1806, pp. S7, SS. 

> ** A Ghuch, eooriiting of tbt tauUforimlaAfet nuM of a natlcn, wbera the great m^otlty 
i/Kf no wimWanm of Chrirtten ohanifeter, would 1iat6 Mtoanded the early flithen ; tboogh 
their ro c c eea aie wne hj degnee flmlUaited, tmt not ehv*^ leeoaeUed, to the mlMblefoa* 
pMiwehin of tmni." — BimMtt. " TktoL of Eariy Chmch.^ p. 142. 

" Tbeie to no eTidanee In the New Tsttement of the term Eedtsia ever bdng ^>plied to a yi]A- 
hie beptlMdeoeletyeooriitlnsofaiiiliodmaltltudei godly end ui:Vodlj.**--I)aiml^^ "JBcei. 
JW. qftka New Ikai.^ p^ UD. 

s ^^Itaet whereby the Church ie ai a ei<y eon^aeUd togBther, ie the Covenant. "—/oAii Lav-^ 
enpori^s ** Power «/ Qmgregational Ckmtht tUMtrted and tmu/ieolttf." p. 87. 

**Mataeacofwmn>ingandcoBii4emthigoftheSalntalnthefcUoiwhlpoftha^ 
to the ecder of the Ooepel, !■ that which gtvee cooetltudon and bdng to a Tiaible Church."— 
Hoohtr^a ^^Sunejf o/tke Sumnu qf Chunk Ducqi." p. 46. 

**lor the Joyningof ftlthftOiChrtotlanB into the ftUowihipaod eetataofaChuroh, we flndenol 
In SerlplQTC that God hath done It any other way then by entering all of them together (aa 
one man} hito an holy Corenant with himMlft.'* John Cotton's ** Way qftht Chmthet." p. 2. 

"Gorpoa sumus d» eonedentla reUgloDit, et dlniplin» dlTfadtatei et epeiybdlve."— Ilrfiif. 
iim. Apoi. SB. This !■ miiquDted by John Wlee, who adde " whereee enoh a body, or xeligloua 
eodetj, eould not be united but by a corenant ; he (TertuUian) calla It a covenant of hope, be- 
eauae the principal reepeot thenin wae had unto the tUugi hoped for."*- Joto Wiie't <* Vindi' 
cattonJ* p. 8, Ed. 1772. 

^ Vineulum hoe eet>teftw, vel ei p re mum , vel famplidtnm."— ilJiMiJiu, Lib. I. O^ xxxil : 16. 

"Materia Eocletin, aunt turn eommuniter Toeatl, et in faduM grattn receptl. WoUtbnu, 
XA. i. Cap.xxf: 10. 

4 Gen. xvli: 7; bod. mtv : 97; Sent. It: IS, Is: U, ndz: IS; Joeh. xsIt: 16-86; Neh. iz: 
88; Pa. dtt: 18; Bom. is: 4: GaL m: 17, It: 24} llph. tt: 12; Heb. Tlii: 7, ete. 
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dren to become united, as a oovenant, only, would unite them* His 
Church is a ' city/ a < house,' a < body fitly joined together and com- 
pacted;' a ^ body' in which there should be no ^schism.' Its acts 
are directed to be such as imply the union of its members in cove- 
nant; otherwise it could not 'withdraw' itself 'from every brother 
that walketh disorderly/ nor Move the brotherhood,' nor 'walk by 
the same rule,' nor ' mind the same thing.' 

8. This cavenani mutt he far purpa$ei of Ckrtitian work and wor^ 
ship} 

Good people affiliated for good purposes are not a Church, unless 
those purposes are distinctively Ohurch purposes ; that is, unless they 
aim directly at the promotion of the worship and service of God on 
Earth. This is evidently true in itself, and it finds proof in all which 
the Scriptures say of the churches of Christ Tuming to the first 
admission of mendbers to the Christian Church after the ascension,' 
we see that they ' that gladly received the word ' were baptized and 
* added to the Lord ; ' that they ' continued steadfastly in the Apos- 
tles' doctrine and fellowship^ and in breaking of bread and in prayer.* 
So the uniting one's self to the Church is called * ' confessing Christ 
before men,' that is, publicly pledging one's self to personal faith in 
Christ, and a life of obedience to him. It is laid down as the duty of 
the members of the Church,* to ' consider one another, to provoke unto 
love, and to good works ; not forsaking the assembling of themselves 
together.' All which (coincident with the whole tenor of the 60^ 
pel) goes to show that when men form a Church or join themselves 
to one, they enter into a oovenant for sacred purposes ; — the mainte- 
nance of all Christian doctrines, the practice of all Christian duty, 
the salvation of men and the glory of God. 

4. JEvery tueh company ofprofening Okrtstianif 90 united by cov» 
enanifor Okristian work and worship, is a true Ohurch of ChrisL^ 

• 

1 " Christ, beltored on uid conftMed, Is the rock wheraapon a partlenkr TUbto Ghnsoh if 
built. ''—JoAfi Davmport. ^^Fowv qf CongngqtimiA Ckunku fomOkaUd,^^ p. 10. 

t Acts U: 41-46. 

siiattx:8S. 

4Heb.z:a4,26. 

• ** Thto we hold md afflim, tfaatacompmy, wwiJiiting thoogli botof two or three, wpMiitBd 
from the world— whether nnchrietlan or antlHshitotiaa— end gathered hxto the name of Ohzlft 
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This will be seen to be trae fiom two considerations. 

(1.) From the Scriptural me of the word * CkurchJ The Greek 
word &txhi<sia — dtkUnOy is derived from a verb meaning <to 
call out,' and hence, ^to assemble,' and is the word that bad been 
long in use at Athens to signify the general assembly of the dti- 
sens, in which they met to discuss and determine upon matters 
of public interest ; — regularly about four times a month, and, oa 
occasions of sudden importance, whenever summoned by express 
for that purpose.^ The word is used in three senses in the New 
Testament. 

(a.) B mmetimes has this primary meaning; as in tbe account of 
the tumultuous gathering at Ephesus, where the ^ town clerk ' says : ' 
^ if ye inquire any thing concerning other matters, it shall be de- 
termined in a lawful assembly,'* "and he dismissed the assembly^* 
Stephen seems to have used it in much the same general sense 
of ^ a gathered multitude,' where he sdd of Moses,* " this is he that 
was in the ixxhiaictj in the wilderness, with the angeV' etc 

(6.) M is sometimes used to describe the general assembly of OhriS" 
tian people on earth — the Church universaL Thus, in these pas- 



"God hath set some in the Churchy first apostles, secondarily 
prophets," etc^ 

\j ft uo f wiMi t mftda to widk in til the wayi of God known unto fhem , Is a Chmeh, and w hath 
the whole power of Christ." «>JbAn Robin»o%. Works, Vol. ii. p. 182. 

*' And tor the gstiiering of a Church I do tell yon, that hi what place seerer, by what means 
soever, whether by prBSching the Gospel by a true ndnister, by a iUso minister, by no minlBter, 
or by reading and ooniiBxenjOe, <xr by any other means of publishing it, two or three fldthftU peo- 
ple do arise, separating themselTes fkom tiie world into the feUowshlp of the Gospel, end oore- 
iHmtorAbiaham,tfasy area Ohuroh truly gathered, though never so WMk,'*eto. — JUrf. Vol. 
IL p. 282. 

'^Srety eoogngatlon or assonbly of men, ordlnsrilyjohied together fai the worship of God, li 
a true visible Chureh of Christ.'' — Btadshaut't "English Puriuimmi.» Neal, Vol. i. p. 428. 

'* A congregation, or partieular Church, is a society of believen joined together by a epedal 
band among thonsehres, ibr the eonstant exerdse of the communion of saints among them- 
atitfm,"-~Ame8iMSt MeduU, Ihsol. Gap. xzzli. See. 6. 

** The visible Ghuroh state whieh Christ hath instituted under the New Testament, consists 
fat an espeelal society, or congregation of promised believers."-— JbAn Owsn, Works, VoL x?. 
p. 968. 

'' Sed ubi free, Eoelesia est, lleet laid.''— Ikrtuaian. De Rthor. Oast. See. 7. 

1 See Article JBcefena, In Smith's <* Dictionary of Greek and Bfiman AntlquitieB.» p. 480. 
Also Hermann's " PoUtioal Antiquities," Seo's 126, 128. 

t Actsziz:aMl. «10or.zil:aB. 

s AetBvii:88. 
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^I persecuted the OhunA of God, and wasted it,'' eto.^ 

«Head over all things to the OhurekT^ 

^ 'Xh.e general assembly and Church of the first bom, which are 
written in heayen," etc.* 

(c.) Its moti distinct and frequeni ien$e isy hawever^ that of an ok 
ssm^ of Ohristiam in a parHadar place: that is; a local Church. 
Thus we read of: -— 

^ The Church which was at Jerusalem." ^ 

^ A whole jear they assembled themselves with the Church [in 
Antioch] and taught," etc* 

In like manner we find mention of the Church at Cenehrea,* that 
at Corinth,^ and those at Ephesus," Laodicea,* Thessalonica,^ Smyrna,^ 
Fergamos," Thyatira," Sardis,^* and Philadelphia." 

We find, also, the same use of the word in its plural form in many 
passages;^* such bis, *^ the churches had rest throughout allJudea, and 
Galilee, and Samaria^" etc," ^ the churches of Gaktia,"" "the churches 
of MacedQnia,"^ <<the churches of ABia,"*^ and, indefinitely, ''tho 
churches of the Gentiles."^ 

So, again, we hare mention made of " the Church," in " the house ** 
of PriscilTa and Aquila ; " that in the " house " of Nymphaa ;^ and 
that in the " house" of Philemon.^ 

There is no record of the use of this word ixit^aia by Christ him- 
self except upon two occasions. One was when he said to Peter, 



lCha.l:18. • • B«iT. m: 14. 

«lph.l:2S. loiThflM.!:!; 2Tte«.i:l. 

«H«b.ili:28. U ReT.fi: S. 

AActotitt: l,zl:S2. tt&er.U:]!. 

iActexl:28. Ufiev.fi: 18. 

• Boin.xTi:L l«&0T.m:l. 

T IGor.i: 2; 2Gor.i: 1. Ufier.ttl: 7. 

SB0T.U: 1. 

u A kwal Church Is alfo ekarij fanpUad, though not nmtloiied hj bum, hi SaauilA (Aeti 
▼Ui: 6), DuDMoiMCAelilx: 10-19), I^dda ( Acta iz : 82), Saion(Aotoix: 86), Jopp» (Aett he } 
8&-88), Ce8area(Actsx: 44-48), Antloeh faiPiaidiii) Aota zitt : 14-M), leooinm (Aota sir : 1-4, 
21-28), Lyitia (AoU xri: 2), Deiht (Acta zvi: 1, 2), PhUippl (Aotexvi: 1»40)« BOTM(Aete 
yrU: 10-14), TTCM(Aeto XX : 6-11), T7TC(Aetizsi: 4), PtolaMia (Acta xxi : 7), Pat8oU(Acl> 
xxTiU: 18, 14), BonM(AolizzTUi; 14-16), GoIoHe (CdoM. 1 : 2), Hiaxipolk (GolMi It : 18},«iul 
Bia>jlaii(lPet.T:18). 

V Acta Ix : 81. A Bom. z?t: 4. 

>'10or.XTi:l,€ha.i:S. a B0iii.XTi: 8,6,lQBC.Sii: 1^ 

u 2 Oor. TiU: 1. » Col. It: 16. 

»10or.xTi:lS. MFhtt.T:8. 
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^ upon this rock will I build my Ohureh ; " ^ and the other where he 
instructed his disciples, if one of his followers should have cause of 
ocmplaint against another, and other suitable efforts to remove the 
difficulty should fail, to ^ tell it unto the Ohurchy and if he neglect to 
hear the Churchy let him be unto thee as an heathen man, and a pub- 
lican." ' On the first of these occasions he clearly referred to the 
Church universal, and to his great work of human redemption. On 
the second, he, as clearly, could not have referred to the Church uni- 
versal, and the only natural inference is that — looking forward to the 
time when his followers on earth should be crystallized into loeal 
churches — he framed this law to meet their necessities in those 
churches, through all coming time, and meant for them to take the 
comfort of his gracious promise : " where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them." ^ 

The weight of New Testament authority, then, seems clearly to 
decide that the ordinary and natural meaning of the word ixxXriaia 
is that of a local body of believers associated for the enjoyment of 
Christian privileges, and the performance of Christian duty.* K this 



1 Matt. ZTi : 18. < liatt. xriU : 17. > Matt. zrUi : 20. 

4 " The irord BtcUaia [In the New Teetament] signifles, either the whole Christian Church — 
the total number of belieTen, Ibrmlng one body under one head ; or a single Church, or Chris- 
tian society." — iVeojufer. ^'Ptonlnv ond Trailing ^ihe CSristian Ckurch.^' Amer. edit. p. 
02, note. 

** The term * Church ' signifles a number of beUsTers habitually aswinbllng: tat the worship of 
Ood in one place. . . . The word unifbrmly bean this signification when applied to any of the 
sepante assemblies of Christ's servants on Earth." — i^aviebon. ^^JBeeUiUutieal Bfl. o/Ntw 
n«(." pp. 69, 60. 

'* These things being so plainly, po8iti?ely, and flrequently asserted in the Scripture, it cannot 
be questionable unto any impartial mind but that particular churches or oongr^ations axe of 
dlTine institution, and oonsequentiy that unto them the whole power and pririlege of the 
Church doth belong; for If they do not so, whaterer they are, churches they are not." — John 
Owen, **Jkquiry into lAs original, etc., qf SvangtlietU Ckunhu.** Works. (Idit 1861) Vol. xt. 
p. 277. 

** Its UM [the word Eednia] as signifying the ministers of reU^on in distinction from the peo- 
ple, or as embracing all the persons professing Christianity in a prorince or nation, is unknown 
in the sacred Scriptures. We read in the New Testament of th4 Oatrch at JerusaUmy of the 
Ckwreh in the hotue of PriteiUa and Aquila, and of the churches in Judaa and the churehes in 
Galatia ; but we meet with no such phrase as the Church of Judsaa, or the Church of Galatia. 
This application of the term was reserred until the time when Christianity became established 
as a ' part and parcel ' of the kingdoms of this world." ^ Yawghan, *^ Causes of the Comtption 
of Ckristtanity.^' p. 408. 

'* The Greek word JBreiesta, which the New Ttetament, after the Septnagint, empl<^, and 
which we translate. CKureh^ was adopted by the Latins, who derived sacred terms, as well as 
IdMs, from the Greeks. To them the word being in flmlliar use, was known to sSgniQr a eon- 

8 
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be 80, then any company of believers so associated, have a right to 
hold themselves to be an ixxh^aia — a true Church of Christy in the 
place of th^ir abode. 

(2.) This view is confirmed and estcMished hy the obvious consid' 
erection that the precepts enjoined upon the primitive churches^ and the 
functions assigned to them by Christ and his apostUs^ were such as 
implied^ and could only consist with, the action of independent local 
bodies. 

The Scriptural exhortations to Christian fidelity, and usefulness, 
imply such free opportunities for labor, as local and independent 
churches only can furnish. The responsibilities that are set forth, are 
such as could rightly rest only on the members of such churches. 

It is easy to see that the method of discipline for offenders which 
our Saviour prescribed would be both unnatural and absurd, if at- 
tempted to be carried out in any Church having any form other than 
that of a local associate body of believers ; while it is plam that, in 
such a body, it becomes most sensible, suitable, and sufficient. 

So also of the elective franchise. When we come, further on, to 
consider the fact that the Divinely ordained method of Church ac- 
tion is for the whole brotherhood to cast their votes for Church officers, 
and in regard to the management of all Church affairs, we shall be 
able to set in a strong light the unscripturalness of any theoiy of the 
Christian Church, which does not involve the direct and responsible 
participation of all of the brotherhood in its affairs. 

We conclude, then, that aily company of professing Christians, as- 
sociated by voluntary covenant, on Grospel principles, for Christian 
work and worship, is thereby constituted a true Church of Christ. 

n. Such a Church — as a rxtle — shottld include only 

THOSE WHO CAN CONVENIENTLT WORSHIP AND LABOR TOGETHER, 
AND WATCH OVER EACH OTHER.^ 



gregation. This idea perrades all the earlleit Ecclesiastical writlngB, thoogh translatkoa haTS 
frequently misled their readers.'' — BetmeU. •* Theology oftKt Early thunhJ^ p. 138. 

IrensBos, as late as the fourth quarter of the second century (Contra Hsereses, lib. 2, Cap. 
zzzi. See. 2), uses the word in this sense; speaking of the Church ** Kara rdirnv,-* or, as the 
Latin translation gires the phrasei ** «a, quss est fai quoquo loco." — Open, ' {Masnut^s Edi- 
lion, A. D. 1784.) Vol. 1. p. 164. 

I " Wci on the contrary, so Judge, that no particular Church under the New TMament, ou^t 
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This accords with what we shall find to be one prominent element 
in the manifestation of the divine idea of the constitution of the 
Church on earth, namelj, that of an oi^anization Vhich shall 
place each individual believer in direct contact) on the one hand 
(in the way of responsibility), with his ascended Lord, and on the 
other (in the way of labor), with that practical every-daj work 
for the salvation of men and the glory of Grod, which the Church 
must perform in order to be ^ the salt of the earth,' and ' the pillar 

to ooosbtof m<»e membcn fhan tux meet together in one place." — John Robinson, Workt. 
Vol. UL p. 12. 

'* The Chnzch must not exceed the quantity and compan of one oongr^ation. Tor the 
Church must meet ordinarily together with their offloers," etc. — John Davei^Mrt. ^* Power of 
Cong. Churches vindicated. ^^ p. 66. 

**■ Such cohabitation ia required, which ia neceflnary for the diapenaation of God'a ordlnaacea, 
the adminiatration of Church censurea, for otherwise, the end of the covenant would be made 
frnatrate, and the benefit of the whole pr^udiced" — Hooker't ^^ Survey." p. 48. 

" Neque eat eocleaia haec a Deo inatituta proprie NationaUa, Provincialia ant Diaeoesana (qnn 
formn fberunt ab hominibua introductn ad exemplar ciriUa r^minia, praeflertim Romani) 
aed Parochialia, Tel uniua congrcgationia, ci^ua membra inter ae combinantur, et ordinaiie con- 
Tenlunt uno in loco ad publicum religionia exercitium." — Amesius. MeduU. Theol. Cap. 
zzxix. Sec. 22. 

" To auch a body " -> a particular Church — " how many membera may be added, ia not lim- 
ited ezpreaaly in the word, onely it ia proTided in the word, that they be no more than that all 
may meet In one congregation, that all may heare^ and alt may be edified. For the Apoatle ao 
deacifbeth the whole Church aa meeting in one place. 1 Cor ziT : 28. But if all cannot heare, 
all cannot be edified. Beddea the Apoatle requireth, that when the Church meetetti together 
for the celebrating of the Lord^a Supper, they shall tarry one /or another^ 1 Cor. xl : 88, which 
argueth the Church indued with onely ordinary officera, ahould conaiat of no greater number 
then that all might partake together of the Lord's Supper in one congregation, and therefore 
auch Pariahea aa con^t of 15,000, though they were all fit materiaUa for Church feUowahip, 
yet ought to be diyided into many churchee, aa too large for one. When the hive ia too ftill, 
beea awarme into a new hlTe ; ao ahould auch exceaaiTe numbera of Chriatiana iaaue forth into 
more churchea. Whence it appeareth to be an error, to aay there Lb no limitation or distinc- 
tion of Pariahea, meaning of churchea {jurg divino), for though a predae quotient, a number 
of hundreda and thouaanda be not Umited to every Church, yet such a number ia limited aa 
IhUeth not below seven, nor riaeth aboye the bulke of on« congregcUion, and such a congregation 
wherein aU may meete, and all trusy heare, and all may partake, and all may be ed\fied together.^* 
'-John Cbtton, '^Way of the Churches," pp. 68, 54. 

** Wherefore, no aociety that doth not congregate, the whole body whereof doth not meet 
together, to act ita powera and duties, ia a Church, or may be ao called, whateyer aort of body 
or corporation it may be." — John Owen. ^^Inquiry," etc* Works. VoL xy. p. 270. 

**I appeal to all authentic Greelc wrltera — Thucydidee, Demoethenea, Plato, AriatoUe, So- 
crataa, etc., — out of whom plentifhl aUegationa may be brought, all of them ahowing that this 
word Eedesia did ever signify only one assembly, and never a Aspersed multitude, holding 
many ordinary set meetings in remote places, aa diocesan and larger churches do. Now accord- 
ing to these, and other Greeks, Uting *n the Apoatle'a daya, do the ApoaUea apeak.'* — Ifinuy 
Jacob's ''^Attestation." (A. D. 1618.) p. 209. 

« The matter of the Church, in respect of ita quantity, ought not to be of greater number 
than may ordinarily meet together couTeniently in one place, nor ordinarily fewer than may 
eonTenlsntly carry on Church wmk»" — Ca7rU>fidge Hatform. Chap. iU. Sect. 4. 
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and ground of the truth.' Unless each Christian is a member of a 
Church which naturally draws him into direct connection with all its 
services, so as to lay upon him his share of accountableness to the 
Great Head for every vote that is taken, and of participation in every 
labor that is attempted ; that idea cannot be reached, and that highest 
degree of development of the Christian life, which is inseparable fix>m 
it, cannot be realized. 

We have seen that this i^ the most prominent suggestion of the 
term iKKh-^cia (ekklesia). In more than sixty instances this word is 
used in the New Testament under drcumstances which naturally im- 
ply a single congregation of believers. 

Moreover, as many as thxHy-Jive different churches are — directly 
or indirectly — referred to by name in the New Testament, in addi- 
tion to the general mention of churches ^ throughout all Judea, and 
Gralilee, and Samaria/ ^ ' through Syria, and Cilicia,' ' the < churches 
of Asia,' ' etc. When we consider how soon after Christian churches 
began to be formed at all, this language was used, we are naturally 
led to the conclusion that the apostles and their colaborers were ac- 
customed to organize a Church in every place where they found be- 
lievers enough to associate themselves together for that purpose. 
This inference gains force when we consider that some of these 
churches were undoubtedly sufficiently near each other to have readily 
permitted their fusion into one, if it had not been thought essential to 
include in a single Church no more believers than could regularly and 
conveniently unite together in the enjoyment of its privileges and the 
performance of its duties. For example, Cenchrea was the port and 
suburb of Corinth, yet there were churches at both places. Hiera- 
polls was visible from the theatre of Laodicea, and Colosse was near 
— some think directly between — them ;^ while Nymphas* appears 
to have lived in, or near, Laodicea, and it is almost certain that Phil- 
emon was a resident of Colosse.* So that there is the strongest prob- 
ability that these five churches — at Hierapolis, Laodicea, Colosse, 
and those in the houses of Nymphas and Philemon — were all situated 
within a veiy few miles, probably within eye-shot, of each other ; 

iAet8ix:81. < Acts xr : 40, 41. • 1 Cor. xri: 10. 

« See Dr. WlUlAm Smith's DloUoiiary of the Bible. Art. ^^HitrapolU*^ 
« CokMS. It : 15. 

* Phllem. T : 10 i CoUms. It : 9. Oifteslmiu was a CokMrisn, and the obTions prstumptloii Is 
tiiat they belonged to the same place. 
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near enough, at least, to demonstrate, bj the fact of their indiyidual 
existence, that it was the aim of the Apostles to include within a 
given Church only those who could conveniently and regularly as- 
semble together to share its duties. 

We are, of course, aware that it has been objected to this view that 
the churches at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus and Corinth must have 
been too large to -be gathered into any one room. But, although 
many thousands oi Jews believed at Jerusalem, a very large propor- 
tion of them were converted at the time of the Pentecost, which as- 
sembled the representatives of the entire nation in the metropolis, so 
that we are without information as to the number of residents of Je- 
rusalem who became Christians, while we are expressly told that the 
multitude that heard were ' out of every nation under heaven,' ^ — 
^ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopota- 
mia, and in Judea, and Cappedocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia, 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians ; ' ^ 
and it is settled by Inspiration that the resident Church at Jerusalem 
did meet 'all with one accord in Solomon's porch," and did act 
Congregationally together; — in the choice of deacons, in hearing 
delegates from Antioch, and sending ' chosen men ' thither. So we 
find that Saul and Barnabas 'assembled themselves with the 
Church'* at Antioch during 'a whole year,' and that when Saul 
and Barnabas returned from the missionary journey on which they 
bad been sent from Antioch, ' they gathered the Church together,' ' 
and ' rehearsed all that God had done with them.' And, at a later 
period, when the delegation from Jerusalem went down to Antioch, 
'they gathered the multitude'^ of the Antiochean Church 'to- 
gether,' before they 'delivered the Epistle.''' With regard to 

lAct8U:6. •AetgT:12. * Acta ±Lr: 27. 

tAet8li:10. 4Aet8zi:26. •AetszT:80. 

T *' Antioch, the capital of Sjria, where the difldples of Jeiai, attnctiiig by their nnmben the 
jrahllc attention, were first called Christiani, is shown by the letters of Ignatius, to have had, in 
• the second century, bat one congregation of the fkithfol. It was still one in the days of Theo- 
philns. When its bishop, Paul of Samosata, was, towards the end of the second centnry, d^ 
poeed, he reftued to resign the churches* house —not housea, Carthage was a hJnd of Afticaa 
Rome, and enjoyed the serrioes of the most eminent men ; but both TertuIUan and Cyprian 
speak of only one congregation, which chose its bishop, Cyprian, by public acclamation, in the 
third century. Alexandria, an immense city, the seat of what may be called the first Christian 
unirersity, contained, in Origen's time, but one congregation It was not till the end of the 
third oantory that we read of Christiana in the extreme suburbs of a dty in Esrpt, having sep* 
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Ephesas, we find no hint in Paul's Epistle to that Church that it dif- 
fered, in this respect, from other churches, but manj precepts which 
would be most natural if it did not so differ ; and, as to the Church at 
Corinth, it is clear that Paul twice recognizes it as one homogeneous 
bodj when he says : — ^ when ye come together, therefore, into one 
place," etc.,^ and ^ if, therefore, the whole Church be come together 
into one place,*' etc.* 

When we add to these considerations the remembrance of the &ct 
that it would be always inconvenient and unnatural, and often impos- 
sible, to carry into effect Gospel discipline in any Church, or to elect 
its officers and carry on its government by the action of the whole 
body, unless it is of that size that all of its members can meet to dis- 
cuss its affairs and decide upon them; we have sufficient evidence 
that the Scriptural theory of a Church is of one composed only of 
so many members as can conveniently act together in the perform- 
ance of its functions. 

m. Evert member of such a Church has equal essen- 
tial RIOHTS, POWERS, AND PRIVILEGES, WITH EVERY OTHER 

(except so far as the New Testament and common sense 
make some special abridgment in the case of female and 

YOUTHFUL members) ; AND THE MEMBERSHIP TOGETHER, BY BLA- 
JORITY VOTE, HAVE THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF CHOOSING ALL 
NECESSARY OFFICERS, OF ADMITTING, DISMISSING, AND DISCIPLIN- 
ING THEIR OWN MEMBERS, AND OF TRANSACTING ALL OTHER 
APPROPRIATE BUSINESS OF A CHRISTIAN ChURCH. 

Here are two points : — 

1. Every member of a Congregational Church has equal essential 
rights, powers, and privileges with every other member. 

2. The membership, by majority vote, have the right and duty of 
choosing all necessaiy officers, admitting, dismissing, and disciplining 
members, and transacting all other appropriate business of a Chris- 
tian Church. 

1. Every member of a Congregational Church has equal essential 

ftnte ptafcet, not called ohtucheSf but v^avaytaYCiU *ynagogue» ; and not fat meettngs on the 
Lord'a day, but on Wednesdays and Fridaya, wben they conrened fn fnjet^ [Eitsebius^ lib. 
Tii. e. SO] or held prayex^meetbigi. — BenneU. ** Theology of the Early Ckr, Church,^^ p. 189. 

1 1 Cor. zi : 2D. 

• lCor.ziT:28. 
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rights^ pmo€r$^ and privileges with every other member. This is the 
dictate of reason in regard to the membership of a body constituted 
as the Church is. Its members — however diverse in natural powers, 
or in point of intellectual attainments, or social position — all come 
into it upon the same conditions, make the same promises, and seek 
the same ends. All stand upon an equality before Grod as to their 
need of salvation, as to the way of salvation, and as to the duties of 
salvation. The king and the beggar must alike ^ repent and be con- 
verted ' before they can offer themselves as suitable candidates for 
admission to the Church — both passing into it through the same 
' strait gate.' And, when entered, both must depend with the same 
humility upon the same grace, for daily sustenance in the divine life. 
Of the two, indeed, the king will be apt to need most grace, and be in 
greatest danger of falling, because of the sorer temptations which, from 
his position, will be likely to ^ beset him behind and before.' So that 
there will be nothing in the fact that, in one aspect of his life, he is a 
king, to give him any preeminence in the Church over his brother, 
who, in one aspect of his life, is a beggar. They stand before God 
together there as sinful men for whom Christ died, to be compara- 
tively estimated not by their worldly station, but ^ according as Grod 
hath dealt to every man the measure of faithJ And ii' this will be 
true of them, it will be true of all. 

The same conclusion follows from the voluntary, associate, charac- 
ter of the Church, considered as an organization. It is expressly 
confederated on the basis of equality among its members; and on 
that basis every member — as the rule — must necessarily have the 
same rights, powers, and privileges as every other* 

This view the Scriptures confirm. They nowhere hint any rea- 
son for, or Divine intention of, any inequality of privilege in the 
Church. But they expressly state that the ^ multitude ' ^ was accus- 
tomed to gather tdgether for action on business requiring action, and 
that it was when it ^seemed good'^ to 'the whole Church' — be- 
ing ' assembled with one accord ' — that action followed. 

The only exception to this is the express curtailment, by Paul, of 
some portion of the prerogatives of females ; with such practical modi- 
fication as good sense may suggest in the case of very young and in- 

1 Acta Ti: 5, xt: 12, xzl: 22. * Jhid, Xf : SS. 
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experienced members — which exceptions will be subsequently coii- 
sidered in another connection.^ 

2. The membership, by majority vote, have the right and duty of 
choosing aU necessary officers, of admitting, disciplining, and dismis- 
sing members, and transacting all other appropriate business of a 
Christian Church,^ 

This follows inevitably fiom the very theory and constitution of 
the body, and is abundantly established by Scriptm^al authority. 

(1.) The right and duty to choose all necessary officers. The right 
of an equal voice in the election of the officers of the body, is one of 
the inherent rights of the membership of every such voluntary asso- 
ciation as — in one aspect of it — every Church is. And if we turn 
to the New Testament, we find that the membership of the primitive 



1 8«e Chap. iii. 

s " Christ hath glTen this power to Teodre In, or etit off, any member, to the whole body to- 
gether of eTety Cbrlstiaa eongregation, and not to any one member apart, or to more menft- 
ben," ete.~Cbfi/%«non qfJLow Onmty Bjnlei. Haninary^ Vol i. p. 66. 

** Ereiy partlcnlar society of Tiaible profenon agreeing to walk together in the ikith and order 
of the Gospel, is a complete Church, and has full power within Itself to elect and ordain all 
Chnroh offlceis, to exclude all offonders, and to do all other acts relating to the edification and 
well-being of the Church." —£Savoy Confeuion. Neal^ Vol. il. p. 178. 

" Nor may any person be added to the Church as a prirate member, but by the consent of 
the Church," etc. JUd. p. 179. 

Cambridge Platform says Church power is in the hands of the " brethren Ibimally and Im- 
mediately firom Christ." Chap. t. Sect. 2. 

See, also, an eloquent passage — Coo extended to be quoted here — in John Robinson's an- 
swer to Bernard. Works^ Vol. ii. pp. 140, 141. 

" The subordinate cwdinary power of acting Church affidrs, in the order appointed by Jesus 
Christ, for attainment of the ends of Church communion, is giren by Christ to a risible eon- 
grogation of confederate believers, as Uie first and proper sul:Ject of it." —Jokn Davenport^ 
**Power of CangregatiotuU ChurekeSj^^ etc. p. 90. 

** Wee do not carry on matters, either by the overruling power of the Preebytery^ or by the 
consent of the major part of the Church, but by the genexall and joynt consent of all 
the members of the Church \ for we read in the Acts of the Apostles, the PrimitiTe Church 
(wlilch is a pattern for suoooeding ages) carried all their administrations, 6po9v^aMy, that 
is, with one accord, Acts ii : 46, as beoometh the Church of Ood ; which ought to be of owe 
hearty and one aoul^ of one mind^ and one judgement^ and all to speak the same tiling. Actr> 
It : 32 ; 1 Cor i : 10 ; Phil. U : 2, 8." John CoUon^t ** Way of the Omrehes." p. 94. 

** A particular Church or congregation of saints, professing the feith, taken indefinitely for 
any Church (one as well as another), Is the first sul^t of all the Church ofllces, with all their 
spirituall gifts and power, which Christ hath glren to be executed amongst them," etc. John 
CoUon'e ^^Keyee of the Kingdom," etc. p. 67. 

"The people, or fraternity, under the gospel, are the flnt suttject of power."— JoAii Wise. 
»* Yindtcntion of the GovemmeiU of New England Oiurches." (Ed. 1772.) p. 44. 

** The administrative power in each Church is tlie Toioe of its nuOori^yi fr("& which there is 
no appeal, except by the consent of both parties, and even then simply in the spbit of arbitra- 
tion." — YoMghan'^s " CongregationaUem ; or the Polity of Independent Chtirehee viewed in rtla^ 
Horn to the state and tendencies of Modem Society." London. 1842. 2d]fidik. p. 8. 
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churches held and exercised this right The Church at Jerusalem 
chose a twelfth apostle to be the successor of Judas ; ^ and this was 
done by vote of the whole brotherhood, as we have before shown.^ 
In like manner we have seen that the brotherhood chose the seven 
deacons ;' their presbyters or pastors ;^ and the messengers to Antioch.* 
In fiict there is no record in the New Testament of any other method 
of electing Church officers tlian by vote of the whole brotherhood, nor 
do we know of any precept, or even hint, looking in any other direction. 
(2.) The right to admit and dismiss members. Somebody, and 
somebody who has intelligence, time, and opportunity, must have this 
right, or that fundamental principle that they only are entitled to 
membership who give credible evidence of piety, could not be main- 
tained; nor could transfers be made from one Church to another. 
And &om the democratic form of the Church, this power would natu- 
rally inhere in the entire membership. Furthermore, the power of 
choosing officers, which are the greater; involves and includes the 
power of choosing private members which are the less. It is clear, 
moreover, that it was not enough* for Barnabas to be satisfied of 
Paul's worthiness ; but the fears of < the brethren ' had to be allayed 
concerning him, before he could enter into fellowship with them. 
And, in the presence of the strong presumption in favor of the resi- 
dence of this power of admission in the hands of the membership, and 
the absence of all hint of its residence elsewhere, we think that the 
matter is made Scripturally clear by the fact — which will be pres- 
ently set forth — that the power of casting out of the Church is ex- 
pressly lodged in the body of covenanted believers. It is a familiar, 
and a sound maxim — efusdem est potestaiis aperire et daudercy insti' 
tuere et deetituere ;^ and its application in this case would settle the 
question that as the membership are expressly commanded to act in 
excision, with them must lie the power of admission, as well. 
* (3.) The right to discipline and exclwie members. Here the Scrip- 
ture is so explicit, and even minute in its directions, that there is 
room for no reasonable doubt as to the divine intention. As we have 
already seen,* Christ most expressly committed the duty of discipline 
in every Church to its members, and made their decision final.* And 

1 Acta i: 15-26. « See page 16. « See page 19. 

< See page U « See page 15. • Acta Iz : 26-80. 

T " The same power that eaa open, can ahat ; that can aet up, can iet down/' 
• Seepages. ' • ICor. ▼: 18; 9Cor. U: 6. 
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we find many passages which were evidently intended to stimnlate 
the membership to the performance of this disagreeable and most 
solemn duty, in some of its lighter or severer aspects. Such is the 
following ; — ^ Now I beseech yoo, brethren^ mark them which cause 
divisions and offencee, contraiy to the doctrine which je have learned, 
and avoid them."^ So the passage,' directing the Corinthian brethren 
not to < company' with certain offenders, saying ^do not ye judge 
them that are within,** (that is, in the Church), and closing " there- 
fore put away from among yourselves that wicked person," is in point. 
So is that,' beginning ^ now we command you, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly," etc, and that in the Epistle to 
Titus ;^ — " A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admo- 
nition, reject," etc It will not be denied that all these precepts are 
addressed to ' the brethren ' of the churches — and not to any Bishop, 
or other Church officer, nor to any Session, Presbytery, or Other 
Church court — and the conclusion becomes inevitable, that the 
whole right and duty of that form of Church action which is con- 
templated by and provided for in them, is solely with ^ the brethren.' 
Paul — as if to remove any lingering doubt that the responsibility was 
npon the membership, and upon them all, — distinctly says,* it must 
be, when they ^ are gathered together,* that they *^ deliver such a one 
unto Satan for the destruction of the fiesh, that the Spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus." This, Paul elsewhere * calls 
^< a punishment inflicted [yno nop nliiivaiP — hupo ton pleionon] of 
the many," or, as we ^Euniliarly say, * by the crowd.' — ** Thus," says 
John Davenport,^ upon this passage, ^^ he establisheth their power to 
bind, and teacheth them how to use it ; and, in like manner, he ex- 
horteth them, upon the man's repentance, to turn the key, and to 
open the door of Christian liberties to him, and to loose him from the 
former censure, by forgiving him, in a legal, or judicial sense." * 

Thus Christ's minute conmiands, with ApostoUc precepts, and the 
obvious practice of the Primitive churches, unite to put beyond a 
doubt the fact that the power of < the keys ' in discipline — to its last 
results — is vested m the brotherhood of the Church. 



lBom.xTi:17. • 9 Then. Ul : 6. •IOot.t:!^ 

1 1 Cor. ▼ : 9-18. * Titos U : 10. • 9 Cor. 11 : 6. 

f ** Fower of Congr^atitmal Chmnkes asserted and ffindieated,'*^ p. 101. 
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(4.) 2^^ n^A/ to transact aO other appropriate huiness of a 
Ohristian Church. This right to transact all business that is inci- 
dental to the functions of Church life — being subordinate to those 
tights which are vital to that life — must follow fix)m them. If the 
membership are empowered to admit, dismiss and discipline their 
own members, and to elect their officers, thej must have the lesser 
light to do all other needful things. And the &ct of the actual ex- 
ercise of such subordinate rights hj the membership, is Scripturallj 
shown by cases already referred to,^ where the entire bodj was con- 
sulted by the Apostles themselves, in cases of doubt and difficulty.^ 

IV. Evert such Church is independent op ant outward 

JURISDICTION OR CONTROL WHETHER PROM POPES, PaTRI- 

• 

ARCHS, Archbishops, Bishops, or others AssuMiNa to be 

YICEOERENTS OF ChRIST ; FROM ANT ASSEMBLIES, StNODS, PrES- 

BTTERiEs^ Conventions, Conferences, Associations or Coun- 
cils, ASSUMING TO SPEAK IN THE NAME OF ^THE ChURCH'; 
OR FROM OTHER CHURCHES — BEINO ANSWERABLE DIRECTLT 
AND ONLT TO ChRIST ITS HEAD: AND EVERT SUCH ChURCH IS 
ON A LEVEL OF INHERENT GENUINENESS, DIONITT, AND AUTHOR- 
ITT WITH EVERT OTHER ChURCH ON EARTH.' 



I 8m pagM 18, 19. t Aets zi : 1-18, zr : 4-Sl, ete. 

• ** Although all the ehnrehee were, In this flnt stage of Chilstiaiilty, united together In one 
common hond of thdth and lore, and were, in every respect, ready to promote the interest and 
weUkre of each other by & reciprocal intercliange of good ofllces, yet, with r^ard to goTemment 
and tntenuU economy, CTeiy indlTidual Church oonslderBd itself as an independent eom- 
nunity, none of them ever looking beyond the c^irole of Its own members for assistance, or 
xeoognixing any sort of external Influence or authority. Neither in the New Testament, nor In 
any ancient document whaterer, do we find any thing recorded firom which it might be Inftrred 
that any of the minor churches were at all dependent on, or looked up for direction to, those 
cfgreatermagnitnda or consequence." — Mosheim. De Rebtu Christ. Sceei. Sec. 48. * 

^* Christus Tero sic institnit Xoeletlam, ut a seee semper pendeat, tanquam & capite." — ilms- 
siiM. MeduU. Tkeol. Uh. I Cap. mil. Sec. 25. 

*' Christ has not sul^ted any Church to any other superior ecdeslastleal Jurisdiction than 
that whkh Is within itself. "» »a<lsAati;*« '*SngliMk Puritamsm" Chap. U. Art. 4. 

** The Lord Jesus is the king of his Church alone, upon whoee shoulders the gOTemment Is, 
and unto whom all power is glren In heaven and earth." — John Ri^nson, Works. Vol. U. 
p. 140. 

" The truth Is, a particular congregation (Church) Is the highest tribnnall. . . . Tf difficulties 
arise . . . the counsell of other churches should be sought to clear the truth, but the power 
. . . rests still In the congregation, where Christ placed It.^*— Hooker's ''Acrvcy." Part It. p. la 

** Byeiy particular ordinary congregation of fkithftil people ... Is a true or proper ytsible 
Chnreh, jure divmoy — by ri|^t from God. Sreiy such congregation here, and evexy where, la 
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Here are two main points : — 
\1, Every Congregational Church is, by divine right, independent 
o^aU control from without, except that of Christ its Head. 

2. Every Congregational Church is on a level of inherent gen- 
tleness, dignity, and authority, with every other Church on earth. 

1. &ery Oongregaiional Church Uy by divine rights independent 
of aU control from without, except that of Christ its head. 

(1.) There is no Biblical precept conferring any control over the 
local Church upon any man or body of men. Those directions which 
Paul gave with reference to subjection to ^principalities and powers,'* 
have sometimes been twisted in that direction, as if the Apostle were 
then persuading Church members to submit to a Bishop or a Pope, 
xathei* than admonishing citizens toward a due subordination to the 
laws of the land. And the two precepts in the last chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (w. 7, 17), have been claimed, by Papists 
and others, as establishing the right of a hierarchy to the obedience 

«ndiMd with power Immediately from Ghxist, to gOTom itself eoeleeiaBtleally, or spiritiiaUj."— • 
Henrff Jacobus ^^Rtasont/or Reforming Ctuuth of England.'*'* Hanbwy, Vol. i. p. 228. 

** Erery Charoh hath power of goyermnent in, and by itselfb ; and no Church, or ofBcen, 
have power orer one another but by way of adrioe or eounaalle." --LecJ^onVs ^^Flam Deal' 
ing." Mass. Hist. Coll. Third Series. Vol. iii. p. 74. 

*< A Congregational Ghnreh Is, by the Institatlon of Christ, a part of the militant Tisibk 
Church."— Catnbndgt Ftaiform, Chap. 11. Seo. 6. 

«* Chrlst^s gospel chnrches In their fratenities an not tneh cfphan as ihey stand In some 
men's aoconnts ; bnt are really and truly proper bodies, fttll of powers, and authorities, Ibr the 
government of themselres, and all their oonoerns, as all democracies are." — John Wise. *^ Ftn- 
dieation of Qovemment of New England Churekes.** (Sd. 1722.) p. 66. 

*^ Neither were they [the early chnrohee] aubordinaU to one another. No example of this sub- 
ordination has yet been adduced from the New Testament. Eren those called mothern^urches, 
0uch ss were at Jerusalem and Antloeh, did not dalm ezduslTe power orer others. AU wero 
diMtinet independent Societies." — Damdson. ^*Eeel. Pttl. New Test." p. 188. 

** The churches constituted on this strictly Toluntary principle, and thus wholly spbitual 
in their oharaeter, were churches possessing each a separate and indqitendent character." — 
ToMghan. ^^CoMues qf the Comption qf Christianity." p. 406. 

*^ Independence and equality formed the basis of their [the churches] internal oonstltn- 
Uaa." — Gibbon. ''DeeUne and FaUqf the Roman Bmnire." Smith's Edit. Vol. li. p. 191. 

'* The exigences of the Christian Church can nerer be such as to legitimate, much less to 
render It wise, to erect any body of men into a stsnding Judteatory orer them." — Fires. Stiles, 
^* Convention Ssrmon." (A. D. 1761.) p. 91. 

«* Nothing in the history of the primitiTe ehurohes Is move incontrovertible, than the ftci 
of their absolute independence, one of another. It Is attested by the highest historical author- 
ities, and appears to be genmlly coneeded by Episcopal authors themselTes."— CoJcffum's 
^'Jpostolieal and PnmUioe Church." 8d Edit. 1868. p. 60. 

" The several churches ace altogether independnt of one aBothsc."— CUenU ^*New Av 
iand Theocracy." p. 68. 

1 Titus itt:l. 
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of the churches. But those precepts dearly refer to the reladon of 
the members of a Church to its own Christiaa teachers, and not to 
its subordination to any external authority — whether of one or of 
many. 

The first (v, 7): — "Remember them that have the rule over you," 
IS explained by the clause succeeding : " who have spoken unto you 
the Word of Grod ; whose faith follow^ considering the end of their 
conversation." The words translated " that have the rule over you," 
[tiav ^yoviievow vfjuliv — ton higoumenbn humbri^y rather mean ' your 
teachers or leaders in fiedth,' and the reference — involved in the 
word 'remember,' — apparently is to those who were already dead, 
whose example was to be had in constant and affectionate imitation, 
as both a stimulus and a guide.^ So that there is not here the remot- 
est reference to any ' rule ' over the Church at all ; as our translation 
(prepared by prelates) wrongly suggests. 

The other verse (v. 17), unquestionably does make allusion to ml- 



1 <« He lint aeti beJbra the Jews the example of thoee by whom they had been taught ; and 
he aeems eepecially to speak of thoee who had sealed the doctrine deliTeied by them, by their 
own blood/' etc. — Ccdvin. Comment, in loco. 

'* Sanctitatem in omni rlta ezhlbuenint, et In ea pentitemnt ad mortem nsqne .... Hano 
■anetitatem per fldem aoceperant atqoe aervayerant ; qiiare ridete eandem fldem retineatiB, at 
par ait et Teeter exitue/' — Crotiut. Comment, in loco. 

" By the description following, it is evident that the Apostle here intends all that had spoken 
or preached the word of Qod imto them, whether apostles, eTangellsts, or pastors, who had 
BOW finished their coarse," etc. — John Owen, Comment, in loco. 

" That is, calling to mind the peacefVil and hapiqr death of those religioos teachers among 
yoa, who garo yoa instrnction respecting the word of lift, imitate their &ith ; that Is, peme- 
Tsre in yonr Christiaa profession, as they <Ud, to the very end of lift." — Stuatt. Comment, 
imloeo. 

** Here dead teachers are intended ; as spears from the word Mvij/ioydkrc, from the past 

tense of iXdXn<rav^ and especially from the following part of the sentence The reference 

aeems to be to those holy preachers of the gospel, Uke Stephen and James (Acts yli : 69, 60, 
zii : 2), who died for Christ : * remember them and consider their deaths, in order to imitate 
thdr steadftstness in the iUth.^ " — Sampson. Comment, in loco. 

'* We dtall have to nnderstand a reference to such men as Stephen, James the son of Zebe- 
dee, and James the younger, who was stoned in a tumult, A. D. 62, — men whose death was 
known to the readers, and whom they eren now doubtieas acknowledge as fiyo^nevot." — 
JBbrard. Comment, in heo. 

(* Innnit ergo doctores ex prlmis Christi testlbus et apostoUs, eorumTe disdpulis et socils, 
qui paulo ante deeetseranty Tel Jam jamque deoessuri erant." — Bengel. Onomon. in loco. 

** Remember them that were your leaders, who spoke to you the Word of God ; look upon 
the end of their lift, and follow the example of their ftlth."— Cbiiy6eaiv and Howaon. {New 
tranOation.) ''Life and ^pu. St. Paul.'' First 4to Edit. Vol. ii. p. 647. 

** The sentiment here is, tiiat the proper remembrance of those now deceased who were once 
^our spiritual insteuctors and guides, should be allowed to haTO an important influence in 
inducing us to lead a holy lift." — > Banss, Comment, in heo. 
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ing in tlie Church, but not to ruling aver iL Our translation says, 
^ obej them that have the rule over jou, and submit yourselves ; for 
thej watch for jour souls, as they that must give account, that thej 
may do it with joy, and not with grief; for that is unprofitable for 
you." But here again, ^ them that have the rule over you,** is tolg 
^ovfiepoi^ vfuov [tots higaumenots humon], signifying, as before, sim- 
ply the spiritual teachers, or guides, of the Church, whose proper au- 
thority over them ' in the word and doctrine,' its members are bound 
to recognize and respect^ That those ordinary ministers of religion 
who labor in, and with, a Church, are here intended, and not any hie- 
rarchy without, is made evident by the declaration that the ' guides * 
referred to, are those which ^ watch for souls,' which ' watching ' was 
assigned to Timothy,' as a part of his work as an £vangellst ; and 
they are to 'watch' not as those who are to reign over the Church and 

1 (( Doubly fboliflh are the Papists, who from these words oonflim the tymmj of their own 
Idol : * the Spirit bids us obediently to reoeiTe the doctrine of goodly and lUthftil BishopSi and 
to ob^ their wholesome ooiuuels ; he bids us also to honor them.' But how does this fitTor 
mere apes of Bishops ? " — Calvin. Comment, in heo. 

" The rulers, or guides, here intended, were the ordinary elders, or oflBcers of the Ghnroh, 
which were then settled among them.*' — John Owen. Comment, in loco. 

" Obey your leaders and be subject to them ; Ibr they watch orer your souls, as tho00 
who must giro an account." — Stuart. {New trandation.) in loco. 

"Proper attention and obedience to spixitual guides is here inculcated," etc.— T^trner, 
Cbmment. in loeo. 

** Dootorlbus deAmctis memoriam prssstate {v. 7,) Tiyentlbus obedientiam Obedite la 

fis, qusB prsBcipiunt vobls tanquam salutaria ; eoncedtte^ etiam ubi videntur pluseulum posta- 

lare Auditonss debent ductoiibus suis obedire et coneederej ut cum gaudio," etc. — Bei^ 

gel. Gnomon, in loeo. 

** In the former rene the Apostle exhorts them to remember those who had been thdr lead- 
ers, and to imitate their (Uth ; in this he exhorts them to obey the leaders they now had, and 
to submit to their authorl^ In all matters of doctrine and discipline, on the ground that thej 
watched fbr their souls, and should hare to |^ an account of their conduct to God. If this 
conduct were improper, they must give In their report before the great tribunal with grief; 
but in it must be glren : if holy and pure, they would glre it in with joy. It is an awftil con- 
sideration that many pastors who had loved th^ flocks as their own souls, shall be obliged to 
accuse them before Qod for either baring r^ted or neglected the great salTation.-'— iltfo^n 
Clarke. Comment, in loeo. 

" Bender unto them that are your leaders obedience and submission ; for they, on their 
part, watch for the good of your souls, as those that must give account ; that they may keep 
their watch with jqy and not with lamentation ; for that would be unprofitable for you."— 
Cbnybeore and Howion. (New trandation.) Vol. 11. p. 648. 

" Gehorchet euren Fahrem und folget ihnen ; denn sle wachen fiber eure SeelMi, als dto 
dnst Rechenschaft geben soUen," etc. — De Wette^s trandationy m loeo. 

" The reference hen is to their religious teachers, .... and the doctrine is, that snbonlina- 
tfon is necessary to the welfiue of the Church, and that there ought to be a disposition to 
yidd all proper obedience to those who are set OTer us In the Lord." — Bsmes. Oommtmi, 
in loeo. 

<2Tlm.iT:6. 
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« 

can it to an account, but as themselves 'they that must give account' 
to the Great Head, for the faithfuhiess with which they have led 
and fed their flock ' like a shepherd.' 

So that, rightly read, neither of these precepts suggests any ruling 
over a Church from without, except that of Christ, in his Word and 
by his Spirit, ever shaping that ruling that is within it, to the praise 
and the glory of his name. 

(2.) There is no evidence Jvmished hy (he Scriptures of the exer-> 
else of cany outward control over the primitive churches. We have 
already seen (pp. 19, 20), that the Apostles neither claimed nor exer- 
cised such control over those churches which they had founded. There 
is no record of the assumption, or exercise of such control by any 
other man or body of men. And we shall more clearly see how ad- 
verse the supposition of any such control is to the facts in the case, 
when we come to the particular consideration of those texts which are 
urged — as indirect evidence — on its behalf. 

(3.) The whole drift of the New Testament is in a direction oppo* 
site to any theory of control over the individual Church. Not only 
did the individual churches, in obedience to Apostolic counsel, and 
under the Apostolic eye, perform untrammelled all the functions of 
their Church life ; but the sole responsibility of their life and labor 
was laid and left upon them by Christ and his Apostles, who every- 
where recognized the right and duty of ' the brethren ' to make final 
decision upon all matters. Men, fix>m reading the New Testament 
alone, could hardly be led to conceive of any supremacy, whether of 
one or many, over that local EkMesia^ whose 'works ' and ' labor ' and 
'patience' had — among others — this praise; — "thou hast tried 
them which say they are Apostles and are not, and hast found them 
liars."! 

(4.) The general arguments of the advocates of some external juris- 
diction over the local churches do not sustain that doctrine. A late 
earnest writer in the interest of the Papacy, has argued that since 
the Church must have some government, and Christ does not himself 
visibly preside over it, he must have delegated his power either to 
some one man, to an order of men, or to the whole Church collectively. 
The former and latter suppositions he throws out as insufficient for the 
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duties to be performed^ inconsistent with His rights as the founder of 
the institution, and incompatible with the end intended ; and then 
draws the conclusion that the power of the Church was actuaUj vested, 
by its Great Head, in '^ several offices, in due subordination to each 
other," all centering in the occupant of the Papal chair.^ But this 
ailment is most evidently founded upon a low view of the power of 
truth over the minds of men, and a complete ignoring of the possibil- 
ity of that constant influence by Christ himself over the affairs of his 
kingdom on earth, which his own words, ^Lo I am with you alway/ 
entitle his people to expect It is kindred to that old assumption of 
despots that men cannot be trusted to govern themselves, without 
forts forever frowning upon them, and an omnipresent police peering 
into their affiurs. Self-government is inconceivable to many minds, as 
a system that can be trusted to be a regulator of human conduct ; and 
many even who accept it as sufficient in civil affairs, distrust it still 
in regard to spiritual things. But, if there were only one man on 
earth, and he loved Grod, and ^ willingly walked after the command- 
ment,' doubtless he could be governed by the influence of Christ 
through the Word, and the Spirit, without a Pope. It is difficult to 
see why, if there were two such men, the same might not be true of 
them ; and so of ten, or one hundred. It is difficult, indeed, to see 
why, on these conditions, the same might not be true of any number 
of men up to the whole of the race. So that to deny that the Con- 
gregational theory — that Christ committed the government of the 
Church to its own members, under His constant supervision — is ade- 
quate to the performance of all that the nature of the case demands, 
is to deny the sufficiency of truth to do its work, or the omnipotence 
of Christ in the superintendence of that work, or both. And all rea- 
soning toward the Papacy as a necessity that the Church on earth 
may be suitably governed, is, in the face of the &cts, as baseless and 
impertinent, as the assumption would be in regard to civil matters, 
that there can be no just and suitable order, and subordination, with- 
out absolute monarchy everywhere. 

The same, for substance, is true of the assumptions of the prelacy * 
of the Episcopal Church, and of the aristocracy of Presbyterianism ; 



1 "7k< Path which led a PtotuUuU Lawfer to the OatthoKc CftaNxA,'* bj P. H. Bunttt. N«V 
Tozk. 1S60. pp. 61-107. 
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aO practically denying that Chrisf can procure the proper goremment 
of his Church on earth without some hierarchal help. 

(5.) The texts cited hy the advocates of some external jurisdicHan 
aver the local churches^ in ftoofof its ScripturalnesSy do not sustain 
that doctrifie. We hare already seen^ how baseless is the Papal 
assumption that Christ, in the ISth of Matthew, oommitted the 
government of the Church to the hands of Peter, as future Bishop of 
Borne, to be administered in the line of Episcopal succession from 
him. 

The Episcopal arguments for the supremacy of ^ the Church ' over 
an local congregations and all individual believers, are mainly founded 
upon such an interpretation of the word ^ Church * as sanctions their 
daim. But we have seen ' that the Scriptural usage of the word 
exxXt^aia (ekidisia) does not countenance such an interpretation, and 
that tboee functions which Christ appoints to his churches* do not 
comport with it 

The central idea of the Presbyterian theory — which places the 
board of Elders, the Presbytery, the Synod, and the General Assem- 
bly, over the local Church — is that ^' the several different congrega- 
tions of believers, taken collectively, constitute one Church of Christ, 
called emphatically the Church; — that a larger part of the Church, 
or a representation of it, should govern' a smaller, or determine mat- 
ters of controversy which arise therein; — that, in hke manner, a rep- 
resentation of the whole should govern and determine in regard to 
every part, and to all the parts united ; that is, that a nu^'ority shall 
govern : and consequently that appeab may be carried fix>m lower to 
higher judicatories, till they be &ially decided by the collected wis- 
dom and united voice of the whole Church.'* ^ But we have akeady 
seen* that this fundamental assumption is erroneous, and that the 
heal Church is the only one known to the New Testament ; whence 
it follows that all arguments founded on the theory of any other 
Church, must be without warrant from the word of God. The same 
conclusion will be inevitable if we examine those texts which are 
specially relied on to sustain this assumption. The main passage 
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quoted, for that purftoee, in ttie '^Book of Diflcipline,** is Acts zr: 
1-29. Bj turning 'to that passage, our readen will see that certain 
Judeans had insisted, in the Church at Antioch, that all Christian be- 
Uevers fiom the GSentiles should be circumcised. A discussion arose. 
Paul and Barnabas participated in that discussion, but made no at- 
tempt authoritatiyelj to decide it The Church finallj sent Paul and 
Barnabas, with several lay delegates, to Jerusalem, to consult about 
the matter. It is stated that thej were sent ^ unto the Apostles and 
Elders about this question.' . But that this language was not used 
to exclude, but rather to indude (by specifjing its most prominent 
persons)^ the wliole Church at Jerusalem, is made evident bj the 
&ct that (r. 4) * when they were come to Jerusalem they were ro- 
ceived of the Ohurch^ and of the Apostles and Elders,' and declared 
their errand. ^And the Apostks and Elders came together for to 
consider of this matter,' and when they had fidly considered it, ' it 
pleased the Apostles and Elders, with the whole Churchj* to send a 
delegation to Antiodi with their reply, and they wrote letters by 
them, after this manner: 'The Apostles and Elders and brethren 
send greeting, etc . • • It seemed good unto ta, being assembled with 
one aceordy to send,' etc And the delegation went to Antioch with 
this epistle, and ^when they had gathered the muUituds* of the 
Church at Antioch together, they delivered it, etc 

We submit that nothing can well be plainer than that this was a Con- 
gregational, rather than a Presbyterian procedure. The entire mem- 
bership of the Church at Antioch send delegates to the entire mem- 
bership of the local Church at Jerusalem, to ask their advice on the 
question whether circumcision is still a rite in force upon them. Hie 
entire membership of the local Church at Jerusalem — under the 
guidance and counsel of the Apostles — meet those delegates, consider 

> " Now the Apottlas and ElduB are mentioned flnt and finemott as manben in thla aaMm- 
bly. Bnt that we ought Co think of thia aaaembly aa an uniTenal one, It implied as aelf-erl- 
dent ; * for,' as Meyer says, * the deliberation of the Apostles and Presbyters took place in tlM 
pie eenee and with the oodperation of the whole assembled Chnxeh, as appeara from tr. 12, oqb»> 
pared with v. 22, and most distinctly from «. 25.* " — BaumgaMUn^t ^^ApostoUc HisU^^ VoL 
11. p. 18. 

" The kntkrtn were also present at the meeting. In this nspeot it was unlike modem Sy- 
nods, from which the people generally are excluded as members." ^ David$on, "JSeelejuutMol 
Fol. ofNtxD Ttit:'' p. 828. 

** The Apoetles and Elders are mentioned on account of their rank, not aa oompxiaiitg tii* 
entire assembly. It is evident from v. 28, that the other Christians at Jerusalem weM also 
present, and gare their sanction to tlie decrees enacted."— itool»<i on Jets, w toce. 
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the matter, and send a i^lj, which the ChorA at Antioch receives, 
and is comforted. We do not see how any man who does not read 
this chapter through a Presbyterian glass darkly, can, by any possi- 
bility, distort it into any semblance of support of the Ecdesiastieal 
judicatories which belong to the Presbyterian system. 

Equally fruitless are other attempts to graft that system upon the 
honest sense of the New Testament The ^Book'' says,^ <<The 
Church of Jerusalem consisted of more than one." It then cites, in 
proof, the following passages : 

Acts yi : 1. ^ When the number of the disciples was multiplied, 
there arose a murmuring of the Grecians," etc 

Acts iz: 81. ^Then had the churches rest throughout all Ju- 
daea," etc 

Acts xzi : 20. ^ Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe," etc 

Acts ii : 41, 47. '^ The same day there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls. And the Lord added to the Church 
daily such as should be saved." 

Actsiv: 4. ^Many of them which heard the word believed; and 
the number of the men was about ^ve thousand." 

We can find in these passages no assertion, nor even hint, of more 
than one Church at Jerusalem. There were other churches in Judea. 
And, beyond doubt, thousands of those who were converted at Jeru- 
salem were foreign Jews come up to the feast. And even if all were 
residents, and all remiuned, there is still no particle of evidence that 
they were associated into more than one Ecclesiastical body. We 
have seen' that they all met together in one place for business, ap- 
parently as other churches met ; which is the clearest proof that they, 
however numerous, were but one Church.' And the attempt which 

1 Book i. Chap. 10, note. t paga gj. 

* ** Tho entire mnltltado of the OhriitiaDfl [worn called together] not the one hnndzed and 
tirenty. (Acts i : 6.) That the Christian community hi Jerusalem was dlTided hito seven 
tfstlnet chnrdMB, each of whkh assemUed by Itself and chose a deacon (as some assert, t. e., 
Moshdm, Kuhioel) Is untenable and Improbable. The difficulty of apprehending hoir many 
thousand Chrlstfaas oould have assembled in one place, is leswned by the probability of the 
ftet that many of them had left Jerusalem, where they were present merely on account of the 
ftast.** — DeWette, in loco. 

So, of the Church at Corinth, the following thoughts are worthy of consideration : 

** The place (1 Cor. ztr : 83) that speaks of the whole Church coming together Into one place, 
doth nnaroldably pro?e (Ibr au^t we can discern) that Corinth had their meetings, and not 
by way of distribution into sereral congregations, but altogether In one congregation : and 
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the ^ Book " makes, to' prove that there were seTeial chordies in Je- 
rusalem which had a practice Presbyterial union for purposes of 
business, by first aflgnming that there were so manj believers there 
that they could not all have belonged to one Church, and then quot- 
ing such passages ^ as speak of the Church action at Jerusalem as 
being that of one body, which they say must then have been a Pres- 
bytery, is a begging of the very question in debate, which no man 
would tolerate, for a moment, in a secular argument 

Equally absurd seems to us the attempt of the ^ Book," to prove 
fiom the burning of the books of those ^ which used curious arts ' at 
Ephesus, taken in connection with other passages which speak of 
Paul's ' tanying at Ephesus until Pentecost,' and of ^ a great door and 
effectual' as being opened to him there, etc.,' that ^the Church of 
Ephesus had more congregations than one, under a Presbyterial gov« 
enunent" * Unquestionably there was a time when there was more 
than one Church in Ephesus. The first fruits of Paul's preaching 
there, appear to have been gathered into a Church in the house of 
Aquila. Subsequently, on his second visit, converts so multiplied 
that a new assembly was gathered elsewhere. But when Aquila re- 
moved to Bome,^ the Church that .had been in his house appears to 
have coalesced with the other assembly, and thenceforth we hear 
only of ' the Church ' at Ephesus ; as in Acts xx : 17 (▲. d. 58), Bev. 
ii : I (a. D. 67, or as some think, a. d. 96), without any added inci- 
dents, upon which the liveliest imagination could hang the Presbyte- 
rial theoiy.* 

It is indeed wonderful with what calm assurance the Presbyterian 
"Book" attaches its code to Scripture references which have not 

doth aIbo answer your reoaon drawn flram the raiiety of teachers and prophets In that Church ; 
Ibr it Is plahi from that Terj chapter, that the Chorch of C(»inth had many prophets : Ui 
tht prophsts qteak two or tkree^ and let the rest judge (tr. 28) ; and many that spake with 
tongnes, who most speak by course two or three, and one interpret («. 27) ; yea cTery one gen- 
aally had a psalm, or a doctrine, or a revelation, or an interpretation (t>. 26) : as Indeed ^ey 
oame behind in no gift (1 Cor. 1:7); and yet for all thdr Tariety of gifts and gifted men, prof^ 
ets, interpreters, speaken with tongues, and the like, both th^ and the whole Church also, 
eren women and all, used to come together into one place." — "MiMfest and Btotkerig Jg^ 
Moery*^ e<e., fry Biehard JOdther atut WitUam Tbmpion, London: 164i. Sro. p* 87. 
1 Acts XT : 4, zi : 22, xzi : 17, 18, etc. 

• 1 Cor. zTi : 8, 9, 19; AcU xviU: 19, 21, 26, elo. 
s Book i. Chap. 10, note. 

* He was there In A. D. 67, when Paul wrote the Bpistle to the Bomaas. Boin. zrl : 8-5. 

> See the sulQect well and thorough^ diseoased by Dr. BaTidson. *^£ed, FoL New IVk.'* 
VP.9S-112. 
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even the semblance of remotest possible connection with the subject 
The yivid imagination which led the ancients to picture an urta moh 
jcr in the northern heavens, on the strength of a cluster of stars that 
much more decidedly suggests to the less poetic modem mind the 
form of a humble kitchen utensil, was feeble in comparison with it 
For example, we learn ^ that *^ three ministers, and as many elders as 
may be present belonging to the PresbTtery, being met at the time 
and place appointed, shall be a quorum competent to proceed to busi- 
ness," fit)m Acts ziv : 26, 27, compared with Acts xi : 18 ; passages 
which declare that when Paul and Barnabas ^had gathered the 
Church together, they rehearsed all that God had done with them, 
and how he had opened the door of faith unto the GrentOes," and 
that ^ when they heard these things, they held their peace and glori- 
fied God, saying, then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repent- 
ance unto life ! " 

So all the pnxxf adduced by the ^ Book,'' from Scripture, in sup- 
port of the power of Church 'judicatories,' over the churches and 
their membership, is' those passages in the 18th of Matthew {yv. 
15-20), which xpcor^ Christ's confiding of all matters of discipline 
expresthf to the hands of the Church itself, and the direction of Paul 
(also to the Church itsdf) when 'gathered together,' to cast out 
the unworthy I We are also referred for proof* that ** the Church 
session consists of the pastor or pastors, and ruling elders, of a par- 
ticular congregation," solely to the same direction of Paul,* ^ in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ," etc. So we 
find* the position that the Church session ''have power to inquire into 
the knowledge and Christian conduct of the members of the Church," 
educed finom one single passage, and that the following, in the Old 
Testament:* — "the diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have 
ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound up that which 
was broken, neither have ye brought again that which was driven 
away, neither have ye sought that which was lost ; but with force 
and cruelty have ye ruled them," — a text which, it seems to us, would 
prove any thing else, at least, equally as well ! So the power of the 

1 Book i. Chap. 10, Soo. 7, note. 4 1 Cor. t : 4, 6. 

> Book i. Chap. till. See. 2, note. • Book i. Chap. Iz. See. 6, note. 

* Book L Chap. Ix. See. 1, note. • Btok. zzxIt : 4. 
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Presbytery^ to ^issae and receive appeals from Church sessions,** 
to ^ examine and license candidates for the holy ministry : " to ^ or- 
dain, instal, remove and judge ministers ; ** to ^ resolve questions of 
discipline;" to <' condemn erroneous opudons;" and, in general, to 
"order whatever pertains to the spiritual welfare of the churches 
under their care;" is wholly rested — so far as Scriptural authority 
is concerned — upon those passages which narrate the discussion at 
Jerusalem in regard to circumcision ; ^ the exhortation of the bretiiren 
in EphesuB to the disciples at Achaia to receive Apollos ; * the sep* 
aration of Barnabas and Saul to the work whereunto Grod had called 
them ; * the address of the twelve apostles to the Church at Jerusalem 
in regard to the choice of the seven deacons ; and Paul's advice to 
the Ephesians,* to pray ^ always with all prayer and supplicaticm in 
the spirit, watching thereunto," etc ; and to the Philippians * to ^ be 
careful for nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplication^ 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto God!" 
Our Presbyterian friends regard these passages as so overwhelming 
in demonstration of the Scripturalness of their views and of the un- 
Bcripturalness of all opposing ones, that they calmly^ say, on proceed- 
ing to speak of Synods and of the General Assembly :'' " as the proofe 
already adduced in favor of a Presbyterial assembly in the govern- 
ment of the Church, are equally valid in support of a Synodical as- 
sembly, it is unnecessary to repeat the Scriptures to which reference 
has been made, or to add any other." We find it easy to agree with 
them on the point of the equal validity of such texts in support of 
Synods— and we might add, of Ecumenical councils, and of the 
whole system of the Papacy, as well — but we can hardly concur in 
their conclusion that nothing more is needed to establish their system 
as the natural outgrowth of the Bible. However those who take 
Presbyterianism first for granted, and then go to the Bible with both 
the expectation and determination to find there the evidence of its 
truth — or, if not that, at least not to find there the evidence of its 
errors — may regard these ^ proof texts ; ' it seems to us abundantly 
dear that they who take the Bible for granted, and go meekly, pray- 



1 Book i. Chap. x. 8«. 8. * Xph. yi : 18. 

• Acts zt: 6-ai. • PhU. It: S. 

B Acts zTlU : ai, 27. ' Bookl. Cbap. xl, not*. 

« ActflsUi: 2,8. 
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erfuUj, and stadiouslyy to its pages to find out what fonn of Church 
goYemment will be the simple and unforced outgrowth of its records, 
and its precepts ; could bj no ordinaiy possibility educe from it the 
Pl^byterian theory* 

(6.) Okristf bjf Mi oum voie$^ and through that of hi$ Apoitkif 
placed upon the heal Church the sob and Jinal reepontibiUty of its 
affairs — under himidf That he did this m respect to the disci- 
pline of members, we have already seen.^ We have seen alao that 
he did it in regard to the election of Church officers.' We have 
seen that he did it in reference to all other necessary business of a 
Christian Church.* This ought to decide the matter. 

He never hinted to his churches that they were to carry their woik 
to others to be done, or their troubles to others to be settled, or their 
trials to others to be borne ; but he directed Aem to < fight the good 
fight of faith/ and to 'endure hardness' for hiuL And in the extrem- 
est case of difficulty and discipline, he did not instruct Paul to assume 
to interfere — either for himself or fi>r the twelve iqposiles— -as being 
officially fuithorized to settle it; nor to advise or command the Church 
to lay the matt^ before Presbytery, Synod, or any other tribunal, 
but directed him rather to infi>rm those interested, that the painful act 
of excommunication that had beocnne necessary, would be properly 
done if done ' in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,' by them, when 
' gathered together.' He charged them to remember the words which 
th^ martyred teachers had spoken to them while they were yet 
present wifii them, and to obey the pious counsels of the living who 
were breaking to them the bread of life; but he never commanded 
them as churches to ' give place by subjection ' to any power but his 
own ; — 'no, not for an hour* that the truth of the gospel might oon« 
tinue with them.' 

But, if Christ laid the direct responsibility of all their affiurs upon 
the local churches ; and if the texts cited by the advocates of some 
external jurisdiction over these churches are guiltless of any such 
suggestion ; and if the general arguments of those advocates for such 
jurisdiction are equally baseless ; and if the whole drift of the New 
Testament is in a direction opposite to that of any theory of control 
over the individual Church ; and if there is no evidence furnished by 

l|b»PHwO|41,4a. t8«epHwl^lB,40. < 8«e p^w IB, 19, 48. 
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the Scriptures that any such jorisdiction was even attempted over the 
churches planted bj the Apostles ; and if there is no Biblical precept 
whatever, conferring the control of the local Church upon any man 
or bodj of men — it is an easj and inevitable inference that every 
true Christian Church is, and ought to be, inherently independent of 
any jurisdiction from without, except that of Christ its Head ; who, 
though ascended * unto his Father and our Father, and to his Grod 
and our God,' is yet never ^ far from every one ' of his churches, 
which * in him live, and move, and have their being.' 

2. JSvery true Congregational Church — tohateoer may be the hwU- 
ness of its outward estate -^ is on a level of essential genuineness^ dig^ 
nitg and authoritgy with every other Church on earth. This is a nec- 
essary consequence of the obvious &ct that a true Church of Christ 
gets its vitality, and value, not from the number of its members, or 
their wealth, or honorable position in human society ; nor from the 
magnificence of its temple, or the splendor of its worship ; nor fixxn 
its affiliation with some wide-reaching and imposing hierarchy ; bat 
fix)m its living union to its great Head. Since it is Christ's life, — 
rooted in him, branching in them — that must be the life of every 
true Church ; and his wisdom and power, flowing from him through 
them, that must be their wisdom and power ; it follows that wher- 
ever * two or three * truly gathered in His name, have Him * with 
them alway,' their wisdom may be — and, if they are faithful to their 
possibilities, wOl be — Christ^ s wisdom, and their dignity will be the 
dignity of Christ 'in the midst of them,' and their authority, the 
authority of Christ acting and speaking through them; while the 
largest and most imposing organization cannot have any wisdom 
that is wiser than that, nor any dignity that is more august than 
that, nor any strength that is stronger than that, nor any author- 
ity that is more imperial than that. 

The function of a Church on earth is to let its ^ light shine before 
men,"^ to be *< the pillar and ground of the truth,"' — by *^ manifesta- 
tion of the truth," to commend itself ''to every man's conscience in 
the sight of God."' To do this, fidelity to the truth is the main 
essentiaL The ' little candle ' that throws its beams afiu*— 

" So shines a good deed in a naoghty world ; " -— 
iMatt.T:16. • 1 Itan. iii : 1&. >2Cor.l?:2. 
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if it is only alwajs buming, may be even more usefiil as a guide to 
the benighted traveller, than if it were a bonfire dazzling his vision 
by the brief brilliance of its blaze, only to make the night afterward 
darker around him, by the contrast The little pilot4)oat, that seems 
hardly more substantial than a cockle-shell on the heaving boscHU of 
the sea, if it only know the way, may go before and pilot an India- 
man safe up the windings of the channel, to her wharf, even better 
than the Great Eastern could do in its place. And no Church can be 
so small in numbers, or so feeble in its pecuniary resources, or so 
hmnble in all its outward seeming, that — if it live the life of Christ 
-«it may not safely < bring unto their desired haven ' all those around 
it who ^ la.bor and are heavy laden,' and whp seek the way to that 
* rest that remaineth to the people of God.' 

Moreover, a Church that is few in numbers, and feeble in its tem- 
poralities, is, by those very circumstances, thrown the more on its 
sense of dependence upon the strength of Christ, and \a therefore the 
more likely to be in quick and constant sympathy with him. Driven 
to look to his Providence for its daily bread, it is not exposed to that 
temptation which proved too much for the Laodiceans,^ and its re- 
ligion will almost necessarily be more pure and fervent and effectual, 
than if its outward circumstances should seduce it to say ^ I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ; ' the fact being 
that this very worldly prosperity had blighted its spiritual life, until, 
with all its outward seeming of thrift, in the eye of God it is ^ wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.' Piety is both the 
strength and the dignity of a Church of Christ. And piety is nur- 
tured by the feeling of dependence for temporal, as well as spiritual 
blessings. There is often most prayer where there are fewest to 
pray ; and there can be no doubt that, many a log cabin on the West- 
em frontier, which rudely shelters ^ two or three ' devout men, in the 
overlooking eye of Heaven lifls itself under the Sabbath sun with a 
loftier glory, than the proudest cathedral pile whose towering sunmiit 
flushes with that sun's earliest and latest kiss. The voice of Christ 
win be just as true, just as wise, just as imperative, when it speaks 
through the conscience (enlightened by the Spirit, and the Word) of 
a littie company of farmers in the back-woods, as when it utters itself 

1B«T. 111:14-22. 
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through the medinm of the < influential ' and ' cultivated * memberBhip 
of a thronged citj Church; while reason and observation suggest 
that the obstacles to the pure deliverance of that voicei will be manj 
more in the latter case, than in the former. 

That little handful of North of England men — "William Bradford, 
and Greorge Morton, and Francis Jessop, and Bichard Jackson, and 
Robert Rochester,^ and their humble associates — as thej used to 
steal along the green lanes between Austerfield, and Harworth, and 
Bawtiy, toward the manor-house of the Archbishop of York, in 
Scroobj — then tenanted by William Brewster, who, as thej ^ ordina- 
rilj mett at his house on y* Lord's day • • • with great love enter- 
tained them when they came, making provission for them to his great 
charge "^ — to take sweet counsel together, and shake off the ^ yoake 
of antichristian bondage, and as y* Lord's free people, joyn them- 
selves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a Church estate, in y* felow- 
ship of y* gospell, to walke in aU his wayes, made known, or to be 
made known unto them, according to their best endeaours, whatso- 
ever it should cost them, the Lord assisting them ; " * were not only a 
true Church, but we might almost claim, — though so few, and, in ou1>- 
ward seeming, so feeble and unprophetic of great results, — were the 
truest Church at that moment existing on the earth ; having more of 
Christ's authority than any other, and concentrating within themselves 
—since the germs of American Christianity, and American missions, 
and even of American freedom, were there — more irresistible and 
more benignant might than any other. So it has again and again 
come true, that God hath ^ chosen the fi>olish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and Grod hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty ; and base things of 
the world and things which are. despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are ; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.'* 

Y. A FRATEBNAL FELLOWSHIP IS TET TO BE MAINTAINED 
AHOKa THESE INDEPENDENT ChUBCHES, AND, WHEN INSOLUBLB 
DIFFICULTIES ARISE, OB SPECIALLY IMPOBTANT HATTEB8 CLAHC 



1 Hunter's " Fotmden of New Plymonih,'* pp. 103-128. 

i Bradford** ''lUmoth Baniatum» (Bd. 1S66.) p. 411. • Bid. p. 9. 
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DECISION (as WHB5 A FASTOB IS TO BE SETTLED OB DISXISSED, 
OB A ChUBCH ITSELF IB TO ADOPT ITS CBEED, AND COMMENCE 
ITS ORGANIC LIPE)y IT IS PBOPEB THAT THE ADVICE OP OTHEB 
CHUBCH ES SHOULD BE SOUGHT AND GIVEN, IN COUNCIL; SUCH 
ACTION IN NO CASE HOWEVEB (EVEN WEBE ADVICE THUS GIVEN 
TO BE SO BEJECTED, AS TO NECESSITATE A TEMPOBABT WITH- 
DBAWAL OF fellowship), BEING ANT THING MOBE THAN A 
LABOB OF FBATEBNAL SUASION, OB SELF^JUSTIFICATION.^ 



iBron Robot Bnmiie— with aUhb Brownifln— held to ««a Joining or partaking of Uw 
mttwritr oTeUten, or Ibnrardflst and wiMBt, in a peaeMble oiaeting, ftr zadrming and deoid- 
Ing of matten in partlenlar diaiehM, and txr ootmael tlierrin."— " Fomis and Porta qfaU 
JHvmUf." (A. D. l£8a.) Dtf. 61. Auitery. Tol. i. p. 81. 

Jobn BobiuMn hdd that the elders of the ehorohee ihoald be called in. ooandl upon doahfr- 
ftal matter*, and gate (A. D. lOai) ae a reaeon why ho had not earlier aoewered a letter lent to 
hill Chnreh at Lejrden, ftom the CoogiegatioQal Church in London, that ^* he conodTee it not 
ordadj that the bodlee of ehnrohee shoold be aent to Ibr oonnael, bat onlj eome choloe p«r> 
aona," etc. —Works. (Ed. 1861.) Vol. iii. p. 882. 

MTboogh the Chiueh of a particular Congregation, ooniieting of Elders and Brethren, and 
'«alldi«irith a right foot hi the troth and peace of the Oospel, be the first mhj^ of all Charch 
power needAill to be eserciaed within itself ; and consequent! j be independent fhxm any other 
Ghoreh or Sjnod in the use of it; yet it is a saft, and wholeaome, and holy onUnanoe of Christ, 
for saeh partleular ehurches to Joyn together in holy Corenant or Communion, and consnltap 
Hon amongst themselTes, to administer all their Church aibirs (which are of weighty and dSffl- 
eult and common concernment), not without oommon consultation and consent of other 
ehuiehes about them. Now Church aflUrs of weighty and difkult and common oonoernment, 
wee account to be (A« eUetUm atid ordination of SUert, excommumecuion o/an BUttt^ or aqy 
jMTKMi ofpubiic nou and emjAoymaU — tlutrtrndatumofan EkUr from one <}huroh to another, 
or the like. In which case we oonoeiTe it safo and wholesome, and an holy ordinance to pro- 
eeed with common consultation and consent." — John Cotton. ^^KtytB of the Kingdom.*^ (Ed. 
1868.) p. 102. 

** When the matter is welghtSe, and the doubt great on both sides, then (with common eon- 
sent) wee call in far light from other ekwrehet; and intreat them to send orer to us such of 
their Elders, or Brethren, as may be fit to Judge in such a cause ; upon their coming, the 
Church meeting together in the name of Christ, the whole cause, and all the proceedings In it, 
are laid open to them ; who by the help cf Christ, pondering and studying all things according 
to the rule cf the Word, the truth is cleared, a rl^^t way of peace and concord discovered and 
adTlsed, and the spirits of the Brethren on all ^arts comfortably satUked."— /oAn Cotton. 
•< Ways 0/ the OUireAes." (Ed. 1646.) p. 96. Bee also pp. 106-1(^7. 

** Although churches be distinct, and therefore may not be conftanded one tdtti anothw ; 
and equal, and therefbre have not dominion one over another ; yet all the ehurches ought to 
pre serv e Church communion one with another, because they are all united unto Christ, not 
only as a mystical, but as a political head, whence is derived a communion suitable thweunto. 
This communion Is exerdsed sundry ways ; (1.) by way of mutual care ; (2.) by way of consul- 
tation one with another ; (8.) by way of admonition ; (4.) by way of participation ; (6) by way 
cf recommendation ; (6.) by way of reUef and snooor tai ease off need," etc. — Cbm^itfgs Plat- 
f&rm. (A. D. 1648.) Chap. zr. 

** Intireness of Church-government, in a partleular Chxnrah eompleated tdtik Its ofHoers, in 
repnpriOf will well consist tdth that communion <rf churches which the Scripture estab- 
Usheth. The reason Is, beoaose both are the Ordinances d Christ, and Christ's Ordinances do 
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As was said in the beginning (p. 2), Congregationalism differs 
from Independency, by its recognition of this practical fellowship be- 
not Interfere Therefore Ghnrch-commanion must be only In a way of Brotherly aasoeia- 

tion, for mutuall helpAxlnees, in matters of this nature, but not In way of subordination or 
eutjection of one Church to the EodesiaBtlcal Goremment, whether of another Church, or of 
the Elders of seyeral churches assembled In classes or synods,'' etc. ^John Davenport, "i^tocr 
qf QmgregeUional Qutreket oiserted tuui vindicated. ^^ p. 140. 

** Their determinations (t. e., those of Councils,) take place, not because they concluded io, 
but because the churches approrad of what they hare determhied. For the churches sent 
them, and therefore are above them ; and therefore may send others if they see fit, who may 
▼aiy in their judgeme n ts, and alter their sentences if they see tA," — Hooker. *^ Survey.^* 
Part ir. p. 47. 

" The decree of a Council hath so much force as there is foioe In the reason of it." — £idb- 
tmt Mather. " CSuireh Government." (A. D. 1648.) p. 66. 

*' As all Protestant writers of note (Qrotius only excepted,) approve of the Neoessi^ aad 
UsefhlnesB cf Ecclesiastical Councils, so do those of the Congregational Discipline. It has erer 
been their declared Judgment, that when there Is Want of either Light or Peace in a Particu* 
lar Church, It is their Duty to ask for Coundl, with which Neighbour Churches ought to assist 
by sending their Elders, and other Meesengers, to adrise and help them in their Difficulties. 
And that in Momentous Matters of common Concernment, Particular Churches should proceed 
with the concurrence of Neighbour Churches. So in the Ordination of a Pastor, much more 
In the deposing of one. Thus It has erer been in the Churches of New England." — Increase 
Mather. ^^Diequisition eoneeming Ecdesiastical Cbimob." (A. D. 1716.) p. ix. 

" The Synods of New England know no Weapons but what are purely spiritual. They pre- 
tend unto no Juridical Power; nor any signlflcancy, but what Is meerly Jkstructive and Sua- 
sory. They are nothing but some Wise and Good Men meeting together to advise the Churches 
how to observe the rules of the most Inoffensive Piety. When they have done all, the 
Churches are at Liberty, to judge how tar their Advice Is to be foUowed. They have no Secu- 
lar Arm to enforce any Cdnons ; They ask none ; They want none." — Cotton Mather. ^* Ratio 
J)ise^>Una." (A. D. 1726.) p. 178. 

" It Is entirely consistent with Reason and the Revdation of God*s mind In His Word, that 

there should be Qmneils and l^fnods called upon requisite Occasions But there is great 

Danger, lest such Meetings should be htartful to the Prineipies and Liberties of particular 
ChaareheSf and so degenerate Jrom the good ^ads which ought to be designed and pursued in 
them Wherefore it is to be hoped, that the Brethren In theee Churches toiU always mom- 
low their Right to sit and act in Ckntneils and Synods ; but yet that they will never think of 
placing any juridical pover In them, but will always continue to assert the Powers and Pirivi- 
leges of Particular Churches^ which are sacred Tfungs, by no means to be sUghted and under*- 
valued^ nor to be left at the Mercy of any Classes or Coundls^ Synods or General Meetings." — 
Samuel Mather. "Apology for the Liberties qf the Churche* in New England." (A. D. 1788.) 
pp. 108, 128. 

See also John IHse's " Churches* Qnarrel Espoused,'* passim. 

** All the present disputes about Councils mutual, and ez-parte Councils, In respect to their 

authority, are vain and useless : because they have no divine authority at all The human 

device of giving power to Associations, or Consociations, or Councils, to decide In Eocleelastioal 
causes, has been a flrnitftd source of Eecleslastlcai i^Justioe, tyranny, and persecutfon." — Dr. 
Emmons. Works. (Ed. 1860.) YoL III. pp. 684, 686. 

" It Is an acknowledged principle hi respect to Councils, that Hivy possess only advisory 
powers ; hi other words, their decisions are addressed to the understandings and consciences of 
men, and are enforced solely by moral obligations. They are considered by the churches as 
Interpreters or expositors of what is right, expediency, and duty. In the particular oases sub- 
mitted to them. Thdr proper buliMflB ii to qxyi usex.**— Ppha$n, ^ Ratio D%»cqtlina,^* 
p. 185. 
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tween the cliarches. Such fellowship^ we believe to be both Scrip- 
tural and reasonable. 

1. We hold it to be Scriptural^ as being involved in Scriptural 
principles, and substantiaUy enjoined by Scriptural precept and ea> 
ample. The uni^ of the yisible Church,^ and the fiunilj relation 



M Cknmcils nuy be called, and maj ghe adriee ; but ttila adTloe maj be aeeepted or re- 
Jeeted." — Dr. Pond. '*3)U Omnk.'^ (Sd. 1860.) p. 83. 

** Th^ bdlere that It is the doty of Ghrlstiaii churches to hold eonunuiiioii tdtti each other, 
to entertain an enJaiged afbetton ft>r each other, as members <rf the same body, and to co- 
operate Ibr the promotion of the Christian cause : but that no Church, nor union of churches, 
has any right or poww to intafere nith the frith cnr discipline <rf any other Church, further 
than to separate iSrom such as, in tkdth or practice, depert ttom the Qospel of Christ." — ^'^Friiii' 
dfka of Ckurek ordtr^^ ete., of CongrtgationtU Union ofSngland etnd Walts. Sec. 10. 

** This, then, I suppose to be the docMne of ancient and modem Coogregationalists : — In 
cases of difliculty, a Church, or the aggrieved members of a Church, may call for the adrice of 
a council of sister churches ; and this advice the Church is bound respectfUly to consider and 
cheerfhOy to IbUow, unless maniftetly contrary to what is right and Scriptural ; but of this, 
the Church has an undoubted right to Judge ; and to act in accordance with its deliberata 
Judgment.^ ~ AmeAonl. " Fmw o/ Cbfigregatiofurfiwn." (Bd. 1860.) p. 117. 

**In a multitude of counseUors there is safety. Whatever wisdom be centered in a single 
Christian society, cases will arise In which it may be benefited by the counsel of others. Tet 
it is not wise to resort to them [Councils] too often. Their assistance may be sought llur too 
flrequently. Matters comparatively trifling, which might be adjusted in another way, may be 
broui^t before such tribunals. This is not Judicious. There must be a felt, urgent necessity 
fiv eoancils. They oug^t not to be Ilghtiy summoned, or hastily appealed to. Kotiiing but 
unusual difliculty or ii^usttoe should bring tham Into being." — Dr. Davidson. "Eedesiasti' 
tai PolUy of the New Tutament.^^ p. 841. 

** The communion of churches with each other, and eepeelallj of * neli^bcv ehuehes ' in 
mutual recognition, mutual helpftUness, and mutual responsibility, Is not something finrced 
into the Congregational qrstem, ab extra, by the pressure of experience ; a merely empirical 
expedient borrowed from Presbyterianism ; a new piece of cloth sewed upon an old garment ; 
but is an essen tial element ot the qrstem, as laid down in all the aadent platforms, and as ex- 
plained and defended by the Congregational fethers more than two hundred years ago, on both 
tldee of the ocean." — ^^New Englander.^* Vol. xiv. (1866.) p. 22. 

«« Councils often assume authority which they do not possess. The style of language which 
they use bi their rtsidu Is often exceedingly ol^}ectionable. When called, for Instance, to a^riss 
ft Church with regard to dJsmlsshig its minister, the Council not unfkequently takes the busi- 
ness entirely into its own hands, and, aflsr hearing a representation of the case, of its own 
SMtboMj pronmmees the minister dismissed. * And hereby,* th^ say, *ks is dismissed.^ Other 
assumptions of authority, equaUy glaring and equally faiconsistent with the ftindamental 
principles <tf Congregationalism, are frequently made by Councils } and tb«e are reasons of the 

most imperative nature why every practice of this kind should be at onoe corrected An 

Sodeeiastical Council should always make the impression, both by their i^^miwmftr and their lan- 
guage, that their work is advisory or persuasive / or, as in the case of their actually ordaining 
ft minister, that they act shnply as the servanU of the ChMreL, performing the work of its mem- 
bers for them, and aaij at their request. It should not only be understood, but it should be 
man distinctly and formally acknowledged than it usually Is, both by the ordaining Council 
and the members of the Church, that the ordaining power is vested in the Church, and not In 
the CouncU."— Wettmm'j ^*Chireh Polity of the PUgrim*,^^ (Bd. 1S&7.) p. lU. 

1 ICor.zU: 18; Spb.lT: 4; Johnzvll: 30-22. 
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subsisting between its biancheSy^ make it at once a nalunil and proper 
inference that a constant fellowship between those branches^ should 
conserve that unity. 

So the general suggestions — ^ with the well-edvised is wisdom,"' 
^ he that hearkeneth unto counsel is wise,** ' '^ where no counsel is, 
the people fall ; but in the multitude of counsellors^ there is safety/' ^ 
** without counsel, purposes are disappointed ; but in the multitude of 
counsellors they are established^" * are calculated (and no doubt in« 
tended) to suggest to churches, as forcibly as to individuals, the value 
of advice and sympathy in cases of doubt and difficulty. Moreover, 
those precepts which make it the duty of all Christians to ^ walk by 
the same rule,** and ^ mind the same thing," * to ^ have fellowship one 
with another,"^ to be ^fellow-helpers to the truth,"^ to be ^fellow- 
workers unto the kingdom of God," * to be ^ kindly affectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love,"^ to be ^^ likeminded one toward an- 
other, according to Christ Jesus,"^ to ^ be of one mind," and ^ live 
in peace," ^ to ^ keep the unity of the Spirit, in the bcmd of peace," " 
to ^ walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us," ^ to ^ stand &st in 
one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the Gos- 
pel,"" to " love one another with a pure heart, fervently,"" to ** with- 
draw yourselves," and ^admonish as a brother, him that walketh 
disorderly," ^^ neither to " bid him God speed " ^' who bringeth not 
Christ's doctrine ; to ^ come out fix>m among them " who touch the 
^ unclean thing " " — all involve those duties for aU individual 
churches, as truly as for all individual Christians, and require, for 
their proper exercise, such a theory of natural Church communion, 
and watchfulness, and counselling, as distinguishes Congregation- 
alism from Independency, properly so callod- 

Add to thb the direct force of the example recorded in the 15th 
chapter of the Acts, where counsel was asked of the Church in Jeru- 
salem, by the Church at Antioch, in its difficulties f — even while the 
Apostles still remained, and still retained the authority of inspiration 

•llTh0M.iT:9,lO; Heb.zlU: 1; IPeti: 22,U: 17; IJohnlU: U-88,1t: 7-21. 

• Prov. zifl : 10. < 8 John: 8. » Eph. t : 2. 

• Pror.zil: 16. •Oo1.1t:11. upui.i:27. 
«PiOT.xi:14. i0Bom.ztt:10. ui Pet 1:22. 

• ProT. XT : 22. U Bam. xr : 6. ^2 ThoM. lit : 6, 1& 

• Phil.lU:16. u 2 Cor. zifl : U. » 2 John: 10. 
TlJofani:7. »]S|ih.i?:8. »2Cor.Ti:17. 
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Within raaeh of the Charch— and there seenu to be dear warrant 
from the Bible, for the custom of Conndk called by churches, in 
the Congregational manner. 

2. Being Scriptundy we hold that numner to he abo reasanaUe. 
It is founded upon the &ct8: — that all Congregational churches 
stand upon the same grace of God in the r^eneration of the indi- 
Tidnals of whom they are composed; upon the . same platform of 
Bible doctrine as the foondation and rule of their life ; upon the same 
Holy Spirit as their Comforter and Guide ; and upon the same Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of their individual members, and the Great 
Captain and Head of their associated host Having the same nature, 
need, and temptations, the same salvation, the same origin and end, 
the same rule and aim, the same stimulus and reward, the same love 
and life ; being thns one in all their constituent elements and aspirsr 
tions ; it is reasonable for them to befriend each other, to watch each 
other^s progress as they march side by side akxig the 'king^s higb* 
way/ and fraternally to say :— 

"Well bear each other'8 loads, fbr wo, 
NeighboTB in aim, in toil shonld be. 
80 shall onr wajfare easier hold — 

More long for peace, more short for pain ; 
Snch kindness yields a thoosand fold 
In blessings sown and reaped again.'' 

As separate members of the one body of Christ, it must always be 
true of all the churches, that ^ whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it ; or one member be hcmored, all the members 
rejoice with it ; ** or one member be perplexed, aU the members sym- 
pathize and consult with it — and this is all which the Congregational 
doctrine of Councils involves. 

It is proper to add here a word in regard to their detuls — though 
they will be discUssed more fully in another place.^ 

Hie theory of a Council always is, that the Church desiring advice, 
asks that advice of such of its sister churches as it may select for that 
purpose. And as those churches cannot respond, and tender the 
desired counsel en masses they send a delegation of their membership 
—-usually headed by their pastors — to act in their stead. By con- 

1 See Chap. ill. 
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sequence, it is the chvariAeSj coostructiyeljy that are present and form 
the Ck)uncil ; and the pastors, and other delegates, are not there bj 
any official or individual right, but simply because they were sent by 
bodies which could not attend in person, and which therefore act 
through them. 

Councils are of two kinds «- mutual and ex-parte. 

A mutual Council is one in the calling of which, all parties to the 
difficulty, or perplexity concerning which relief is sought, unite. An 
ex-parte Council is one which is called by one of those parties, after 
every proper effort to induce all interested to call a mutual Council, 
has fisuled ; and no ex-parte Coundl has a right to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the case before it, until it has satisfied itself that every 
reasonable endeavor to secure a mutual Council has been tried, and 
fidled, and until it has offered itself as a mutual Council to all parties, 
and been rejected as such. This grows out of the simple principle 
that advice for the relief of perplexity, and the healing of difficulty, 
should be founded upon the full and candid consideration of all related 
facts, — which implies the cooperation of aU concerned ; while such 
advice will be the more likely to produce a salutary effect, the more 
fully all parties have previously presented their views of those ques* 
tions on which it is sought. Where Christian principle fully governs 
all those minds which are interested in the matter in debate, an ex- 
parte Council can never be necessary ; for a mutual Council can al- 
ways be agreed upon by those who are sincerely desirous of finding 
the path of duty, and honestly willing to follow wherever it may lead. 
But, as Christian principle sometimes loses its hold upon Christian 
professors, ^^ it must needs be that offences come," which will some- 
times require an ex-parte Council for their adjustment. 

Councils have no authortty whatsoever — properly so called* 
They are invited to give advice, and it is cuivice which they give ; 
which the parties inviting them, may accept or reject, according to 
their own conscientious conviction of their duty to God in the matter. 
Yet there is a moral and spiritual weight in their decisions, growing 
out of the facts : — that when good men, the representatives of Christian 
churches, meet, and in the fear of God, and with invocation of the wis- 
dom of the Spirit, prayerfiilly investigate a point, and deliberately 
make up their minds concerning il^ there is great inherent probability 
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jh f^ they will be right ; and that since this waj of Councils is Christ's 
appointed way oat of difficulty for the local Church, it is reasonable 
to hope and expect that his special guidance — as its Great Head- 
will make itself appear in their decisions, when reached as carefully, 
humbly, thoughtfully, patiently, and prayerfully, as they always ought 
to be. So great, therefore, is the weight of probability in favor of the 
rightness of the advice of such a Council, and so strong the presump- 
tion that it ought to be fdlowed by those to whom it is given, that 
nothing but the clearest evidence of its being in error, can justify 
the honest followers of Christ in failing to comply with it 

Presbyterians who have become Congregationalists — or who act 
as Congregationalists, without becoming such — are very apt to con- 
fuse our Councils with their own judicatories ; and, finding it difficult 
to imagine how we can live without somehow being governed from 
without, are apt to conceive of Councils as bodies having authority, 
and set, like the centurion, to say ^ unto one. Go, and he goeth ; and 
to another, Come, and he cometh ; and to its servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it' And — partly from the presence of those trained in 
Fresbyterianism, and partly from the forgetfulness of many Congre- 
gationalists of their own first principles, fiivored by that love of con- 
trol which is natural to man — our Councils have not unfrequently 
assumed, or seemed to assume, in their 'results,' the language of 
power, rather than that of persuasion ; decreeing, rather than dissuad- 
ing from the wrong ; enacting, rather than exhorting toward the right 

But, as it is one of our fundamental principles,^ that no Church 
has, or can have, any authority over any other Church, and as the 
members of all Councils have their seats in them only as representa- 
tives of their churches — which can communicate to their delegates no 
authority which they do not themselves possess ; it is plain that no 
Council can have any Scriptural right to do any thing more than ad- 
vise those who have called it together. And as Christ has placed 
upon every local Church, the sole responsibility of its own affairs, it 
would have no right to submit itself to the authority of any Council, 
if any authority were assumed by one. 

The whole truth is tersely stated thus, by one of the ablest of our 
younger writers:' — "The Congregational doctrine of the authority 



1 Pages 44-66. > Ber. A. H. Quint, In Qmg. QmoBrUHy, Vol. tt. pp. 68, 64 
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of CouncOa, therdbre is this : Councils come into being by the call of 
parties inviting. They have power to organize ; power to examine 
credentials — with no power to enlarge or diminish their number; 
power to examine the subject specified in the ^ Letters Missive,' but 
no other subject ; power to hear evidence ; power to deliberate on the 
proper course to be taken in reference to that subject; power to 
advise the parties inviting them what to do in the matter — with no 
power to dired or order any particular course, or to reverse individ- 
ual Church action; and — Mrith power to pray a good deal more' for 
Divine assistance than many Councils have done— they have power 
to dissolve.** 

It may be asked, in case a Church should decline to adopt the ad- 
vice of Council, is there any remedy ; and is there any good of that 
Council ? We reply that there is at least this good of that Council 
—if it has done its work as it ought to do it; namely, its result has 
placed in a clear light before that Church, and the world around it, 
that course of duty which it is morally bound to pursue ; and as pas- 
sion cools, and those unchristian elements which have warped it from 
its better judgment by and by subside, that advice of Council, by the 
silent appeal of its justness, will constrain the Church to its adoption. 
It is no small matter to have a comparatively impartial community 
looking on and justifying such a result, and condemning such a 
Church. In the end, that which ought to be done will be done, and 
that supremacy of Christian principle over the community which is 
temporarily imperiled by the aberration of the offending Church, will 
be meanwhile maintained by that Christian result of Council, repre- 
senting the moral force of the Church universal there, and saying to 
all concerned, ^ this is the way, walk ye in it' 

Technically, there is no remedy for the refusal of a Church to fol- 
low the advice of Council ; that is, the Council has no power to 
enforce its advice — for it ceased to exist, as a Council, and became 
resolved into its constituent members, as soon as its advice was given. 
The case may indeed be conceived of, where — in case the non-fol- 
lowing of advice of Coundl involves the fellowship of the churches, 
or some breach of morality, or heresy of doctrine — the churches 
whose delegates had composed the Council, might feel themselves 
compelled to suspend fraternal intercourse with the offending Church, 
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daring its aberration from the oommonlj received path of duty ; but 
the J would take such action cm the merits of the main question, and 
not because the advice of their delegates in Council had not b^n 
followed; standing, in all respects, in the same position with other 
sister churches which had not been invited to send delegates to the 
Coundl, but which are moved to unite together in this cessation of 
fraternity, on the Scriptural ground of ' withdrawing ' from those who 
< walk disorderly.' 

Thus the Congregational doctrine of Councils — like other of our 
doctrines -^ throws us back immediately upon the Saviour, and com- 
peb us to exercise a quick and living confidence in him, and his 
watchful care over those churches which he has ' redeemed unto God 
by his blood' We are not suffered to rest in the decrees — easily 
obtained, however dull may be our perceptions of truth, and however 
filuggish our faith in Christ — of any human tribunal ; but we are 
perpetually driven to clarify our sense of Divine things, and quicken 
our hold upon the Spirit, and deepen our consciousness of dependence 
upon Him who is 'head over all things' to us, by that ever and 
everywhere recurring motto of our system, which has as real a mean- 
ing to us in things Ecclesiastical, as in the matter of our personal sal- 
vation — **we walk biffcdih^ not by sighL^ 

VI. The Permanent Officers which Christ designated 
FOE HIS Church, are of two, and onlt two Classes ; the 

FIRST, FOR THE CARE OF ITS SPIRITUAL CONCERNS — PaSTORS 

(INDISCRIMINATELT 6TTLED, IN THE NeW TESTAMENT, PaSTORS 

AND Teachers, Presbyters or Elders, and Bishops or Over- 
seers,) THE SECOND, — FOR THE CARE OF ITS TEMPORAL CON- 
CERNS — Deacons*; both to be chosen bt the membership 

FROM their own NUMBER. 

Here are four points for proof: ^- 

1. Christ — by the precept and example of his Apostles — desig- 
nated only two classes of permanent officers for a Christian Church. 

2. The first class — for the care of its spiritual concerns — are 
indiscriminately styled, in the New Testament, Pastors, Teachers, 
Presbyters or Elders, and Bishops or Overseers. 

8* The second class — for the care of its temporal concerns -—are 
called Deacons. 
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4. Both are to be chosen and set apart bj the Church, from its 
own membership. 

1. Christ devignated only two clcuses of permanent officers for his 
churches?- The following, it is believed, are all the titles which 
have been supposed to be associated with office in connection with 
the churches of Christ in the New Testament ; namely : Apostles,* 

1 ** It remalneth therefore, thftt the ordinary Oflken of the Charch which are to eonfcintM 
to the commlng of Christ Jeeuc, are either Slden (whom the Apostle calleth also Bishops, 
Tit. i : 5, 7 ; Acts xx : 17-28) or Deacons," etc. — /oAn Cotton, «' Way of the Churches." p. 10. 
" Finding the first Epistle to Timothy passing from the Directions for the good Conduct of 
Bishops^ immediately to those for that of DeaeonSf without any mention of PrtabyUn distiDet 
from them, is it not as erident as a Noonday Son can make any thing in the world nnto us, 
that there are only thoee Two Ordinary Officers instituted by the LoM) for the Service of SQs 
Churches, and that there is no Institution for any other Bishops^ but the Pastors o/Purticmlar 
Congregations?— Cotton Mather. "Scwm Seasonable Inquiries.''* (A.D. 1728.) p. 2. 

" When we look at the settled state of the churrhos, after charinns had generally ceased — 
when the minds of Christians were no longer elerated and enlightened by extraordinary in* 
fluences of the Spirit — when all that remained of the gifted brethren appeared in the eldors — 
men faxored with less remarkable manifestations ; we sliall find no other oflloe-bearers beddea 
them, than those attending to the secular afUrs. Bishops and Deacons were intended to oon- 
tinue in the churches of Christ ; other ofllces were temporary." — 2)avidson*s ^^Eectesiasiieal 
Polity of the New Testament." p. 158. 

" The original and ordinary ofBoers of the Church consisted of two classes ; the first, known 
by different names, itriffKowot — otferuers, siqterinlendents, bishofts ; wps90vrtpoi — presbyters^ 
elders ; diiaagaXoi — teachers; irei/icvc( — paslort, etc. : the second, 6ia*ok9i — servantSf den^ 
eons." — Coleinan*s *^ Ancient Christianity.'** p. 127. 

*"*■ All the dlstinetion we can admit between bidiops and presbyters then, is that the latter 
was particularly the name of dignity, the former the name designating the Amotion, or par- 
ticular sphere of actirity. . . . Besides these, we find only one other Church offlce in the Apos- 
tolic age— that of Deacons."— JWan^er. ''History of the Christian Church." Vol. i. pp. 186,188. 
'' Can any thing be made more plain, by Scripture testimony, than the correctness of this 
doctrine of Congregationalism, that elder, pastor, bishop, are different titles of the same Church 
oflScer ? .... If this be an admitted fket, and the soundness of the first principle of Congrqga- 
tionalism be allowed — that the Scriptures are our safe and only guide in respect to Church 
polity — then it must follow, that no distinction should now be made between elders and bi»h- 
ops. This is Congregational doctrine. Deacons are the only other permanent Chureh oflloen 
recognised by Congregationalists." PunehartPs " View." pp. 97, 98. 

" We come back, then, with entire confidence upon what we conceiTe to be the doctrine of 
the New Testament, that there are but two distinct orders^ or dasses of ofllcers in the Church 
of Christ ; the one having charge of the ^nritmal concerns of the Chureh, the other of its tern* 
poral concerns : the one commonly denominated bishops or presbyters^ the other deacons." — 
Dr. Pond's *' The Church." p. 71. 

" They bdiere that the only officers placed by the Apostles over indlTidnsl ehurohet. are the 
bishops or pastors, and the deacons ; the number of these being dependent upon the numben 
of the Church ; and that to these, as the offioers of the Church, is oommitted respectively fha 
administration of its spiritual and temporal coneems — sutfject, however, to the apptobatioo 
of the Chxa^h.."-^**^ Principles of Church Order." Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, y. 
s Luke vi : 18 ; 1 Cor. xii: 2S ; £ph. Iv : 11, etc. 
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Evangelists,^ Prophets,' Pastors,' Teachers,* Presbyters or Elders,* 
Ijishops,^ Angels of the Church,^ Deacons,' and Deaconesses.' 

Of these it will probablj be conceded at once that the Apostles 
and ProphetSj having been divinely endowed and commissioned with 
miraculous gifts for a special work in connection with the early days 
of Christianity, are to be regarded as extraordinary laborers, having 
no successors in the peculiar relation which they sustained to the 
churches.^ The office of Deaconess seems also to have had relations 
so peculiar to the condition of women in the East in the early times 
of the Church, — by rigorous social usage, nearly inaccessible to the 
helpful visitation of the male functionaries of the Church — as to 
have become outgrown in that onward march of society which Chris- 
tianity has caused, by which the condition of women has been raised 
to a level with that of the other sex ; so that — in the absence of any 
precept for its continuance — this too may be classed among extraor- 
dinary offices, the supply of which has ceased — and was intended 
to cease — with the demand.^ 



1 Sph.lT: 11; Actizzi: 8iaiim.tT: 6. * ICor. xU: 28; Eph. It: 11: ActoxtU: 1. 
» Eph. ir: 11. * Eph. It : 11 ; Acts xUi : 1 ; 1 Cor. xli : 28. 

• Aotozi: 80; zb: 28; zr: 2,4.6,22,28; ITlm.y: 17; Tlt-i: 6; JamMy: 14, etc. 

• PhU.l: 1; IThn-Ui: 1,2; TU.l: 7. T ReT.i:20;il: 1,8,12,18; Itt: 1,7,14. 
a Acts Ti : 1-7; PhU. 1: 1 ; 1 Tim. Ui: 8, 10, 12, 18. 

• Rom. zri: 1; 1 Tim. ill: 11. 

10 "Th0 Apostolical oflloe, as such, was personal and temporary; and therelbre, according 
Co its nature and design, not suooeasive or communicable to othor« in perpetual descendence 
firom them. It was, as sneh. In all respects extraordinary, conferred In a special manner, de- 
signed for special purposes, dischaxged by special aids, endowed with special prlrileges, as ma 
needful for the propagation of Chrlntianity, and founding of churches." — Barrow. ** Pope's 
Supremacy » Works. (iSd. 1846 ) Vol. ill. p. 115. 

" This office, [the Apostle^s] from its nature, was temporary, and was confined to those who 
had been with him [the Sayiour] during his public minlstiy, and whom he had specially called 
for this purpose, with Matthias, who was chosen to fill the yacated place of Judas, and Paul, 
who was called to the speetal work of the Apostleehlp among the Gentiles, and permitted to sea 
the flayiour in a mlraenldas manner, after his asceniion, in order that he might haye the ap- 
propriate qoaUflcatkm of an Apostle . . There ta no evidence whatever that the office of 
* prophet ' was faitended to be permanent.'* — Airn«4. ^^ Apostolic OkurcA." pp. 191, 196. 

^ ** Phebe our sister," was a itoKowwdeoeoneu [servant] "of the Church, which la ai 
C«»ciwB»." Neander {Pfi. «. Lea. Bd. 4, pp. 286—267) proyes th*t the deaconesses, of whom 
Phebe was one, ought not to he oonsldeied as identical with the ** widows " of 1 Tim. y : 8-16. 
Th« ** ApvtoUeal Constltnttons " settle It that, when they were written, there was no identity 
between the two, Ibr it is commanded that the deaconesses be selected from among the ylrgins, 
but when this oould not be, they must, at least, be widows. (See Chasers " A/>oj. Con.'' p. 
874.) The reason fn their appointment comes out in Booh iii. Chnp. xy. ''Apos. Cbn." where 
ft is commanded: — " Ordain also a Deaconess, who id fiilthftil and holy, ft>r the ministrations 
to the women. For somethnes thou canst not send a Deacon, who is a man, to the women hi 
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The precise meanings of the term An^ei of the Ohurchy as used in 
the Apocalypse,^ has been the subject of some controversj. The 
word iyyeXog {aggelos) literaUj means ' one who is sent,' ^ a messen- 
ger/ and perhaps its most natural sense in this connection would be 
to understand it as referring to the pastor of the Church as the mes- 
senger of God to it for instruction, and its messenger to Grod in the 
offering of worship. At any rate it is clear that no hint is given in 
the New Testament of any other officer of the Church who might 
more appropriately bear the name, and the weight of critical author- 
ity ^ is altogether in favor of such an exposition of the phrase as 

certain hooMS, <m aoeoant of ttie nnbelieren. Thou shali ther«fln« lend a woman, a ]>e»- 
coneaf on account of the imaginations of the bad." 

Plinjf in hii oelebnited letter to Tn^, sayi *' necewarinm credidi, ex dnahni andUlB qiUB 
mtnutres dicebantnr, quid onet verl et per tormenta qnaBrero ; " — "I deemed It neoeeaary to 
pat two maid-wrrantB, who are called dtaeonesstt^ to the torture, to aaoertaln the truth.** 
The "eren ao must their wives be graye," etc., (1 Tim. iii: 11) moet probably refers to this 
order of fiunale ofBcers. literally it Is " JSren so must ywansat — [the loomen] be grare," eto. 
Allbrd says ( Com. m loeo.) that these are deaconesses : — ** In this Tiew the andents are, as ftr 
as I know, unanimous. Of the modems, it is held by OroClas, Mtahaslis, De Wette, Wleetnger, 
and Elllcott." 

1 ReT.i: 20; U: 1,8,12,18; ill: 1,7,14. 

s " Certain it is, u^'^eXo; signlfleth no more than is common to all ministers, namely, to be 
God's messengers, and more upon his errand." — PooU's AnmotoHons, in loeo. 

** By iyyiXos we are to understand the messenger or penon sent by God to preside over this 
Church, and to him the epistle Is directed, not as pointing out hlf state, but the state of the 
Church under his care. Angel of the Church here answers exactly to that officer of the syna- 
gogue among the Jews, called sh^iaeh Ssibiur^ the messenger of the Church, whose busiaan 
was to road, pray, and teach in the synagogue." — Adam Clarke ^ Comment, in loeo. 

" And to the angel, or minister^ of the Church which Is in Smyrna, Pergomos,*' ttc—'Dodd^ 
ridge^s "fbrni/y JBiponror," in loco. 

" He holds in his hand the seven stars which are the angels, or ministers^ of the churches.*' 
^Wordnoorth "On the Apoealypse.^^ p. 188. 

"By Angels of the Churches must be here understood those rulers of the Christian Churtkj 
whoee office it was to offer up public prayers In the Church, to manage sacred conoems, and 
discourse to the people." — Vttrni^a. *^Anakr. Apoe." p. 25. 

" As the Gospel ii preached only by men^ this * angel * who has it to preach to ' ereiy nation 
and kindred and tongue and peoplo * must be the symbol of a human ministry,^* -^Dr. J. M, 
Mason. Works. Vol. 2. p. 147. 

" The word [angel] designates here the leadie^ teaeher^ or religious instructor in the Asiatlo 
Churches." — Stuart. Comment, in loeo. 

" The conclusion, then, to which we haTe come, Is that the * angel of the Church * was the 
pastor or the presiding presbyttfr In the Church ; the minister who had the pastoral charge 
of it, and who was therefore a proper r epre se n tative of it.*' — Barnes. Comment, in loeo. 

Archbishop Whately refers the term * angel* here to the pastor ct the Church, but sup- 
poses him to have been nominated by the Apostles, and so an &yyeXof In virtue of being sent 
by them. He says : — " It seems plainly to have been at least the general, if not the univex- 
sal, practice of the Apostles, to appoint over each separate Church a single Individual, as a 
ehief Governor, under the title of ^ Angel,* (i. e. Messenger, or Legate firam the Apostles *■ ), eto. 
--'' Kingdom 0/ Christ.^' (Carter's Ed.) p. 44. 
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takes it ont of the catalogue of separate fanetioDaries onS tey or ^Xz.^"^' 
traordinaiy, and makes it but another special sjnonyme for the chief 
permanent officer of the Church. 

The term Evangelist ^ occurs three tixpes in the New Testament. 
it literally means ' a messenger of good tidings.' Such were Philip 
the deacon, Timothy and Titus. Evangelists seem to have corres- 
ponded almost precisely with what are known in our day as mission' 
aries — whose business it b to preach the Gospel in ' the regions be- 
yond' the already Christianized part of the world. Some indeed 
have supposed that they were temporary laborers,^ whose special 
duty ceased with the age of the Apostles and of miracles ; but whether 
this be so or not, it is generally agreed that, as their function was a 
peculiar one, leading them out where churches did not exist, they 



Ihow who wiah to study the lulijeet thoroughly, m commonded to an artiele In the BibUo^ 
theea Sacra, tor April, 1866, from the pen of Uot. Inao Jennings, of Ongu, Sngluid, who 
giree nine diflbrent prevlons expositions of the phrase, and then proposes two more. That 
which he thvon is a xefarenoe of the word angel to its literal sense, understanding it of dele- 
gates or messengers sent by the seren ehnrchee to visit John in Patmos, and bearing thenoo 
these epistles to the respeetiye bodies which sent them. This he thinks ^ meets the exigetUia 
loci; is perlectly natural in itself; meets and removes various dltitoulties, and is open to no 
£iir grammatical, logical, or theologioal ol^tion." (p. 818.) 

1 Aetsxzi: 8; Bph iv; 11; 2Thn iv : 6. 

s " Aposttos, SvangelistB, and Prophets were bestowed on the Church for a limited time only, 
— except in those cases where religion has Ihllen into decay, and evai^pelisfes axe raised up in an 
extcaoxdinary manner, to restore the pure doctrine which had been. lost.*'— Go/irm. Commtnt, 
J^h. iv: 11. {Qtlvin JYantlation SoeUty's tnuuUuion.) 

(* But for the continuance of this oflBoe of an Evangelist in the Church, there Is no dizeoiJon 
in the Epistles either to Timothy or Titus, or any where else In Scripture." — John Cotton. 
^'Kejfes,'^ etc. p. 78. 

** Although the office of Evangelist corresponded with that of a modem misn'onary. It may 
be Ihirly inferred that it was temporary, being so connected with the Apostolic Amotions, that 
when the latter ceased, U neoeesarUy ceased at the same time. There are no Apostles in the 
present day to send forth Evangelists on special errands ; neither do men possess the extraor- 
dinary gifts which belonged to the primitive Bvangeliste. Paul makes no mention of them 
along with bishops and deacons, in his directions to Tbnothy. The office in question, like that 
of an Apostle, was not confined to one Church ; whereas, no office-bearers intended to be per- 
manent in the Christian dispensation belong to more than one Church. Modem missionaries, 
Improperly said to be ordained before their departure to heathen lands, sustain no qfflee. 
They do not become office-bearers till a Christian Church invite them to take overright of them 
in the Lord, and they accept the call." — Dr. Davidson. *^ Eeeles. Pol. of New Tut.^^ p. 146. 

** If all are not agreed that this office [of Evangelist] was temporary, they are ugned that it 
does not belong essentially to the structure of a local Ghnzeh.*' —Jrt. ** Chwxh OJjUet.^^ Spirit 
of the POgrims. Vol. Iv. (1881), p. 186. 

See an excellent article on ** Sfangellsts,'* by Dr. Pond In the New Sngiander, (1844), 
ToL II. pp. 297-306. 

See also an article, of an oppodte tenor, by 0. Colton, in the Monthly Christian SpeetatOTy 
(1828), Vol. z. pp. 282-296, 887-840, 893-898. 
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cannot — whether intended to be tempomry or not — properly be 
considered as a class of permanent officers in the churches. 

There are in the New Testament two instances of the formal enn- 
meration of laborers and gifls in connection with the Church. The 
first is/ — " God hath set some in the Church, first, Apostles ; sec- 
ondarily, prophets ; thirdly, teachers ; after that miracles ; then gifts 
of healings, helps, governments,* diversities of tongues." The other 
is,* — " Wherefore he saith, when he ascended up on high, he led cap- 
tivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. And he gave some. Apos- 
tles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers." 

Here are, in addition to those we have already considered, and in 
addition to those which we reserve for consideration under the next 
head, these hve specifications ; namely : ' miracles,' ' gifts of healings,' 
* helps,* ' governments,' and * diversities of tongues.' The connecjion 
in which the words are used, evidently implies that there were in the 
primitive churches, either distinct classes of laborers, or distinct con- 
ditions of laboring, intended to be characterized by the different terms 
of this enumeration. It is obvious, moreover, from the tenor of a 
large portion of these catalogues, that they were rather designed to 
chronicle those facts which existed in the semi-miraculous age of the 
Church, than to lay down rules and prescribe officers for its future.* 
Still, since the normal platform on which Christ intended his Church 
permanently to rest, may be presumed to underlie, or interlie, what- 
ever was miraculous and adapted specially for its initial necessities, 
we may hope to gain light as to the Divine plan for it in all ages,- by 
studying these unusual provisions for its exigencies in the beginning ; 
remembering, all the while, that the mere mention of a name here, 

1 1 Cor. zli : 28. 

s The aathoriaed (King James*) Tendon (A. D. 1611} translaies these two " helpes in gOTeni- 
meats ; " runnhig the two together. So fkr as we know, this was the first infitanoe of such a 
rendering. The Rheims yersion (A. D. 1682) has it ** helpes, goaemements," etc. That of 
Geneva (A. D. 1557) renders it " helpers, gonemors ; " as does Cranncr, (A. D. 1589.) Tyndale 
(A. D. 1581} giTes it like the GeneTan rendering; whito Wiclif (A. D. 13S0) saj-s " helpy ngis, 
gooemailis." 

« Eph.iT:8,ll. 

4 " In the catalogue of the spiritual men given here, there is no mention made of Bishops, 
RderSy and DeaconXy the standing ministers in the Church. The reason is, the Apostle men- 
tions only those to whose oflkes the [miraculous] spiritual gifts were necessary, and who were 
to be laid aside when the spiritual gifts were withdrawn. Now Bishops, Elders, and Deacona 
were not of that kind." — Macknight on the EpisiUi, p. 189. 
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provided it occur no where else in the Bible, and particularly if it 
have no recognition in those portions of the New Testament which 
qpeclallj set forth the nature and duties of those offices which con- 
fessedly were meant to be permanent, can hardly warrant the con- 
clusion that it describes a functionary vital to Christ's idea of the 
working of his Church in every age. A very probable theory, in- 
deed, is that urged by Doddridge, and others,^ that the reference here 
is not at all to distinct offices or officers, but rather to different meth- 
ods of labor in which the skill and usefulness of the same persons 
found expression, at different times, and under different circum- 
stances ; making these, catalogues rather of ways of usefulness, than 
of separate helpers. 

Still another explanation deserving mention is that of Dr. Owen,^ 
that the reference here is to persons endowed (for the special needs 
of the Church in its beginning), with extraordinary gifls ^ which did 
not of themselves constitute them officers,** but which "^ belong to the 
second head of gifls which concern duties only." So that, in his 
judgment, if these texts describe different workers, they do not neces- 
sarily describe so many different officers for the Church. 

A careful examination, however, of the terms employed must be 
our best guide to their meaning. 

Miracles (JivvajUig — dunameis)* is obviously an abstract noun put 

1 ** I have met with no remark here, which seans more pertinent than that of Mons. Amy- 
lant ; i^o thinks that tiie mme persons might possess many of these gifts, and sustain several 
of these characters, which were not stated distinct offlces ; and might be called helpers in refer* 
eoce to their great dexterity and readiness to help those in distress ; and govenunents in regard 
to that genlns fbr business, sagacity in Judging the circumstances of a&lrs, and natural 
authority in the councils and resolutions of societies, which rendered them lit to preside on 
such occaOooB.^^ — Doddridge. ^^Fomay Expositor,^^ m loco. Works, (Leeds, 1806.) Vol. 
Ix. p. 67. 

"It may indeed haye happened, that one indlTldnal was endowed with many gifts, and 
sustained two of the offlces here enumerated ; nor was there in this any incoosistency.'*— 
Calmn. (Umtment. in loeo. 

" It is a matter of course that one indlTidual might enjoy at the same time sereral gifts, and 
that the principal Apostles especially possessed many Charismata." — (Xshausen. Comment, 
1 Cor. xii: 7-11. (Kendrick's Ed.) Vol. It. p. 846. 

" He here passes to the abstrtut nouns from the concrete ; perhaps because no definite class of 
persons was endowed with each of the following, but ihey were promiscuously granted to all 
orders in the Church.*' — Alford. Comment, in loeo. Vol. ii. p. 662. 

• Works. (Ed. 1862.) Vol. It. p. 489. 

s Ttie Tignrine version of the New Testament by Petrus ChoUnns, and Kodolphus Qualtha- 
rus— on the basis of that of Erasmus— (A. D. 1648) translates the Terse thus: — "£t allot 
quidem posult Dous in Bcclesia, primum Apoetoloe, delude prophetas, tertio doctores,'deinde 
potesttues [the Vulgate says here— * wtiil«j'] deinde dona saoatiorum, subsidia, gnbenuk 
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here to a concrete use,^ standing for workers of miracles ; thus, bj its 
necessary significance, excluding itself from any application to the 
Church in its permanent existence, afler the day of miracles should 
cease. 

Gifts of Healings (joQiciuxxa lafAOttop — charismata iamaton) has^ 
as obviously, reference to those miraculous endowments for the cure 
of disease, which were conferred by the Holy Spirit upon early 
Christian teachers ;^ and by the same necessity is in like manner ex- 
cluded from our consideration as a permanent element in the agencies 
of the Church. 

Helps (csntltfyfBig — antiUpseis) primarily means loafing hold of 
whence it gets a secondary meaning of laying hold of for the purpose 
of aiding and supporting^ whence it derives the sense, in which it 
seems to be employed here (its only use in the New Testament,) of 
those who help, or support. The most natural reference of it is to the 
deacons of the Church, whose office it exactly describes.' 

Governments (Kv^eQpfjcag — kubemeseis) is a word found no where 
else in the Bible. Its primary significance is sufficiently plain from 



ticmes, genem Ungaarum.'' And Onaltherai, In his ^^HomiiuB in Pncnm D. PatUi EpistoUan 
ad QninthioSf" comments on this tnnslation thns : — " Quarto loco Fotestatts numerantnr, 
pro lis, qui potostatem in Ecdesia legitimam exsroent. £rant hi seniores, qui discipUnflB 
prsBftctl eos oonigebant, qui aliquid contra homlnls ChrisUanl o(Bdum &dssant : impios reio 
et contumaoes mayxi sjdiitus rirtute oohercebant." — (Ed. 1672.) p. 196. 

1 " Mora HebrsBoahstraotnm pro concreto, ut in sequentibos."— Orottiis. Comment, m loco, 

** Abstractnm pro oonoteto^ etlam in sequentlbus."— £mf e<. *' Gnomony^^ in loco. 

** After that, suoh as haye the gift of miracles."— l&ylyn. ^^Leetures,^^ (Ed. 1671.) ToL iL 
p. 116. 

"Here, and In what Iblloirs, abstract terms ara used for concrete— mtmcks mean men 
endowed trith the power of woridng miracles."— Ifcrfyt. Comment. \n loco. p. 262. 

s " Bos qui morbos sanajidi potestatem aecepere."— Grottus. Comment, in loco, 

* " Hoc est, sustentare inflrmos."— A/Aonantw, in loco. (Ed. Eraaml, lo22.) 

" Nimlrum qui cgentibus opem femnt, slye 1111 BcdeaisB domeetid, slve peregxini fliazJnt." 
~~Ouaithents^ in loco. 

" Pro auxiUatoribus Tel a4Jtitoribns eomm qnos supra memorsTlt supremos eceledsB doo 
tores, in spirltuaUbusministeriis."—A-raiitics. "i^ote," «le. m toco. (Ed. 1664.) p. 84. 

" Qui allis opitnlantur per opera mlserlcordla, sen spirituaUa, sen oorporaUa, drca agros, 
paupores, miseros, peregrinos, nempe IHaoonos."— AfenodUiM cmd Ifriniw, m loco, in ^^Synop- 
M Oriticorum." (Ed. Lond. 1676.) Vol. It. p. 49a 

" Whether he meaneth Deacons, or Widows [deacpncssos] elsewhere mentioned as helpftd In 
the case of the poor, or some that assisted the pastors in the government of the Church, or 
some that were extraordinary helps to the Apostles in the ilrst plantation of the Church, is 
fwey hard to determine.*'— 2bo<«*s "ilniMfalioiM,** in loco. 

" Persons qualified and appointed to help the other offleers of the Church, probably In the 
eare of the poor and the sick. These, according to the common understanding firam Chrysos- 
tem to the p re s en t day, were deacons and deaconesses.**— Ifodige. Commmt. m loeo. p. 282. 
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its reladonahip to the verb which means to steery thenoe to pilots 
and thence to direct or govern a state. Bat what specific persons^ if 
anj, it means here to describe in the primidve Church as being its 
pUotSy or directors, it is difficult to determine.^ Our Presbyterian 
firiends, of course, take it as referring to those ruhng elders which 
make an essential part of their system ; and if there had been any 
ruling elders — in their sense — in the primitive Church, or if there 
were any allusion to such officers elsewhere in the New Testament, 
this might be a good proof-text for them. But — if we mistake not 
— we shall see, by and by, that there is no good groimd for such 
reference.' The most probable sense of the word appears to be that 
which refers it to the pastors who presided over the administration 
of government in the Church ; ' though Lightfoot, Horsley, Mosheim, 
and Macknight may be right in their opinion that the term was in- 
tended to designate persons of special discretion and prudence to 
whom the spirit of wise counsel was imparted in miraculous measure 
by the Holy Ghost 



1 Qualthernfl snppoBes here a reference to a clan of offloen in the Ghnreh to meet the want 
arising Arom Panl^ prohibltkm to " go to law beftire the ni^nst, and not before the saints." 
(1 Cor. ▼! : 1.) He says : — Qulbus compiehendnntur Tiri poUtlei, qui In rebus hc^ns seecll 
qnosois juTabant, et eansas cognosoebant, si qua inter Chrlstianos orirentnr. Nam ut Capita 
sexto diotam est, mdebant ApostoU, nt qui Christum proHtebantnr apnd Bthnieorum trlbun- 
alla de fortanis sols aliisque rebus ad hano vitam pertinentlbas Utigarent. Prafldebantur 
ergo <du8modi oausis Tiri pmdentes et rerum usu exerdtatl, quorum authoritate et oooslllo 
lites dirimerentur." — Horn. p. 196. 

< See page 00. 

* " AUl hosoe Presbyteros rsgentes designari putant, 1 Cor. zU : 28, ubl inter munera nom- 
minantur gubematlones, sed locum inspidenti msniftstum est, loqul IlUe Apostolum de muneri- 
bus extraordtnariis : torn, tnoertum est, quale donum hoc Aierit ; et ex nuda Tooe argumentnm 
▼elle petere, admodum frivolum est.*'— JLimAoreA. **Tkeolog. Ckrist.^* Lib. Til. Cap. It. p. 761. 

**• Hi sunt qui ex Syriaeo pattores (Eph. It : 1) qui prasunt (Rom. zU : 8) alibi senioreSj qui 
dngulas regebant ecclflslas. "— QroHu*. Comment, in loeo. 

*< Qui antea doetores^ a dooendo dicti, iidemque hio gubemaiunuSf a regimine illis oommisso." 
Mammottd. Orninunf. m loco. 

Neander teaches that the persons here reftmed to irere those elsewhere styled ' elders * and 
* ov e i Boers.*— **Ptonttng atui IVmntMg." Book i!i. chap. t. 

" Who theee persons [* governments *] were, it is ^ffloult to determine with certainty ; but it 
is most probable that elders or bishops are principally meant.**— Dovutooa. *' JSccJesiostieol Pol" 
ityo/the New Tkatament.*^ p 196. 

" When theee * helps * and the extraordinaiy fonctlonaries are left out of the ApostoUo cata- 
logues, it is rather singular that, in the passage addressed to the Spheslaos, we have n(^ing 
remaining but ' Pastors and Teachers^* and in that to the Oorinthians, nothing but ' Teachers * 
and ^ gOTemments.* There are good grounds for belieTing that these two residuary elements 
axe identical— the * Pastors' mentioned before the Teachers in one text, being equivalent 
to the *go?enunents* menttanad after them in tho other. Nor is it strange ttiat those 
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The phrase Diversities of tongues (ytvf^ yhxKScm — gene glosson) 
80 evidentl/ refers to that miraculous gift 'of tongues,' which, 
whether it enabled its recipients to speak in languages unknown to 
them before, or onlj to interpret such languages from the lips of 
others (see Barnes on 1 Cor. xii : 10), was an unusual bestowment 
upon the Church during the exigencies of its earliest years, ceasing 
a^rward, as to make anj delaj upon its exact significance foreign 
to the necessities of the inquiry which we have now in hand. 

We infer then that of these five, whatever was included in the 
terms * miracles,' ' gifts of healings,' and ' diversities of tongues,' be- 
longed to the age of miracles, and had no perpetual relation to the 
Church, and describes no permanent office in it ; while ' helps ' and 
'governments' refer to those officers usually spoken of as Pastors 
and Deacons. So that all the names which the New Testament uses 
to describe the permanent officers of a Christian Church, reduce 
themselves to these, and their synonymes, namely : Pastors, Teachers, 
Elders, Bishops or Overseers, and Peaoons. If now it be true that 
Pastors, Teachers, Elders, and Bishops or Overseers, are all different 
names for one and the same laborer, it will follow that this office, 
and that of the Deacon, constitute the only two permanent offices 
which Christ has designated for his churches. To the proof of that 
proposition we now advance. 

2. The first doss of permanent officers which Christ designated 
for his Churches — to take oversight of their spiritual concerns — 
is indiscriminaiely spoken of in the New Testament under the names 
of Pastor^ Teacher J Presbgter or JSlder^ and Bishop or Overseer, 
The truth of this proposition we propose to establish by reference to 
three sources of evidence, namely : the opinion of men of learning 
and candor who have investigated the facts ; the declarations of 
ecclesiastical history, and of the early writers of the Church ; and 
the testimony of Scripture itself. In order to facilitate as much as 



entnuted with tfa« eeelMla«tlesl govwnment shoold be styled Pastors or Shepherds ; fbr thaj 
ue the guanUans and rulers of the * flock of God.' "— JTt&n'j ^^ Ancient Church.^* p. 281. 

" The conoeptioa of offices Is subordinated to that of gi/U. Thns fhers was In the Chnnli 
no separate prophetic oflloe, but the Apostles were at the same tfme prophets, although vngf 
prophet was not neoessarily an Apostle ; so also the so^alled *■ Svangelists,* t. e. traTelUng 
teachers, who preached where as yet no Church had arisen. The teachers, howerer, were aUko 
teachers proper and rulers (icv0ep¥t5vrt() ; their official appellation iras wftffff^npoi or Iwlv 
xoiroc.*'— OfsAauMM. Comment, in loeo, (Kendrick^s Ed.) p. 848. 
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possible the compression of this argument, it may be premised here 
that all writers who limit the number of the officers of the primitive 
Church to two — one of which is that of Deacon — do for substance, 
of course, affirm the identity of Pastors, Teachers^ £lders, Bishops, 
and Overseers, as constituting, under whichever name, the other 
class ; and that the main question always must be whether Bishops 
are identical with Pastors, Teachers, and Elders, or officially superior 
to them. 

(1.) We adduce the opinion of eminent and candid echolan who 
have investigated the facte, Wickliffe — who struck the first spark 
of the Reformation — (▲. d. 1324-1384) spake, in the face of the over- 
bearing hierarchy of his time, as follows : -— ^ By the ordinance of 
Christ, Priests and Bishops were all one. ... I boldly assert one thing, 
namely, that in the primitive Church, or in the time of Paul, two 
orders of the clergy were sufficient ; that is, a priest [presbyter] and 
a deacon. In like manner I maintain that, in the time of Paul, pres- 
byter and Bishop were names of the same office. All other degrees 
and orders have their origin in the pride of Cesar. If indeed they 
were necessary to the Church, Christ would not have been silent re- 
specting them." ^ John of Goch (a. d. 1400-1475), also a < Reformer 
before the Reformation,' has left on record his judgment of the equality 
of the priest, or presbyter, with the bishop ; stoutly maintaining that 
the position of a priest is the highest position in the Church.' Luther, 
in his Essay ^ concerning the power of the Pope," concludes, from his 
examination of various passages of the New Testament, that ^ it is 
proved that Bishop and Presbyter are the same ;"' and he sums up 
the whole essay by saying, ** therefore, by Divine Law, the Pope is 
neither superior to the Bishops, nor the Bishops superior to the Pres- 
byters," ^ etc Calyin, in his exposition of the teachers and ministers 
of the Church, says : ^ In giving the name of Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Pastors indiscriminately to those who govern churches, I have 



1 Af quoted in Conma't '^English BibU." (New T<nk, 1866.) p. 00. 

t " Ordo sacerdotaUi est iimunuB ia eockwla militeate. . . . Ipee ordo est superior aliis et 
oovurammatiTiu allorum omolum ordiniim," etc. — "DiaUtgua tU quatuor Snoribus," «l€., in 
Waleh'g ''Monimttua Med. JEoi." (Gostdngen, 1760.) Vol. i. (ksc. !▼. p. 106. 

* **In quo manUostissime 0(MDpTobatar, eundem esse Spiscopnm atqtie PrssbTtenun."— 
**De Poustau Papas." LuUun Opera. (Ed. Jenw, 1612.) Vol. 1. p. 279. 

4 " XiKo B^ P&P* ot Episcopis, nee JSplsoopus est superior Piesbyteris Jure dirino," etc. — 
JDnd. p. 288. 
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done it on the authoritj^ of Scripture, which uses the words as syn- 
onymous.''^ Soy in commenting on 1 Tim. iii : 1, he says: ^Mt La 
necessary to observe what it is that Paul calls ^ the office of a Bishop ;' 
and so much the more, because the ancients were led away, by the 
custom of their times, fix)m the true meaning ; for, while Paul in- 
cludes generally all pastors, they understand a Bishop to be one who 
was elected out of each college to preside over his brethren. Let us 
remember, therefore, that this word is of the same import as if he had 
called them ministers, or pastors, or presbyters."^ He reiterates the 
same sentiment in his comments on Acts xx : 28, Philip, i : 1, and 
1 Pet y : 2, and in his treatise on ^' the necessity of reforming the 
Church.'*' Cranheb says, Bishops and Priests [presbj'ters] ^ were 
not two things, but both one office in the beginning of Christ's relig- 
ion."^ Melancthok, in his ^ Outlines of Theology," uses the terms 
Bishop and Presbyter, or £lders, as synonymes.^ Mtles Cov- 
ERDALE (a. D. 1488-1569) — though himself Bishop of Exeter — 
says, the Apostles ^ gave unto every Church their peculiar bishop, to 
keep the Lord's flock, whom they also called priest^ or elder ; giving 
them a title of reputation, either because of their age, or by reason 
of their excellent gravity and virtuous conversation. . • • As for high 
Bishop, under Christ, they knew none. They had all like author- 
ity," ^ etc. PoLANUS argues that Presbyters and Bishops are the 
same by divine enactment, ^ that is, they administer the same office, 
in the same way, and by the same authority."' Limbobch declares 
it to be the " common opinion of Protestants, that the Scriptures 
recognize no difiPerence between the Bishops and Presbyters, or 
Elders, so that the two terms are interchanged as equivalents."' 

1 ^^Lutitutes.^* {CoUvin Drant. Soc. translation.) Vol. 111. p. 64. 
t Cktmnunt. in loco. {Calvin TVafM. Soe. trtinsUUion.) p. 75. 

• Calvin'>$ Draets. {Calvin TVant. Soe. tranakoion.) Vol. 1. p. 1£6, 166. 

• " Questions and Answers eoHeermng ths Saeranunts.^^ Miscellaneous WHtingSf and Letters 
of Thomas Cranmer. (Pulnr Sodety^a Ed. 1846.) p. 117. 

S "BplMOpi MU Presbyteri dioebantur, qui dooebant, laTabant, et bcnedloebaiit MeoMB. 
DlaoQDi, qui eleeinosynM pftrtfebaafcur inter inopw." — "Hgp. TkeolJ*^ De Par. Men, Donu 
(Bd. lipste, 1821.) p. 167. 

• *^Remains of sishop CoverdaU." (Puker Sodetj*! Bd.) p. 464. 

T " ildem BpiBcopl Toeantur etlam Presbyteri. . . . Proinde etkm Praebyteri et EpieeopI snnt 
Jure dirioo para ; id eet, adminiBtnnt idem offlduiii, eodem modo et eadam aatoritate/' etc.— 
^* Syntagma Thectogia *' (Bd. Oenerw, 1617.) p. 688. 

• *^ Communii Protestantinm eententia eet, nnlliun inter Bpieoopoe et Preibyteroi Scrip- 
tnnm agnoecere discrlmen ; eo qaod yoees ilhie, tanqnam nqnipoUe&tet, Inter ee peima- 
tentor."— " Theologia Christiana.*^ Lib. tU. Cap. It. mc. 6. p. 748. 
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Episcopius, in remarking upon 1 Tim. v : 19, says, ''by ' Elder' 
here we may miderstand Bishops as the terms are ased in the Scrip- 
tures as one and the same."^ Armikius argues that, after the days 
of miraclesy the offices of the Church were imposed *^ mediately on 
those who were called pastors or teachers, and bishops or priests, 
[presbyters] who were placed over certain churches. • . . These are 
80 ordered that one person can discharge them all at the same time."' 
WoLLEBius teaches, that '' the name of Bishop rightfully belongs to 
all Pastors." ' Ames says, that the *^ Elders of one congregation, in 
the same sense, are also called Bishops in the Scriptures."^ John 
BoBiNSON habitually uses these terms as synonymous, as where he 
says, *^ whensoever the Scriptures do mention elders, or bishops, either 
in respect of their calling or ministration, they still speak of them, as 
in or of, such and such particular churches, and none otherwise." * 
Lord Peter Kdxq says, as the Apostles ^ came to any city, town, 
or village, they published to the inhabitants thereof the blessed news 
of life and immortality through Je^us Christ, constituting the first 
converts of every place through which they passed Bishops and Dec^ 
cons of those churches which they there gathered." ^ Sclater, in 
his reply to Lord Eing^s volume, confesses that ** the names of Pres- 
byter and Bishop were indifferently used at first," ^ and then attempts 
to show that there was no " danger of misunderstanding about it^" 
in that Apostolic age. Turretin argues, that the terms Bishop and 
Presbyter were originally identical in use, and that the Episcopal 
distincdon between them is a subsequent and arbitrary one, grow- 
ing out of the custom of the Church, and human wisdom, rather 
than from the will of God.' Staffer refers to the same identity, 



1 " Per PreAiftentm enfan boo loeo IntelUgi potest ^isei^pms, pront in Soriptarli pro uno et 
eodam acdpluatar."— "LceftouM Saarm in Qgt. ii. & iii. 4poe.'> Workt, (Ed. RotterdMn, 1666.) 
Vol il. p. 662. 

t "fK«<tf« DitputaHoHS» WriiiugM. (SMmVb Ed.) VoL U. p. 160. 

* "Putoribofl omiilbus nomen Bplaoopi oompetlt." — "CftiiflMNMB Theohgia." lib. L 
Gap. as, p. 128. 

4 ''JMarrow of Saend DivmUy.'' Ub. i. Cap. 89, seo. 88. 
» Works. (Londoa Ed. 1861.) Vol. U. p. 416. 

• "JE^tfinry into CotutitutioH^ etc. of the Primitwe CkureK.*^ (Ed. 1712.) p. 10. 
r '* Original Dranght oftht PrimiHve Ouireh.'' (Ed. 1888.) p. 181. 

8 ** EpiicopaU Regimen aliud est primitivnm et ApostoUeum, quod idem eet earn Presbjte- 
rail, quod ab ApoetoUs ez Ghzfaiti Tolnntste et pnecepto institatum est : allud seeundarium et 
EeeUsiastieum a PrMbjterlali distinetam, Eccleeiae comuetadine, et homano coosiUo, potius 
qaam dispOBitlooiB Dominios Teritate introdactum. "—Qp«m. (Ed. Etfinbui^sh.) Vol. ill. p. 176. 
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and oonsidera Paul and Peter both, (Tit i., Acts xx : 17, 28, 1 Pet 
V : 1, 2) as rendering it certain.^ Richabd Hooker concedes that 
the same officers of the Church, ** in their writings itkej [the Apos- 
tles] term sometimes presbyters, sometimes bishops." ^ 

Milton devotes his whole treatise on ^ Prelatical Episcopacy " to 
the proof of the position for which we are now arguing, in which, after 
a thorough review of those arguments from Uhe Fathers' accus- 
tomed to be alleged in proof of the superiority of Bishops over 
Presbyters, he sums up his argument by saying : — " I do not know, 
it being undeniable that there are but two ecclesiastical orders, 
bishops, and deacons, mentioned in the Gospel, how it can be less 
tlian impiety to make a demur at that, which is there so perspicuous, 
confronting and paralleling the sacred verity of St. Paul with the 
offals and sweepings of antiquity, etc . • • Certainly if Christ's Apos- 
tle have set down but two, then, according to his own words, though 
he himself should unsay it, and not only the Angel of Smyrna, but 
an angel from heaven should bear us down that there be three, St. 
Paul has doomed him twice : * Let him be accursed ;' for Christ has 
pronounced that no tittle of his word shall &11 to the ground ; and 
if one jot be alterable, it is possible that all should perish ; and this 
shall be our righteousness, our ample warrant, and strong assurance, 
both now and at the last day, never to be ashamed of, against all the 
heaped names of angels and martyrs, councils and fathers, urged upon 
us, if we have given ourselves up to be taught by the purest living pre- 
cept of God's word only ; which, without more additions, nay, with a 
forbidding of them, hath within itself the promise of eternal life, the 
end of all our wearisome labors, and all our sustaining hopes. But 
if any shall strive to set up his ephod and teraphim of antiquity 
against the brightness and perfection of the Gospel, let him fear lest 
he and his Baal be turned into Bosheth. And thus much may suffice 
to shew, that the pretended Episcopacy cannot be deduced from the 
Apostolical times."' Labdnbb says, ^ there were at the very time 

1 " Non ma^a tamen, ant temporiboB ApoBtolids {dane nnUa, inter Eplaoopnm et Pmbj- 
temm ftiife dlOerantia, com Domina h«BO inter m eommufcentar. Ifa Apoitolni Paulns Jiusit 
Titum Presbyteros ocmstltaerB, reqoiaita antem illorum indieanii Bpiaeopam deacribit iisdem 
nomen Presbyterorom et Epiflooporum datur. Similiter ApoBtolcui Petnu id fltait.'*— *'/iua- 
huiones TkeologUB.'' (Ed. Tigarl, 1748.) Vol. i. p. 481. 

t t' EeelesiastUal PMily." Book yii. ch. 6, leo. 1. 

« MOton's Frost Worki, (Bohn s Edition.) Vol. U. p. 488. See also pp. 467-46d, asd VoL I. 
pp.48(M40. 
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of forming such societies, [the early churches] or soon after, ap- 
pointed in them officers and ministers, called bishops, or elders, or 
pastors, or teachers; and deacons: men who had been before ap- 
proved, as persons of integrity and capacity for the worii^ to which 
they were appointed. (1 Tim. ill : 10.) The peculiar work of the 
fbimer of whom was to preach the word and feed the flock of which 
they were overseers, with wholesome and sound doctrine and instruo- 
tioD, ^ to reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine ;' 
of the latter ^- the 'serving of tables,'" etc^ Gibbon says of the early 
Christian churches : -— ** the public functicms of religion were solely 
intrusted to the established ministers of the Church, the bishops and 
the presbyters ; two appellations which, in their first origin, appear to 
have distinguished the same office, and the same order of persons. 
The name of Presbyter was expressive of their age, or rather of 
their gravity and wisdom* The title of Bishop denoted their inspec- 
tion over the faith and manners of the Christians who were commit- 
ted to their pastoral care."^ Baxter says, ^what is meant by 
lEiTtuniinovg (eptskopotju) bishops or overseerSf here [Acts xx : 28] is 
thus far agreed on : that they were officers appointed to teach and 
guide those churches in the way to salvation ; and that they are the 
same persons that are called elders of the Church of Ephesus before, 
and bishops here. • .-. By a pastor or bishop here is meant an officer 
appointed by Christ for the ordinary teaching and guiding a particu- 
lar Church and all its members, in order to their salvation, and the 
pleasing of God." ' DoDDRiDas says, the first class of officers in the 
Church '^ are frequently called Elders and Presbyters^ as the Jews used 
to call those who presided in their ecclesiastical or civil assembHes ; 
and from their office of overseeing the people, the name of ytunumoi or 
BishopSfWas also given them, and whatever alteration might afterwards 
be made in the sense of that word, and whatever distinction might 
early be introduced between bishops and presbyters as signifying two 
different ranks of ministers, it is certain that in the New Testament the 
words are used promiscuously. Bishop Hoadley and Dr. Hammond 
do both of them allow this ; and it is Dr. Hammond's opinion that 
there were only presbyters or bishops, and deacons, in each Church, 

1 World. (Sd. London, 1888.) Vol. U. p. 14. 

s ''Dedme and FaU» (Smith's MUnum't Bd. 1864.) Vol. U. p. 191 

• **6tZ(laj /SufoMMMi.'* (Cftrter't Bd. 1S80.) pp. 61, 68. 

6 
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at first" * Owen says, " in the whole New Testament, bishops and 
presbjters, or elders, are everyway the same persons, in the same 
office, have the same function, without distinction in order or degree 
—which also, as unto the Scripture, the most learned advocates of 
Prelacy begin to grant"* John Cotton says, "it is apparently 
contradictory to the institutions given by Paul in the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, to set up any eminent or transcendent Bishop 
in the Church in respect of rule, or exercise of office of more 'honour 
and power than pertaineth to cUl the ministers of the Word." * John 
Davenport says, " we read of Bishops in the New Testament, but 
what ? not one Bishop over many churches, but many Bishops over 
one Church ; not Diocesan, but Congregational Bishops — the Bishops 
which the Apostles acknowledge to be Christ's ordinance, to continue 
in the Christian Church, are Congregational Elders," etc^ Thomas 
Hooker says, " though the nakedness of the assertion^ that would 
difference EpUcapus and Presbyter by Divine right, hath been of 
former, and much more of latter times laid open to the view of the 
world, so that there needs nothing to be added here ; yet to leave it 
upon record, that we concur with these worthies in the defence of the 
same truth, we shall, in short, set down our witness against them ; " 
and then devotes several pages to the proof that Bishops " have no 
distinct operations fix)m Presbyters." • Cotton -Mather says, " the 
churches of New England think that the Apostles knew of no Bish- 
ops, but only those pastors, whereof there may be several in a 
parity, feeding one small congregation ; " and quotes many Fathers 
and learned men to the effect that it is "as plain as the noon- 
day sun could make any thing in the world," that "Bishops and 
Presbyters were of old the very same." • Dr. Charles Chauncy 
published a volume in Boston, in 1771, devoted to the refutation of 
the Episcopal theory of the inequality of Bishops and Presbyters, 
which he sums up by declaring that that theory has *' no support^ 
either in point of rights or practice^ froni any thing met with in the 
writers within the two first ages of the Christian Church." ^ Edward 

1 ^^ Lectures on Divinity.^* Works. Vol. ▼. p. 299. 

« "IViM Naturt of a Gospel Church.^^ Works. Vol. rvl. p. 44. 

« "TTay of the OaireAet." p. 4S. 

* "Power of Congregational Churches,*^ etc. p. 79. 

i "Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline.^* Part 11. p. 22. 

• "Ratio DisciplineB.» (Boston, 1726.) pp. 196-206. 
V "Congtleat View ofH^piuopacy.^* p. 474. 
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WiGOLESWORTH sajs — after an examination of the New Testa- 
ment, covering one hundred and nineteen pages — " we plainly find but 
one order of officers, the eleven Apostles, left in the Church bj Christ 
himself at his ascension into heaven ; and one order more, the seven 
Deacons, instituted afterwards bj the Apostles under the conduct of 
the Spirit of God. These two orders are unquestionably of Divine 
Institution ; but more we cannot find to be so. We desire to pre- 
serve to each of these all the ordinary powers they were entrusted 
with by divine appointment, and not to thrust either of them into 
employments which the wisdom of Grod never allotted to them. We 
are far from saying that either of these offices was temporary. We 
only affirm that the former of them had some powers at the begin- 
ning which were extraordinary and temporary, and expired with the 
pei^ons they were committed to ; but that, as to their ordinary powers, 
they have been, and shall be succeeded to the end of the world, by 
Presbyters or Bishops, whom we everywhere find in Scripture to be 
one and the same order." ^ Thomas Foxcroft says, *^ we know of 
no ministers in Scripture that were Presbyters in the modem (Church 
of England) sense of the word. We deny any such officer in the 
Church as a mere Presbyter ; that is, a minister of the word destitute 
of Episcopal power over the flock. The Elders, or Presbyters, we 
read of in 1 Peter v : 1, were Bishops. Suck Bishops we are for, 
and such Elders ; but we know of no institution for Elders that do not 
rule over the flock, or for Bishops that rule over Elders. We are for 
Congregational Bishops, and such, we conclude, were the Presbyters 
that ordained Timothy."^ Jonathan Dickinson argues that the 
New Testament ascribes to Bishops and Presbyters a community of 
names of office and of order ; that there are no Gospel ministers in a 
regularly constituted Church, but Bishops, and that Presbyters are 
the only ordinary ministers of the Grospel; that Presbyters have 
power of ordination, and that the Apostles were Presbyters, while 
there is no mention of Bishops superior to Presbyters — from all 
which he infers that by the Scriptures the two offices are coordinate, 
and says ^ there is a community of order and office, as well as of 
name, between Bishop and Preshgter*^* Thomas Walter says, 

f 1 ''Sober Remarki on the 'BUodest Proof.* '' (Boston, 1724) p. 120. 
t ''Ruling and Ordaining Power of Cong. Bishops defended^" etc, (Boston, 1724.) p. S. 
■ "DefeneM qfPretbytman Ordination." (Boston, 1724.) pp. 40-^. 
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^ not only is a Presbyter called a Bishop, but a Bishop is called a 
Presbyter, Which is of more force than if either a Presbyter were 
called a Bishop, and a Bishop called nothing else but Bishop, or a 
Bishop were called Presbyter, and Presbyter called only Presbyter ; " 
whence he argues the complete identity of the two.^ Thomas She^ 
▲RD says, ^ we read in Scripture of many Elders and Bishops in the 
same Church (Acts xx : 28), but never of any one ordinary minister, 
or officer over many churches, either to govern or to baptize."' 
William Jameson says, " under the Grospel the Apostles retaining 
the name, and the manner of ordination, but not conferring that judi- 
ciary power by it, which was in use among the Jews ; to shew the 
difference between the Law and the Gospel, it was requisite some 
other name should be ^ven to the Governors of the Church, which 
should qualify the importance of the word Presbyters to a sense 
proper to a Gospel state ; which was the original of giving the name 
tTUaxaTtOi (Bishops) to the Grovemors of the Church under the Gos- 
pel ; — a name importing duty more than honor, and not a title above 
Presbyter, but rather used by way of diminution and qualification of 
the power implied in the name of Presbyter." • John Wise says, 
'' though there were some distinctions in point of a titular dignity and 
degree between a Bishop and a Presbyter; yet they were really 
equal in order, and in the nature of their trust For that in an Ec- 
clesiastical sense. Bishops and Presbyters are synonymous terms, set- 
ting forth the same office ; and signify no more but an elder, a pastor, 
ruler or overseer of a Church." * Dr. Samuel Hopkins says of the 
two offices appointed by Christ for his churches, '^ of these, Pastors, 
Elders, Presbyters or Bishops are the first and most important By 
these names, not different orders, higher and lower, or different 
offices are meant ; but one and the same person, in one and the same 
office, is called by all these names, and, therefore, they denote the same 
office." * Dr. Emmons says, ^ in a Christian Church there are only 
two distinct officers, Bishops and Deacons. The Bishop, in the Apos- 
tolic times, was a mere pastor, teacher, or watchman, without any 



1 ((£May iQ>o» that Paradox, *h^fiillibUity mag tonutime* mistake,* " (Boston, 1724.) p. 100. 

• " WhoUtotiu Caveat for a time of Liberty** Works. (Bd. 1868.) Vol. Ul. p. 888 

■ ^* Fundamentals of the Hierarchy examined and disproved.** (QlMgow, 1607.) p. 906. 
4 " Tindieation of the Govemmtnt of New England Ohurehes.** (Sd. 1772.) p. 9. 

• Works. (Id. 1862.) Vol. U. p. 76. 
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Buperioiitj or power over anj of his fellow pastors. He had only 
the watch, and care, and instruction of the particular Church in 
which he was placed." ^ Dr. Dwight devotes two sermons to the 
proof ^ that there are but two classes of permanent officers in the 
Christian Church, designated in the Scriptures,'' the first of which 
^ is spoken of under the names Elders, Pastors, Bbhops, Teachers," 
and the second '' under that of Deacons." ' Dr. J. M. Mason says, 
" that the terms Bishop and Presbyter in their application to the first 
class of officers [of the church] are perfectly convertible, the one 
pointing out the very same class of rulers with the other, is as evi- 
dent as the ^ sun shining in his strength.'" ' Db. Woods says, <^ the 
Preshyten were Bishops. The two words were used interchange- 
ably. They were applied to the same men, and denoted the same 
office." ^ Guizot's exposition of these officers of the early Church 
is: — ^inlhe various Christian congregations, there were men who 
preached, who taught, who morally governed the congregation," — 
making all as, at first, one order.* Coleridge says, ^ in the primitive 
times, and as long as the churches retained the form given them by 
the Apostles and Apostolic men, every community, or in the words 
of a Father of the second century (for the pernicious fashion -of 
assimilating the Christian to the Jewish, as afterward to the Pagan, 
ritual by false analogies, was almost coeval with the Church itself), 
every altar had its own bishop, eveiy flock its own pastor, who de- 
rived his authority immediately from Christ, the universal Shepherd, 
and acknowledged no other superior than the same Christ, speaking 
by his Spirit in the unanimous decision of any number of bishops or 
elders, according to his promise, ' where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.'"^ Dr. 
SiiTTH says, ^throughoutrthe whole New Testament the words Pres- 
hyter and Bishopf with their cognate terms, both as they refer to the 
office and its incumbent, are used interchangeably, and as perfectly 
synonymous."^ Dr. Bennett says, ''of the ordination of a Pkes- 



1 WoHe$. (Hd.lS80.) Vol. Ui. p. 680. 

• Sermons^ CL. CLI. Workt. (Ed. 1819.) Vol. t. pp. 187-900. 
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bjter that was not a Bishop, the Scriptures saj nothmg ; for their 
Presbyters are Bishops, and their Bishops Presbyters^" etc^ Dr. 
Coleman devotes one hundred and twenty-one pages of his very 
learned work, entitled, ^ The Apostolical and Primitive Church " to 
the proof of the original equality of Bishops and Presbyters, shewing 
that they had the same names, titles, and functions, and that the &ct 
of their original equality continued to be acknowledged even down to 
the time of the Reformation.' Db. Schmucker says, ^ the different 
names applied to ministers, such as bishops, presbyters or elders, etc^ 
are used as convertible terms, and therefore must imply equality of 
rank." ■ Dr. N. W. Tatlor said, " there are but two classes of 
officers known in the Church, Bishops — or Elders, or Presbyters, or 
Pastors, or Teachers — and Deacons ; and but one order of ministers. 
All of these except Deacons are the same, and have the same powers, 
duties, and qualifications." ^ Sawter says, ^ Bishops are in the New 
Testament called Presbyters ; and their titles are used interchangeably 
to denote the same officers." ^ Dr. Breckenridob says, Grod gives 
to each Church " a Pastor or Bbhop — or two, or three, or more, if 
need require. And all these Pastors, Bishops, and Elders, are alike 
Presbyters ; and all jointly rule, and the Pastors or Bishops besides 
this, labor in word and doctrine." ^ Dr. Pond states it, ^ with entire 
confidence " as ^ the doctrine of the New Testament, that there are 
but two distinct orders or classes of officers in the Church of Christ ; 
the one having charge of the spiritual concerns of the Church, the 
other of its temporal concerns ; the one oonmionly denominated 
bishops or presbyters, -the other deacons."^ Dr. Davidson says, 
<< there were no gradations of office among ddery bishop, pastor^ 
and teacher in the Apostolic age. Character and talents were the 
only ground of distinction. There was *then a simplicity in the 
arrangements of God's house, unlike the cumbrousness introduced in 
later times of degeneracy." ^ Punchard says, ^ the case is so plain 
that no one need doubt that the same order of men are called either 
Elders, Bishops, or Overseers, interchangeably." * Upham says, *^ it 

1 *' Thtolon oftk* EaHy Ckwreh.'' p. 158. t (Sd. 1S68.) pp. 124-846. 

9 **EUmtnts o/ Popular Theology." (Bd. 1860.) p. 221. 

4 MSS. report o/LeehtreM. '< Ihe Church." • "Ofomc Okrutiomly.** p.M. 

• ^^Knowledge of Ood subjectively considered." p. 685. T •< 21b< Chmek,*^ p. 71. 
« " Eedesiastieal Polity of the New Tkstammt." p. 167. 

• " 7»«io (if QmgregationaHtm," (Ed. 1860.) p. 9i. 
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would seem that Elders and Bishops, or Overseers, wha 
be their appropriate daties, and whatever relation thej might sustain 
to the subordinate office of Deacons, were one and the same grade, or 
species, of Church officer.** ^ Garratt says, ^ at first this threefold 
distinction of Bishops, Elders, and Deacons does not appear to haye 
prevailed, at leilst universallj ; the words Bishop and Elder being used 
interchangeablj in St. Paul's Epistles, and in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles." * Dr. Vaughan says, ** the word Bishop, which, beyond con- 
troversy, ia synonymous with the word Elder or Presbyter, occurs in 
such a manner in the introduction of the Epistle to the Philippians, as 
to show that more than one person in that Church sustained this 
office ; and that among the persons sustaining it, there was no official 
precedence." ' Dr. Hill says, the same persons whom the writers 
of the New Testament, in speaking of other churches, call Presbyters, 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, are termed Bishops, and adds, ^ as 
Presbyters are thus called Bishops, so the Apostles, the highest office- 
bearers in the Church, did not think it beneath them to take the 
name of Presbyters." ^ Jacob son says, ^ in the Bible the two words 
[Presbyter and Bishop] are synonymous, so that the offices of Over- 
seer and of Elder are the same. . • . There is not the least trace of 
difference between htiaxonog and TtQea^vtiQog." ^ F. W. Newman 
says, these officers of the Church ^vrere ordinarily called JSlders 
from their age, sometimes Bishops from their office. . . . That during 
St Paul's lifetime no diffisrence between Elders and Bishops yet ex- 
isted in the consciousness of the Church, is manifest," etc." Prof. 
PLUidGPTRB says, ^ that the two titles were originally equivalent, is 
clear," etc.' Contbeare and Ho wson say, " of the offices concerned 
with Church government, the next in rank to that of the Apostles was 
the office of Overseers or Elders, more usually known (by their Greek 
designations) as Bishops or Presbyters. These terms are used in the 
New Testament as equivalent, the former (inhxonag) denoting (as 
its meaning of overseer implies) the duties, the latter (TtQea^vtBQOt;) 
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the rank, of the office."^ Ullman eays, ''the Apostolical age, at 
least in its first stadium, knew no difference between Presbyter and 
Bishop."^ Db. Hall sajs, ''the two Apostles, Peter and Paal, 
entirely agree in making the Bishop, th^ Presbyter, the Pastor, one 
and the same office in one and the same person. . . . The Bible 
Bishop is uniformly the Pastor, or one of the Pastors' of a congrega- 
tion ; never is the name Bishop given to a Diocesan, or an Apostle, 
either by the Apostles, or in the Apostolic age. It is absolutely cer- 
tain, that for a hundred years afler Christ, the name Bishop, whether 
used by Apostles or Fathers, signified the Pastor of a Church ; never 
a person holding a degree above that office." * Dr. Bacon says, " it 
is admitted on all sides, that in the New Testament, the words trans- 
lated respectively ' Bishop ' and ' Elder * are used interchangeably.^ ^ 
Mr. Wellman says, " those who held this office [that of the Pastor- 
ship] in the time of the Apostles were called Elders, Bishops, Over- 
seers, Presbyters, Teachers, Guides ; all these terms being used to 
designate one office — just as we now use the terms Minister and 
Pastor to designate, not two distinct orders in office, but the same 
order." • 

To these witnesses from the ranks of the learned in all ages, since 
the dark ages, and of all schools of faith, might be added as many 
from the professed commentators on the Bible. We append only 
a few of the more striking of their testimonies. Athanasius, ex- 
plaining Phil, i : 1, and Tit. 1 : 5, fully recognizes the identity of 
Bishops with Elders." Cardinal Cajetan distinctly affirms the 
same original identity, in his comment on Acts xx : 28.^ Gual- 
THERUS emphatically bears the same testimony ; in his homily on 
1 Cor. xii : 28, denouncing the assumptions of the Romish hierarchy, 
and asserting that all the officers which the Church of Christ needs 

1 "Lt> and EpisUes of St. Paul" (London. 4to Bd. 1868.) Vol. t. p. 466. 

t ^"Reformen before the Reformation:^ (Clftrk>B Ed.) Vol. i. p. 124. 

• ^'PurUans and their PrincipUs» (Bd. 1847.) p. 810. 

« Review of Chapin't ^'Primitive Church." New Sngkmder. (1818.) Vol. i. p. 406. 

ft ** Church Polity of the Pilgriwu." p. 84. 

« *« Com Impodtionem numni Presbyterii, hoc Mt, eplteopomm. . . . Prabyterl Bpkoopl 
nomen iortl»b«ntar, nt qui com popoll iuTlgUaient, purgwentqno, et Ulominazwitqiioi font 
Mceme.^—Comtneni, Phil.i:l. (Bd. Argent. 1632.) folio 188. 

^* Presbyteros boo loco Eplsoopot dklt, sieuti ot in opiatola ad Ttmotbeiun pzaBdixaimt." 
—Ibid. nt. i : 6. foUo 104. 

7 " mno apparet qnodeotdem appellat hlo Eplwopot qnoa pria« appellaTit Lncaa preflbytexoi, 
olBcii siquidem nomen est BpiBoopm.'*— Cbmmmf. AcU xx : 28. (Bd. Venice, 1680.) p. 281. 
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for its spiritaal direction, are Pastors and Teachers.^ Zanchius 
lajs, in his remarks on Phil, i : 1, that Paul, bj Bishops, here means 
the Elders in the ci^ of Philippi, and its suburbs.^ Goicarus, in 
oommenting on the same passage sajs, that " bj Bishops, Paul here 
intends the Elders or Pastors of a Church." ' Gbotius, in expound- 
ing Acts zx : 17, says that " the Elders of the churches are called 
Bishops, because thej were the overseers of the flock ; " and in his 
oomment on verse 28 of the same chapter, he adds, thej ^ were called 
Pastors, because Pastors {Shepherds) are [ktiiawm(n noifiviov — epis- 
hopoi paimniou] Bishops [overseers] of their flocks." ^ Bbennius, 
in commenting on 1 Pet v : 1, uses the terms Elder, Bishop, and 
Pastor, as syncmymous.* Poole's Annotations set down ^ Bish- 
ops," as used bj Paul in PhiL i : 1, as meanmg, with the deacons, the 
^ two orders of ordinary standing officers which are appointed for the 
Church." * Henbt, in remarking upon Phil, i : 1, sajs it refers to 
"the Bishops or Elders," and "the Deacons," adding — " these were 
all the offices then known in the Church, and of Divine appointment" ^ 
Benoel, on Acts zx : 28, says, that at that time the title of Bishop 
pertained to all Presbyters.^ Macknioht, in his exegesis of 
PhiL i . 1, refers to the fact that the Elders whom the Apostles set 
over the churches were called Bishops.* Adam Clark bears sim- 
ilar testimony in his exposition of PhiL i : 1, and 1 Pet v : 2.^ 

1 " Omnes enim illl antlchristi creatune rant, neo dlgni, qui in EeclesSft locum aliquem 
habeant. Nobis snffldat, si In Soeleda fldi et idonri PastorsB stqne Doctores ilnt," ete. — Horn, 
tfi 1 EpU. ad Cor. (Ed. 1572.) p. 197. 

* " Intelligit paroehos omnes in urbe et pogis ^ns, nt sit synecdoche in voce Phdippis.^^ — 
In loco. PooU^s Syn. Oit. Vol. i?. p. 881. 

* " Per Bpiscopos Ido Intelligit Preebytero6| siTe pastozes EcelesIsD."— In loco. PooWs 
Sifn. OU. Ibid. 

* ** Vocantor Udem et ^riseopif nempe quia inspeetores erant gregis. . . . Ezplicat nomen 
mnoeris, quod ent pastores^ nam pastores sunt ituptctoru grtgis." — In loco. Opera. (Sd. 
1679.) Vol. U. p. 642. 

* " Pxesbyterifl, quorum jnoprium munus est pasoere gregem Del, et episeoporum ao paa- 
toram instar ouram ^us geiere, se tanquam compresbyterum coi\{ungit tantus Apostolus, ut 
600 proposltio sui ipsins ezemplo ad offleium faciendum exsusdtet." — Com. 1 Pet. r : i. ^^Not<B 
in StatHdum Partem^ New 3V#t." p. 127. 

* Vol. ii. (Ed. 1700.) In loco. 

V In loco. ^* Ccnnprthmsivc Commentary.^ Vol. t. p. 407. 

8 <( Hoc tempore appeUatio episeoporum nondrm erat F^i^mnta et prt^rla, Bed competlt in 
omnee PresbyteroSy" eto.^Cbm. in loco. (Bd. Tubingie, 1865.) p. 601. 

> ^* That the Apostles ordained Bishops and Deacons in all the churches which he plantedi I 
think cTident from Acts xir : 28, where they are called by the general name of Elders," etc. 
— *'J^'j/^s." (Ed. 1841.) p. 856. 

u **i^'«e0pou— 'the ovtneers of the C^huroh of God and [deacons] those who ministered to 
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Whitbt sajs, the ^ names were then common to both orders, the 
Bishops being called Presbyters, and the Presbyters, Bishops."^ 
Scott, in remarking upon Acts xz: 17, says, *^the same persons are 
in this chapter called elders or presbyters, and overseers or bishops ; 
it must therefore be allowed that these were not distinct orders of 
ministers in the Church at that time," etc^ The ^ Assembly's An- 
KOTATiONS " say, upon the word * overseer ' (Acts xx : 28), ^ this 
name of Bishop here, as elsewhere, is put for a Pastor of the Ohurch^ 
or minister of the word." ' Bloomfield says, on Acts zx : 17, ^^ the 
best commentators, ancient and modem, have, with reason, inferred 
that the terms [elder and bishop] as yet denoted the same thing." ^ 
Baumgarten affirms the same identity in his exposition of Acts 
XX : 28.^ Eadie says, on Phil, i : 1^ '^ the official term eTtuJKonogy 
(Bishop), of Greek origin, is in the diction of the New Testament 
the same as nQta^igog {Elder) of Jewish usage — the name ex- 
pressive of gravity and honor." • Hodge says, on Eph. iv : 12, 
^the Apostle intended to designate the same persons as, at onoe, 
pastor sand teachers. The former term designates them as hturxoTtoi 
{Bishops — overseers), the latter as instructors. Every Pastor or 
Bishop was required to be apt to teach." ^ Barnes says, on Acts 
XX : 28, " this passage proves that the name was applicable to Elders, 
and that in the timet ^^ ^^^ Apostles, the name bishop and presbyter, 
or elder, was given to the same class of offic-ers, and of course that 
there was no distinction between them." ® Alexander sums up his 
remarks on the same passage by saying, ^ there is no tenable ground, ' 
therefore, but the obvious and simple one, now commonly adopted 
even by Episcopalians, that bishops and presbyters, when Paul 

the poor, and preached occasionally. There has heen a great deal of paper wasted on the In- 
qniry, ^ who is meant h/ bishops here, as no place could hare more than one Bishop ! ' To 
which It has been answered: 'PhlUppi was a metropolitan see, and might hare sereral 
Bishops ! ' This is the extraragance of trifling. I iMliere no saoh oflloer is meant as we now 
term BfMop." — Commeniary. Vol. Ti. p. 490. 

" This is another proof that Bishop and Presbyter were the same order in the ApostoUo 
tbnes," etc.— i&ul. p. 868. 

1 Cittd in. " Comprefunnce Cbm." Vol. t. p. 407. > Commentary. (Ed. 1813.) VoL r. 

* J» loco. (Ed. London. 1667.) * Comment, in loeo, 

* " He speaks of tlie Elders of Ephesus as the Bishops and Pastors whom the Holy Spirit 
had appointed." — Apot. IRst. Sec. xzz. 

* "Commentary on the Qntk Text of ike Epistle to the PhU^ians." p. 4. 
T " Commentary on Epis. to the ^phetians." p. 226. 

* Cbmmentary on Acts. p. 280. 
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nioke, and when Luke wrote, were the same thing ; a fact affirmed 
alao by Theodoret and Jerome." ^ Hackett reaches the same con- 
clusion.* Mack even — a modem Roman Catholic expositor — 
concedes the full identity of the New Testament Presbyters and 
Bishops ; ' and Alford — himself a Church of England man ^- 
speaks very strongly in the same* vein. He says, on Acts xx : 17, 
^the English version has hardly dealt fairly in this case with the 
sacred text, in rendering htiaxortovgy (v. 28,) * overseers ;' whereas it 
ought there, as in all other places, to have been ^ bishops,^ that the 
fact of elders and bishops having been originally and Apostolically 
synonymous, might be apparent to the ordinary English reader, which 
now it is not." * So, on 1 Tim. iii : 1, he says, " it is merely laying 
a trap for misunderstanding to render the word, at tins time of the 
Church's history, ^ the office of a Bishop.' The htiffxwtoi [Bishops] 
of the New Testament have officially nothing in common with our 
Bishops. • • • The identity of the Bishop and Elder in Apostolic times 
is evident from Tit. i : 5-7." * 

It is worthy of notice in this connection that the Peshito-Syriac 
version of the New Testament — supposed to have been made within 
less than one hundred years after Christ — renders Phil, i : 1, thus : 
^ Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus the Messiah, to all the saints 
that are in Jesus the Messiah at Philippi, with the elders and dea- 
cons." ^ MiCHAELis uses this fact as an argument in proof of the 
venerable antiquity of this version — that it was evidently made 
when no difference between Bishops and Presbyters was as yet 
known.^ 



1 Commentary on AeU, Vol. U. p. 260. 

1 »( The ElderSf or Presbyten, In the ofllcial texuw of the term, were those appointed in the 
lint chuTchee to wateh oyer their general discipline and welikre. With reference to that duty, 
they were called also iirioKovoi, t. e. superintendents or bishops. The first was their Jewish 
appellatton, transferred to them perhaps fh>m ttie similar class of offlcers in the synagogues ; 
Che second was th^ foreign appellation, sfance the Greeks employed it to designate such rela- 
tions among themselTes. In accordance with this distinction, we find the general rule to be 
this : those who are called EOders in speaking of Jewish communities, are called Bishops in 
speaking of Gentile communities. Hence the latter term is the preraiUng one in PanPs Epistles. 
That the names, with this difference, were entirely synonymous, appears fh>m their interchange 
in such passages as Acts xx : 17, 28, and Tit. i : 6-7.''— Comment on Acts. (Ed. 1868.) p. 286. 

* " Qnnmentar nber die Pastoraibriefe des Ap. nitiZiM.*'~(Tttbingen, 1886.) p* 60. 
4 Greek Testament. (London Bd.) Vol. U. p. 2)9. 

• Ihid. Vol. ill. p. 806. • 
« Murdoch's Thxnslation (Ed. 1861.) p. 869. 

T *'i>sr EnUUung^'' etc. T. 1. p. m. ^66, aq. 
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Having glanced, thos, at the vast amount of evidence furnished bj 
the opinion of the learned, in proof of the proposition before us, we 
are prepared to advance to the consideration of the evidence in the 
same direction, which is found: — 

(2.) In the declaraHom of JScclesictstical Btsiaiy, and of the early 
tpriters of the Ohurch. As the. latter must largely furnish the basis for 
the judgments arrived at bj the former, we will take them first in order. 

Clement of Rome (who wrote about a. d. 96) knew onlj two 
orders of Church officers ; the first of which he speaks of indifferently 
as Presbyters, or Bishops. In his first EpiiUe to the Oorinthiant, he 
says, ^ the Apostles preaching in countries and in cities, appointed 
the first fruits of their labors bishops and deacons^ having proved 
them by the Spirit" ^ And he adds, in another place, ^ it would be a 
great sin to reject those who have faithfully performed the duties of 
the office of a Bishop. Blessed are those Elders who have finished 
their course and gone to their reward,"^ — evidently referring, in both 
sentences, to the same men under different names. It is particularly 
noticeable that when speaking of those officers whose authority will 
suitably regulate the Church, he especially says, ^ the fiock of Christ 
can abide in peace only when Elders have been set over it"' 
PoLYCARP, (who wrote about ▲. d. 140, and was a pupil of the 
Apostle John), in his Epistle to the PhUippians^ evidently was unao- 
quainted with any Bishops in the churches, inasmuch as he never 
mentions the name of such an officer. He opens his Epistle by say- 
ing, ^ Polycarp, and the Elders that are with him, to the Church at 
Philippi," etc.^ He next exhorts that Church to ^' be subject to the 
elders and deacons^ ^ and then goes on to enlarge upon the qualificar 
tions necessary for the right discharge of the offices of both elder * 

1 " Karh X^fi^t ^^^ "^^ irtfAcf ( Ktipi€aaowTti KaQltrrawv rd( dtapxj^ air^w^ 6oKtnaa9»TSS 
Tu irvev/iari, ciV iirtcK^ovi kcI Staxdvovf riuv §uXX6¥rav rcffrctciv."— 1. JQmil. ad Cer, 
Seo. zUi. (Ed. Tubingn, 1889.) p. 67. 

t "'A^af>r2a yip ov iiipith iinTir lerai, Uo> ro^s d/tiumtt gat hotatf wpoalvtyKuvrat rA 
idpa rHi ivtcKotrfls dtofidXttittw* iidxapioi el wpooSotwop^aavrtg itptofiirtpoi% oTriMC 
iyKapiro¥ Kol rtXilaw Irxpw riiv d¥&Xv9tpS — Ibid, See. zUr. p. 68. 

• (( MSvow rd V0(it¥io¥ rojf x/>('^'* tip^PtvirUf fitri ra¥ itaBttrantvtw rpitfffvriptM,^^— 
Ibid, See. Ut. p. 61. 

4 ** UoXwaprros koI el Hv air^ wpivffirtpoi rp ucxXtivta^^ tto.—^pis. ad FkU. (Bd. Tu- 
1)i]ig», 1888.) p. 117. 

• *<Aid Sto¥ drixtoBai dwd^dwrw rtfrreavt ^oroovoficyov; toTs vptc/SvHpQtg Kai Siok^* 
votti b>f OcM Kal xP«<^T-5."— JMtf. Sec. t. p. ]20> 

• Ibid, Sec. Tl. p. 120. 
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and deacon,^ but makes no allusion to anj such office as that of a 
Bishop in the sense in which the word is now used, or in anj sense 
different from that which makes it entirely synonymous with 'elder' 
or * presbyter/ Justin Masttr, (died a. d. 165), refers to only one 
office in the Church in his time, besides that of the deacon. In de- 
scribing the order of worship then practised, he says, ''there is 
brought to him who presides over the brethreuy bread and a cup of 
water and wine, etc And he who presides having given thanks, and 
the whole assembly having expressed their assent, they whom we call 
deacons distribute the bread," etc^ He in another place, also, describes 
their worship, specifying the same officers, and never alluding to 
others.* Whence we gather the fair inference that there were no 
Bishops — in the modem sense, in his time, but that tlie only officer 
beside the deacon, was this president^ or Elder. iRENiEUS, (died 
A. D. 202,) — a disciple of Polycarp, and so a spiritual grandson of 
John — often uses the terms Elder and Bishop with reference to the 
same persons, and in a sense entirely synonymous. In his '^ Treatise 
against Heresies," he says of Marcion and certain others, ^ when we 
appeal to that Apostolic tradition, which by the succession of Elders 
remains in the churches, they resist the tradition, assuming to be 
more wise, not only than the Elders^ but than the very Apostles, and 
to have found out the exact truth." ^ He then immediately, in the 
next section, refers to these same Elders as " Bishops^ instituted by 
the Apostles in the churches." ^ So, in another place, he says, " we 
ought to obey those Elders in the Church, who — as we have shown ^- 
have succession from the Apostles, who, vnth the office of a Bishop^ 
received also the charism of truth," etc.* Again, on the next page, 
he says, after having alluded to the kind of teachers who £urly 

I Ibid, See. t. p. 120. 

t '^'Evcira vpocflptrai rSt vpoirrdrt tUp dSsX^ciw Sprof koI voHiptop Uarotf flto. E^ap- 
iffHivairrot 61 rdv wpotoruroSf ical ivcv^q/ii^o'avrof wavrdf to9 XaSv, el Ka\o€ntiroi wa^ ^ficy 
iidvovoi, iti6aeiv iKaarot nav wap&wruir /uraXafftiir.^^-^Apol. I. o. IxT. p. 82. 

• Bid, I. c. Ixrll. p. 88. 

4 i( Qunm autem ad earn Itemm tnditloiiemi qua eat ab ApoatoUi, que pw sncoeflrioiiM 
Rrtsb^terorum hi SoclesUs ciutoditar, prorocamiu eoa ; adTWflantur tmdltionl, dtoentes se nan 
■olnm Prerifyterigf eed etiam ApostoUa ezalstentet aapienttovM, ilnoenm inTeiilBM Teritateim.>* 
~«amlra Hisr." Ub. lU. Cap. 2 Opera. (UaaMoaVn Ed. Venice, 1784.) Vol. i. p. 176. 

• <* Soe qoi ab ApoetoUi faistltati rant Epiacopi In Eocleills," etc.- ifrul. Gap. 8. Vol. i. p. 175. 

• ** Qoapropter els qui In Eocleda rant, Ptesbjfteris obaadire opertet, hia qui raooeadonem 
habent ab ApoatoUa, aieat oatendlmns ; qol eum SIpueopatus anooeaaione «h^n «miL Tezitatii 
eartnm, aewiiidnm pladtnm Patria aooeperant."~2buf. lib. It. o. 26. Vol. L p. 262. 
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represent the Apostles, *^ such elders the church cherishes ; concerning 
irhom, also, the Prophet says : ^ I will give jour princes in peace, 
and your bishops in uprightness,'" — which last is the Septuagint 
rendering of Isaiah Ix : 17.^ So again, further on in the same trea- 
tise, he speaks of ^ the Bishops to whose care the Apostles left the 
churches,"* and then says, "they who give up preaching to the 
Church, prove their ignorance of the duty of the consecrated Elders^ 
etc' So he calls Polycarp, whom he had elsewhere called a bishop^ 
a " blessed and Apostolic elder ; " ^ leaving no doubt that in his time, 
and in his opinion, the two words were synonymous. Clement of 
Alexandria, (died a. d. 220,) also uses interchangeably the words 
< elder,' and ^ bishop,' and though he sometimes speaks of " bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons," when he seems to mean by ' bishop,' the 
presiding presbyter, who acted as moderator in meetings of the elders 
of the churches, he yet distinctly recognizes only two offices in the 
Church, for he says — afler having observed that in most other things 
there are two orders of service, one of which is more dignified than 
the other — "it is the same in the Church, where the elders are en- 
trusted with the dignified, the deacons with the subordinate ministry."' 
Hilary (a. d. 384) says, " the Apostle calls Timothy — ^whom he 
had made an JSlder — a Bishop, (for the first Elders were called 
Bishops,) that when he departed, the one who came next might suc- 
ceed him," etc* But Jerome (died a. d. 420) gives us perhaps the 
most important testimony of any of the Fathers, inasmuch as he 
recognizes the original equality of the offices of elder and bishop, and 
states the reason of the change which afterward took place, in the ele- 
vation of the latter above the former ; and as he was the most learned 
man of his time, and perhaps of the early ages, his witness should 

1 *'Toio^ro«( vpt^vripovs dwarpt^t 4 jxirXqtrla, vtpt uv itai wpot^fjTJit ^timv^ ^(5ffo> 
Toii &pxo¥Tas <rov Iw iipfivtit ral ro^s trtvKd^ovt <rov i» 6iK9ioaitvii,"—Ibid, lib. It. e. 26. 
p. 268. 

t " Episcopif qpXbvm ApostoU tndiderant EodealM."— 76td. lib. t. e 20. p 817. 

8 *^ Qui ergo rellnqnant praooniiun TBoclwilw, impacltiain tanctormn Pre^fteronait »> 
gaant/* etc.— ibuf. p. 817. 

4 " '£ccrv9f h nawAptof kcI dtrocroXucof 9ptvBvrtpOi**—*^Frognuntwn BpUtoUi ad Ftori' 
fwm.'* mi. Vol. I. p. 810. 

ft " 'O;ioici>( a «al irara riiv UKXtict^fj rilv nlv 0t\rtoriKh» ol itptvp^rtpot vto^ovciVt 
UK6pa riip vrtpriichp ol Jiacovoi .'*—** Aromota.'* lib. ▼!!. p 700. 

• (( TImoih«iim, pretbyterum a se ereatnm, ^seapum Toeat, quia primi presbyterl epiaoopl 
appellabantar, at recedente nno Bequens d laooederet,*' ete.— " Com. on ^ph, iy. U, IS." 
Opera Ambros, (Ed. B«ii.) Vol. U p. 241. 
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be ocmcluaiTe upon the point before us. He says, in a letter to 
Oeeantis, ^ with the ancients, bishops and elders were the same, the 
one being a name of age, the other of office." ^ So in his EpidU to 
JBvangelus, after asserting the identity of elders and bishops, he goes 
on to prove his point from Phil, i: 1, Acts zx: 17, 28, Tit i: 5, 
1 Tim. iv: 14, and 1 Pet. v : 1; and then says, "does the testimony of 
these men seem of small account to you? Listen then to the 
dang of that gospel trumpet — that son of thunder, whom Jesus loved, 
who drank at the Fountain of truth from the Saviour's breast, ' the 
ELDER to the elect lady and her children,' (2 John i : 1) ; and in an- 
other epistle, ^ the elder to the well beloved Gains,' (3 John i : 1). 
As to the fact that afterward one was elected who should preside 
over the rest, it was done as a remedy against schisms, lest every one 
drawing his disciples after himself should rend the Church of Christ," 
etc' So, most emphatically, he says again, (in commenting on Tit 
1:5,) " an elder u the same as a bishop^ and before there were, by 
the instigation of the devil, parties in reli^on, and it was said among 
different people, ^ I am of Paul,' and 'I of Apollos,' and ^I of Cephas,' 
the churches were governed by the joint counsel of the elders. But 
afterwards, when every one accounted those whom he baptized as 
belonging to himself, and not to Christ, it was decreed throughout the 
whole world, that one chosen from the elders should be called to pre- 
side over the rest, and the whole care of the Church be committed to 
him, that the seeds of schism might be taken away. Should any 
think that this is merely my private opinion, and not the doctrine of 
the Scriptures, let him read the words of the Apostle in his epistle to 
the Philippians : ' Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ, to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons.' Now Philippi is a single city of Macedonia, and certainly in 
one city there could not be several modem bishops ; but as they then 
called the very same persons bishops whom they called elders, the 



1 ** Apad Teteres idem ^nseapi et pretbyUri ftaerint ; quia Hind nomen dignitatis eft ; hoc, 
nttttli."— "i^. ad Oceanmn," Opera. (Ed. Snoni. Baile, 1687.) Vol. ii. p. 820. 

• " Paxra tibt Tldentar tantomm Tironun tetttmoiiia? olangat tabaetaagelioa, flliva tonitml, 
qaem Jesas amaTlt plarimiun : qui de peotore talTatoiii doetriiiamm flnenta potarit : ^ Pres- 
byter eleetiB domiiUD et flliis ^ns, qvos ego dlligo in Teritate.' Bt in slia epistola : * Presbyter 
Gbio earissimOf qnem ego dlUgo in Teritate.' Quod antem postea anus electus est, qol ceteris 
pmponezetar, In scliismatis remedinm fhctnm est, ne nnnsqnisqne ad se trshens Christi ecd«- 
dam ramperet."— " J^. ad Eoangt'* or **Et)agr» Jbid. Vol. li. p. 829. 
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Apoetle has spoken without distinction of bishops as elders." ^ And 
a little further on, he says again, " I say these things that I may 
show that among the ancientSy elders and bishops were the very same ; 
but that little by little, that the plants of dissension might be pludted 
up, the whole oversight was devolved upon one. As the elders there- 
fore know that they are inferior, by the custom of the Church, to him 
who is set over them, so let the bishops know that they rank above 
elders, more by custom than hy any desire of Christ*^ * 

Equally distinct proof of the point before us might be added from 
Chbtsostom * (a. d. 407), and from Theodoret * (died a. d. 457) ; 
but space enough has already been devoted to this branch of the 
argument,^ and we only reserve room for a remarkable concession of 
Pope Urban II (a.d. 1091), before proceeding to cite the opinion of 
the professed historians of the Church. He says, ^ we consider the 



1 *< Hem est ergo prabyter, qui et episecpust et anteqaam diaboli instbDotii, stadia in reUgiona 
flBnnt, et dioeretur in popnlis -. ' Sgo ram Pauli,' *ego ApoQo,' * ego antem GephaB/ communi 
prwbyteioram consiUo eoelealA gubernabentnr. Poetquam -veto unuaqniaqne eoe, qaoe, bap- 
tkaverai, suos putabat esM, non Cliristi ; in toto orbe decietam eat, ut unna de preabytezia 
alectiu snperponeretur cieteris ad qnem omnis ecolerias cnra perttneiet, et achismatum lemina 
tollexentnr. Putat aliqnis non Seriptorarum, eed nostram, case sententiam epiBcopnm et 
piesbyterum anum ease ; et allud SBtatiai aliod eeae nomen offloU ; lelegat Apoatoli ad Philip- 
penaes Terbadicentia ; * Paulna et Timothena aerrl Jean Ghriati omnibaa aanctia in Chriato Jean 
qui sunt PliUippia own epiaoopia et diaoonia, gratia Tobia et pax, et reliqua.* Pliilippi una eat 
nrba Maoedonise, et eerte in una ciritate plurea nt nnncnpantur Bplacopi eaae non poterant. 
Bed qtda eoodem Epiaoopos illo tempore qaoa et preabyteroa apellabant) propterea indiflerenter 
de Epiaoopia qnaai de Preabyteiia eat loentua."— Cbm. tii TU.i: 6. Ibid. Vol. Iz. p. 2i6. 

t ** Hiee propterea, nt oatmderemua apnd Tetexea eoadem ftdaae preabyteroa et eplacopoa ; 
panlatim Tero, at diaaentionum plantazia eTellerentor, ad onom omnem aolicitndinem caee 
delatam. Sicnt ergo preabytexi adant ae ex eodealaD eonanetadine ei, qol aibi propodtoa ftieilt 
eaae anl^toa, Ita episoopi norerint ae magia oonraetodine qnam diapoaitlonia dominicaD Teri- 
tate, preabytetia eaae m^orea.'*— JUtf. Vol. iz. p. 246. 

> See Chryaoatom'a Bpis. ad PkU. and E^. ad Tim. Opera.^YcL zl. p. 194, and p. 004. 

4 Bee Theodoret'a ^pit, ad FhU. and Ji^. ad Tim. Qpera.-^YoL. iU. p- 445, and p. 460. 

• To these ^ight be added many leas clear and forcible teatimoniea, which are yet fanteresting 
to the Btudent and essential to a complete Tiew of the eridence on the qaestion. Among theee 
may be mentioned that of Isodosb, of Serille (A.D. 686) {Etymol. tii. c. 12) ; of Bsbnaidvi 
CoNSTANTiKKSis (A. D, 1088) {De Pres. offic. Tract — tn Utmumentorwn^* AUemoKnontm. 8. 
Bat. 1792. 4to. Vol. ii. p. 884) ; of TroiacHUa (A. D. 1428) ( Super prima parte Pnmt. cap. t. Ed. 
Lugdun. 1647. fol. 112, b) ; and of Nioolaos CusAWUi (A. D. 1495) (De coneordantia eath. Mb. 
Hi. c. 2.— 1» Schardii Syntagma traetatuwn^ p. 858.) And eron Jo. Paitl Lauwcxio* (A. D 
1568), the Papal Canonist, qnotse Jerome*s strong and dear assertion of the identity of Eldeia 
and Bishops, withont any attempt at oonfiitation. (hutitut. Juris Canum Ub. 1. tit. 21. See. 
8.) AuousTDTB mentions it as a heresy of JEaius and his ibllowers, that thoy were able to dis- 
cern no difbrence between an Elder and a Bishop. (*' Blcebat etiam preabyterom ab episoopo 
nalladiflerentiadeberedisoemi."— **l4AcrdsllcaiwfAM." 8eo.mi. C^wm. Ed. AntwerpiB, 
1700. Vol. TilL p. 14). 
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eldership and the deaconship as the sacred orders. These indeed are 
all which the primitive Church is said to have had. For them alone 
have we Apostolic authority." ^ 

Of the best Ecclesiastical Historians the judgment is one and the 
same in this matter. Mosheim says, ^ the rulers of the Church were 
denominated, sometimes presbyters or elderSy — a designation borrowed 
from the Jews, and indicative rather of the wisdom than the age of 
the persons; and sometimes, also, bishops; for it is most manifest, 
that both terms are promiscuously used in the New Testament, of 
one and the same class of persons." ' Waddinoton — an Episcopal 
historian — concedes, ''it is even certain, that the terms bishop and 
elder, or presbyter, were, in the first instance, and for a short period, 
sometimes used synonymously, and indiscriminately applied to the 
same order in the ministry."' Milneb — also a Churchman — says, 
^ at first, indeed, or for some time, Church governors were of only 
two ranks, presbyters, and deacons," etc^ Cabifbell sums up an 
elaborate discussion of the question, covering near fifty pages, thus«- 
^ the bishops or presbyters (for these terms, as we have seen, were 
then used synonymously) appear to have been aU perfectly coordinate 
in ministerial powers." * Gieseleb says, ^ their [the early churches'] 
presidents were the elders (tiqig^bqoi, eniaxoTTOi), officially of equal 
rank ;"^— -a proposition which he establishes in a long note, filled 
with dtations from the Scriptures and the Fathers. Guebigke 
says, ''that both names [elder and bishop,] originally denoted the 
same office — as is conceded even in the fourth century by Jerome; 
by Ambrosiaster, or Hilary of Bome ; also, to some extent, by the 
Oonstitutiones AposioHca; for substance, by Chiysostom also, and 
Theodoret — is plain from the New Testament passages in which 
the names are used interchangeably ; and in which bishops and dea- 
cons, without the mention of presbyters intermediate, are mentioned 
as the only ecclesiastical officers in the single churches. The original 



* " BtaoB Mrtem oidtow dblmm dhwwiM tH m tt y w dijirortum . Bm slqiiideiii aolof priml- 
ttf& kgitiir ttoelaalft hahnliwe ; fapor bla MUim piaoeptiuii hab«miu ApoetolL"— Gmc. JdM> 
MM. (A D. 1001.) Ohmm 1. 

i Murdoek** tnuukuion. Vol. i. p. 60. 

9 "JSSsiory oftht Church" eh. U. mo. % 

**'Hut4fnfo/thsChureho/Chri8t.^^ <PhIIaddphlft lEd. 1886.) Vol.1, p. 92. 

« **Ueiurts on Bed. Hr4l." (Id. London. 1840 ) p. 90. 

•^'CompendimnqfSea.HiMt," (Dftvidran's truui. Harper*! SO. 1840.) Vol.!. p. 90. 

7 
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identity of elders and bishops is also proved by those passages in the 
New Testament in ^vhich, the office of bishop being passed over, that 
of elder is spoken of as next to that of the Apostles ; in which the 
term elder denotes the one only office of ruling and pastoral care ; 
and in which the Apostles denominate themselves co-elders." ^ Schaff 
says, ^Uhe two appellations belong to one and the same office; so 
that the bishops of the New Testament are to be regarded not as 
diocesan bishops, like those of a later period, but simply as Congre- 
gational officers. This is placed beyond question by every passage In 
which we meet with this title." ^ Kubtz says, ^ that originally the 
ftQea^egoi (elders) were the same as the iftusKonoi (bishops), we 
gather with absolute certainty from the statements of the New Testar 
ment, and of Clement of Borne, a disdple of the Apostles," and then, 
afler reference to three points of that witness which thpy furnish, he 
adds, *^ in the face of such indubitable evidence, it is difficult to ac- 
count for the pertinacity with which Bomish and Angelican theolo- 
gians insist that these two offices had from the first been different in 
name and functions; while the allegation of some, that although, 
originally, the two designations had been identical, the offices them- 
selves were distinct, seems little better than arbitrary and absurd. 
Even Jerome, Augustin, Urban U., and Petrus Lombardus admit that 
originally the two had been identical It was reserved for the Coun- 
cil of Trent to convert this truth into a heresy."* Killen says, 
*' the elders or bishops were the same as the pastors and teachers ; 
for they had the charge of the instruction and government of the 
Church." * And Neandeb — prince of all who have devoted their 
labors to the exposition of the affidrs of the early Church — says ; 
^< that the name hutujwmoi or bishops, was altogether synonymous with 
that of Presbyters, is clearly evident from those passages of Scrip- 
ture, where both appellations are used interchangeably." ^ 

1 ''Manual of Church History.'^ (Shedd's tnuu. 1867.) p. 107. 

* ''History of the Apostolic Church.^^ (Teomaa's trans. 1868.) p. 688. See also ^ISstonf ^ 
the Christian Chmchy^^ by the same author, p. 184. 

3 " Text Book of Church History" (1860.) Vol I. p. 87. See alio «<ZBltory qfthe Orisium 
Churchy" by the same author. (Clark'S Ed.) Vol. 1. p. 68. 

* "The Ancient Church." (1869.) p. 282. 

» " General History of the Otristian Religion and Chmch,^ ^tanejH tnna.) Vol. I. p. 184. 
So also, in his "Planting and Training of the Chr. Church, (Ryiand^s tnas.) (p. fl2.). he en- 
larges on the same point, and concludes ; " originally both names related entirely to the same 
office, and hence both names aie fiequently interdtaoged as perlbctlj synonymous." And in 
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Having thus observed with what singular unanimity and force,^ the 
current of learning and the judgment of antiquity sets toward that 

his IntiodaetloQ to Dr. Coleman's *^ApostoUeal and Prim. Okurofc," (p. 20), he laya, " ttie 
name of pretbyttn dmoCed ttie dignity of their oiiloe. TbtX at tishaps^ on the other lumd, wm 
•xpreeriTe rather of the nature of their ofllce, to take the overtighi qf the Chtreh. Most cer- 
tainly no other dlstinetion originaUy existed between them." 

1 The question may here natorally arise in the reader's mind, how, if the Toioe of the past is 
•o clear and strong as would appear from the foregoing testimonlefl, the adTocates of Papal and 
Episcopal power can attempt to maintain their theory also from antiquity ? They do it mainly 
on the testimony of certain documents which are claimed to be BpisUes of Ignatins (who died 
A. D. 107, or 116), which contain frequent and decided re&renoe to bishops, as a lank aboTe 
pieebyters, and bearing authority. These Epistles are fifteen in number, namely : (1) Ad 
Jfyhesios, (2) Ad MagnesianoSt (8) Ad DraUiatiM, (4) Ad Romanos^ (6) Ad Pkiladdpkenos, 
(Q) Ad Smymeos, (7) Ad Folyearpam, (8) Ad Manam^ (9) Ad Tanenus, (10) Ad Antioekemu^ 
(11) Ad Hermem, (12) Ad PhUippeiueSy (18) Ad Jbanmi Evan.y (14) Ad Eundem, (15) BeattB Ftr^ 
gini. They weie brought to the attention of the learned world at dlfEuent times, and, after all 
were printed, they seem to have been reodyed without question until about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Tlien, when scholarship began to be more critical, and the Refonnation 
turned special attention to some portion of their contents, doubts began to be expressed in re- 
gard to them. They contain such precepts as these : " all should follow the Bishop, as Jesna 
Christ, the Father," {Ad SmynuBos^ Sec. Tiii.) ; ** It is not allowable, without the Bishop, either 
to baptise or to administer the eucharist," {lbie[) ; ** Whoso honors the Bishop, shall be hon- 
orad of God." (Ibid. See. ix.) So, they intimate that the Bishop ought to be rcTerenced aa 
Christ himself^ {Ad B^)hesio»j See. ?i.) ; that he presides In the place of Ood, {Ad MagTusianot^ 
Sec. Til.) etc. It was not strange that such passages —so wholly unlike the ordinary tenor of 
tlie speech of that age — together with others concerning Lent, and many oormptiona which had 
crept Into the Church, should lead, first to doubts, next to a rigid examination, and then to a 
T^jeetion of laige portions, if not the whole, as being the work of a later date — seeking, by for- 
gery, to gain the rcTerenoe natural to the letters of such a man. The authors of the CetUuria 
Magdeburgenaes led off In this work. Calrin soon expressed his opinion, saying : ** nothing can 
be more nauseating than the absurdities which have been published under the name of Igna- 
tius ; and therefore, the conduct of thoee who proride themselyes with such masks for deception 
Is the less entitled to toletatfon." {hutituUs, Book i. chap. xUi. sec. 29.) The fight waxed 
warm ; Churchmen generally contending on the one side, and Refonneis on the other. The 
three Epistles last enumerated — which were extant only in Latin Terslons — were soon giren 
up as spurious. In 1688, Vedellus arranged the first seren of tlie remaining twelye, zpuet from 
the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12tb, pronouncing those seyen to be, for substance, genuine — 
with interpoIatlonB, wideh he endeaTored to indicate — and the othen to be forgeries. The 
oontroreny went on for several years, until, in 1606, BaiUi, one of the most eminent of the 
french ProtestantS) Tigorously attempted to establish the fraudulent origin and character of the 
entire list. To him Bishop Pearson replied, in 1672, saying all that could well be said in defence 
of the genuineness of a portion of the list. The result of the contest thus fkr, was the general 
eonTiction on the part of Churchmen that the first seyen — at least in their shortened form, 
after the interpolatlotts should be thrown out — were reliable ; and a concession on the part of 
their antagonists that this might be so. 

A recent diseoTexy has re-opened the discussion. In the library of the Syrian CJouTent at 
mtxia, in Egypt, was found, a few years since, a Syriao version of the 1st, 4th, and 7th Epistles, 
{Ad Ephe*ioSj Ad RomanoSj and Ad Polyearpum,) which was purchased for the British Mu- 
seum. This Torsion has been translated and published by the Rer. W. Cureton (London, 1845). 
It now turns out that this old Syriao MSS. omits two'thirds of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and large portions of the other two — as compared with those I^stles after they had been previ' 
cusly reduced by throwing out cUl which seemed to be interpolated ; thus prompting the infer- 
anoe that a still farther important excision is necessaiy before the letters of Ignatius, as As 
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view of the parity — under whatever name — of the first officers of 
the early Christian Church, which our Congregational Fathers held ; 
we are prepared to advance to the direct examination, in the last 
place : — 

(3.) Of the tetttmontf of the Scriptures iheynselves. Those passages 
which bear upon this subject are few and unambiguous. It will be 
borne in mind that the exact question before us, concerning which 
they are to be examined is, whether the four terms, 'Pastor,' 'Teacher,' 
* Presbyter ' (or elder), and ' Bishop ' (or overseer), are intended to de- 
signate one and the same office, or two or more offices, of different rank. 

(a.) Thefrst proof that they designate one office only, is afforded hy 
an examination of the words themsehes. The term Pastor (^rm/ir^i^—- 
poimen) is the word which is usually translated ' Shepherd.' It occurs 
eighteen times in the New Testament. In thirteen of these it is applied, 
either in the way of narrative or of parable, to the ordinary relation of 
a shepherd to his flock. In four instances it is applied metaphorically 
to Christ; as the 'good Shepherd,' the 'great Shepherd,' etc. In the 
remaining instance (Eph. iv: 11), it is used to designate those per- 
sons whom Christ gave to his' Church, in connection with Apostles, 



Vfivte theniy shall be hi our poiSMrion. It Ib xemaikable aim that the portions thus fiuowB 
fadto discredit as being fraudulent additions of a later date than the genuine Epistles, bear 
dizeetly upon the Episcopal and Arian controversies ; rendering it almost certain that theee 
additions were the work of some party interested in those conte>Ter8les, and desiring shelter 
luder the name of Ignatius. It may be noted here, also, that the translator ot Guerieke sug- 
gests that these passages, if genuine, exhibit merely *' the high Church tendency of a locality 
(Asia Minor), and not the theory of polity uniTersally established and preralent at the tima*' 
--{Stedd's ''Guerieke.'* Vol. i. p. 118, note.) 

Such being the Ikcts in regard to these Epistles — it being whoUy uncertain whether those 
passages which Episcopalians quote from them in proof of the early existence and authority of 
Bishops as an order superior to Elders, were erer written by Ignatius, or even within two hun- 
dred years of tils time ; and it being entirely certain that the general testimony of the Fathers 
twlbre and after him, is i^ainst any such Kshops — as we have seen ; we feel that sound reason- 
ing and the decision of common sense will rule Ignatius out of court as a witness agamst the 
great array on the other side. 

Those who derire to review this controrersy, can consult VedeUus^ (4to Geneina, 1628) ; Arek' 
hiihop Usher^ (4to, Oxford, 1644) ; DaiUe's ''Jk Seriptu qua sub Dionys. Areop. et Ignatii An^ 
tioch. eircum/erentur, Ubri duo.^* (4to, Geneva, 1666) ; Pearson's " YindieuB Jgnatiana^'' (4to» 
Cambridge, 1672); Oereton's ''AneietU Syriae version ofEpis, of Jgnat.'' (8vo, London, 1846) ; 
Bunsen's '^Ignatius von AMtioehien, und seine Zeit." (Hsmburg. 1847). Cave's ''Hist. Uti.'* 
(Oxford, 1740), Vol. i. p. 41. ; Oudin "de Scrip. Eed." Vol. i. cod. 71. ; and CeiUier's "Auteurt 
Eaeris." Vol. i. p. 620. See also Neander, (Torrey's trans.) Vol. i. p. 661. See also Articles 
in Princeton Review^ Vol. xxi. p. 878 ; New Englandery Vol. vii. p. 501 ; Edinburgh JReoiew, 
VoL xc. p. 82 ; Monthly Christian ^etaior^ Vol. t. p. 888 ; Qvutch Review, Vol. i. p. 606, 
and Vol. ii. p. 194; London Quarterly, Vol. IzzxviiL p. 86; and Eitto^s Journal, VoL t. p. 
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prophets and evangelists, for ^ the perfecting of the saints,' and ' the 
work of the ministry/ etc. Here it is expressly said that these per- 
sons are * pastors and teachers ;' the grammatical construction of the 
sentence being such as to render it certain that, in this onlj case 
where ^ Pastors ' .are spoken of, thej are the same persons as * Teach- 
ers.'i 

The term Teacher (dMuntaXog — eUdcukalos) is the word usually 
translated ^ master.' It is found ffly-eight times in the New Testa- 
ment in forty-seven of these cases it is rendered ^ master ; ' in one 
instance ' doctors,' and in the remaining ten, < teacher,' or *' teachers.' 
in four of these ten, (John iii : 2, Bom. ii : 20, 2 Tim. iv : 3, Heb. 
y : 12), the application is to the ordinary function of imparting knowl- 
edge, in two, (1 Tim. ii: 7, 2 Tim. i: 11), of the remaining six, 
Paul applies it to himself, describing himself as * a preacher and an 
Apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles.' In the remaining four cases 
(Acts xiii : 1, 1 Cor. xii : 28, 29, Eph. iv : 11), it is used to describe 
those officers of the churches who taught the people ; and in no case 
in such a connection as to destroy that identity between them and the 
Pastors, which is afiSrmed in Eph. iv : 11, and intimated in the way 
in which Paul — as we have just seen — takes the word as a syno- 
nyme for his own office as a preacher. 

The term JPresh/ter, or Elder, (ftQea^BQog — preshUeros) occurs 
in sixty-seven places in the New Testament in thirty-one instances 
it is employed to designate the Elders of the Jewish Sanhedrim -^ 
officers so often mentioned in connection with the Chief Priests, and 
not wholly unlike the Aldermen of our own time ; both terms in their 
structure recalling the unquestionable fact that age originally was a 

• ^ _ 

1 " Non dicit tilio* paxtoreSy aiios doetores^ ted alios pastores et doetores^ quia putares omn«8 
debent esae et doctores." — Estius and Enumuty in loco. PooU^ Syn. CVil. Vol. iv. p. 789. 

" Tho union of the two, [paston and teachers] In general as one daas, to which either dedg- 
nation mi|^t In acme degree apply, seemii to be intimated by the coiuitmodon of the Greek, 
which places bef<ne each of the preceding nouns, the same article which qualifies these two." — 
Turner's ''JEphesians,'^ p. 126. 

** The absence of the article befbre Si6acK&\ovi prores that the Apostle intended to designate 
the same persons as at once pastors and teachers. . . . This interpretation is given by Augustine 
and Jerome ; the latter of whom says, * non enim ait : alios autem psjBtores et alios maglstroe, 
sod alios pastores et maglstros, ut qui psjBtor est, esse debeat et magister.' In this Interpretation, 
the modem commentators, almost wiUiout exception, concur."— /fo(/f«'« "JE>Ae5u»u," p. 226. 

" From these latter teachers not being distinguished from the pastors by the root Hy it 
would seem that the two aflloM wen held by the same petsoos."— ^oixf. in loco. Tol. iii. p. 
US. 
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prominent qualification for such a dignity. In twehre innfj^flfta it is 
applied to the ' four and twenty elders ' of the Apocalypse. Once 
(Heb. xi : 2), it is used of the Ancient Hebrews, in six cases it is 
simply the adjective of age — < elder/ ' eldest,' eta in the remaining 
seventeen instances -» fen being in the Acts — it refers to those offi- 
cers of the Christian churches who were called £lders, and who, in 
fifteen of the seventeen cases, were, so far as record is made,^ the 
only officers, except the deacons, which the churches had; leaving 
the necessary inference that they must have been the same persons 
who are elsewhere styled ^ pastors ' and ' teachers.' 

The term Bishop or Overseer (Jatisiiumog — epukopos) occors only 
five times in the New Testament Once (1 Pet ii : 25), it is applied 
to Christ as ^ the Shepherd and Bishop ' of souls ; wh^re it is coupled 
with the word usually translated < Pastor,' as already mentioned.' 
Three times it is used in such connection as to make it obviously the 
title of the one office of the Church beside that of deacon ; viz : (1 Tim* 
iii : 2), where Paul, after describing the qualifications needful for a 
Bishop, passes at once to say, '* likewise must the deacons be grave,** 
etc. ; and (Tit i : 7), where he speaks of Timothy's ^ ordaining elders 
in every city," and proceeds to say that they [the elders] must *^ be 
blameless," etc, ^for a Bishop ought to be blameless, as the steward 
of God," — there being no possibility of any sound logical or gram- 
matical construction which shall avoid the identity of the Bishop with 
the Elders just spoken of; ' and (Phil, i : 1,) where Paul addresses 
the saints at Philippi ^ with the Bishops and deacons" — no mention 



1 Acts xi:80; ziy: 28; zr: 2,4,6,22,28; zTi:4; zx:17;zzi: 18; 1 Tim. t : 17, 19 ; Tit. 
1 : 6 j Jfunefl ▼ : 14 ; 1 Pet. t : 1. 

* See page 100. 

s " This pasaage plainly ahows that there is no dbttnetion between a pcesbyter and a biahop ; 
fat he [Paul] now calli indiaeriminately by the latter name, thoae whom he finmerly called 
presbyters ; and ikrther in oonduetlng this very aiKoment, he employs both names in the 
same sense, without any distinction ; as Jerome has remarkfBd, both in his oommentaxy on thia 
passage, and in his Epistle to Eragrius." — Ckdvin, Comment, in loeo. p. 294. 

*' That the expression elders (t. 6) designates the same ofBce as Bitkop in t. 7, is acknowl- 
edged by all who eon acknowledge it."—OUheuuen. (Kendrick's Ed'.) Vol. y. p. 666. 

** We SCO here a proof of the early date of this Epistle, in the synonymons use of 'ewiaicorot 
and wpscBirtpof ; the lattw word designating the rank^ the former, the duties of the pnsby- 
ter.**— Cbny6ear« tmd Mowson. Vol. 11. p. 477. 

^' ^For it behooves an * {r6y^ as so often, generic, Mc, 1. e., ereiy : our EngUsh idiom requires 
the indefinite article) *■ overseer * — (here most plainly identified with the presbyter spoken of bo> 
Ibxe) « to be blameUsSy* " eic.—Al/ord, Com, Tit. i : 7. Vol. iU p. 891. 
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being made of anj other office as being known to him, or them, in 
connection with the Church. The onlj other instance of the use of 
the word is (Acts zx : 28,) where, at Miletus, Paul expressly tells 
the Mars of the Church at £phesus, that the Holj Ghost has made 
them sTtumoTtovg {episkopoiu) Bishops^ or overseers, over that ^ flock,' 
to ^ feed the Church of God which he hath purchased with his own 
blood.' 

So far as the usage and signification of the words themselvee are 
concerned, then, it is obvious that thej are irreconcilable with any 
other theory than that which applies them to one office only. There 
are also two instances of the use, by Paul, of kindred words, in such 
a way as to prove the same point One is (1 Pet v : 2, 3) where 
he, as a ^ felloV-elder,' exhorts *^ the elders which are among you," to 
^' feed the flock of God which is among you, htiayiiMovvtig (episko' 
pountes), [the verb which signifies the activity of the noun ^ Bishop,'] 
acting the Bishop over them, not by constraint, but willingly," etc 
But if Paul exhorted Elders to act as Bishops, it could only be 
because he understood them to be Bishops I The other is (1 Tim. 
iii: 1), where the same Apostle says, ^if a man desire hnujxontjg 
(episkopes) [the noun denoting the activity of the noun ^ Bishop '] 
the office of a Bishop, he desireth a good work," etc, going on imme- 
diately to discourse of the qualifications of bishops and deacons, as if 
they were the only Church officers concerning whom he had any 
knowledge, or any counsel to give ; a thing simply incredible on the 
Episcopal theory. It is noticeable in this connection, also, that the 
name ' Apostle ' is never, in a single instance, used interchangeably 
for that of Bishop or Deacon ; while the Apostles did sometimes style 
themselves < Elders ; ' ^ which would argue that (if either are) Elders 
rather than Bishops must be '^ successors of the Apostles," in an offi- 
cial sense. 

(b.) The second proof from the Bible that the terms Pastor , Teacher ^ 
Mder, and Bishop, designate one and the same office, is found in the 
fact that the same qualifications are demanded ofaJL We have seen 
that the terms < Pastor ' and < Teacher ' are never used to distinguish 
offices diffisrent from the Elders and Bishops. So that the real ques- 
tion is whether the Scriptural qualifications of Elders and Bishops 
are the same, or not ? Paul has given, at some length, the requisites 

12iolmi:l;8Johnl:l; lPet.T:l. 
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for the faithful performanoe of both offices, and when arranged in 
parallel columns, it will be easy to see how far they agree, and 
whether, anywhere, they differ. 

Fob ah Eldsb. Foe a Bishop. 

Tit. I: 6-10. 1 Tim. 111:2-7. 

If any be blameless, the husband of A bishop must be blameless, the hns- 

one wife, liaving faithful children — not band of one wife, one that ruleth well 

accused of riot, or onroly. his own house, having his children in 

subjection with all gravity. For if a 
man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the 
Church of God? 
A lover of hospitality, a lover of good Vigilant, sober, of good behavior, 

men, sober, just, holy, temperate, hold- ^ven to hospitality, apt to teach. 

ing fast the faithful word as he hath 

been taught, that he may be able by 

sound doctrine both to exhort, and to 

convince the gainsayers. Blameless, as 

the steward of God, not self-willed, not 

soon angry, not given to wine, no strik- Not given to wine, no striker, not 

er, not given to filthy lucre. greedy of filthy lucre, but patient, not 

a brawler, not covetous. Not a novice, 
lest being lifted up with pride, he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil.^ 
Moreover he must have a good report 
of them which are without, lest he fall 
into reproach, and the snare of the 
deviL 

These qualifications are identical. Elders and Bishops must bath 
be blameless, the husband of one wife, faithful parents, circumspect, 
sober, hospitable, temperate, patient, humble, quiet, long-suffering, 
and able to teach others. If, in these catalogues of necessary graces, 
either has the advantage of the other, the Elder has it in the fact 
that Paul mentions it as of importance for him to possess and use 
*^ sound doctrine " for exhortation and conviction, a thing which he 
leaves to inference in the case of the Bishop. How inevitable the 
conclusion that, in Paul's mind, the two offices were the same I 

(c.) The third proof, from the Bible, that the terms Potior^ Teacher ^ 
Elder, and Bishop designate one and the same office, is found in the 
fact that the same duties are assigned to cJL These duties are 
to guide ; to instruct ; to administer the ordinances ; and perhaps to 
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ordain. We shall see that they are made the duties of Elders and 
Bishops alike, or, at least, that the Bishops have no preeminence in 
regard to them. 

(aa.) E IS their duly to guide the Okurch by cauneel and author- 
ity. AU will, of course, concede that if there were any such Bishops 
in the days of the Apostles as are now known by that name, this must 
have been, by emphasis, their duty. But the New Testament makes 
it dear that the Elders were chained with it as a part of their func- 
tion, for Paul says (1 Tim. v : 17), << let the Elders that rule welly 
(oi Miking fCQoe<noatBg itQ€a§vrBQOi — hoi kalos proestotes preshuteroi), 
be counted worthy of double honor." So Paul tells the Elders 
of the Church at Ephesus who assembled at Miletus to meet him 
(Acts XX : 28), to 'take heed unto themselves, and to all the flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost had made them Bishops, that they (not^ 
Haifiiv — poimainein) feed the Church of God which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.' In the classic Greek this verb here 
rendered ' feed,' had the meaning * to take care of, to guide, to gov- 
ern,' ^ and in four of the eleven instances of its use in the New Testa^ 
ment, the common version renders it ' rule' ^ Its natural sense seems 
to be, however, that of acting the shepherd to a flock, which includes 
prominently the idea of leading and guiding — driving, if need be — 
them to such fields and streams as are best fitted for their nourish- 
ment and repose. And it is quite worthy of notice that this same 
word which is applied (Matt ii : 6) to the rule of Christ over his 
Church, is here used as descriptive of the relation of the Elders to the 
churches. It may be remembered here, also, that in all the record of 
the council at Jerusalem (Acts xv: 1-31), the Elders are the only 
officers of the churches who are mentioned as taking part in the de- 
bate or the decision, with * the Apostles ' and ' the whole Church.' 

(hb.) It is the duty of Bishops and Elders alike to instruct the 
Church. This is clear indirectly from the tenor of many passages, 
but directly from the demands before quoted,' that the Bishop be 
* apt to teach,' and the Elder ' be able by sound doctrine, both to ex- 
hort and to convince the gainsayers.' 

(cc.) It was the duty of Bishops and Elders alike to administer the 
ordinances of the GospeL We are left indeed without the direct tes- 

180e"IiddeUftadSoott" • MAtt.U: 6; B«T.tt:27i zU:6; ziz: 16. *S6api««10i. 
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timony of aay Biblical record, or command^ to settle this, but the cir- 
cmnstantial evidence in proof of the position is verj strong. It is 
dear that somebody must have administered the ordinances of Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper, and that such administration was a thing 
of standing necessity, not only for the introduction of all believers into 
the Church, but for their edification afterwards — since it is in evi- 
dence that the Lord's Supper was first administered daily ; ^ and sub- 
sequently every week.* These ordinances — being thus a part of the 
ordinary demand of the churches for their regular service, their admin- 
istration must be presumed to have formed a part of the regular duty 
of those who had the oversight of the churches, and performed the or- 
dinary functions of the pastoral office, unless some special reservation is 
made of this duty for some one class of laborers. No such reservation 
in favor of Bishops is found on the record of the New Testament ; 
while it is noticeable that the Apostles seem to have thrown off the 
administration of the rite of Baptism upon the ordinary teachers of the 
Church. Paul thanked God that he baptized none of the Corinthians 
but Crispus and Gains, and the household of Stephanas, saying that 
Christ ^ sent him not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.' Peter 
did not baptize Cornelius.' The inference is an easy one that Grod's 
design was. that the administration of the ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper should devolve upon the ordinary ministers of the 
Church ; whether named Pastors, or Teachers, or Elders, or Bishops* 
(dd.) If it was the duty of Bishops^ it was also of the Elders to or^ 
dain. It would be claimed by the advocates of the modem theory 
of the Episcopal office, that, if there were any Bishops in the Apos- 
tolic Church, it must have been a part of their business to induct their 
fellow laborers into office, by ordination. But the New Testament 
— while it says not a word about ordination by Bishops — does speak 
of what may have been the ordination of Timothy by the laying on. 

1 Acts U : 43-46; 1 Cor. z : 21. 

s Bee '' PUdj'b totter to Ti^an," tad Oolemaa*a "Andent Chrlstiaiiity,** p. 426. 

> TertnlUan ugaes that eren laymen have the right to bapttae and to admlniBter Uie fliers 
ment. He says : — " Van! exlmnB, si pntaTerlmns, qnod saoerdotibas non Uoeat, laicU Ucen. 
Honne et l^d saoeidotes smnns ? Seiiptnm est : Begnnm quoqne nos et saoerdotee, Deo et Patil 
too fecit. IMfforBntiain inter ordinem et plebem constitoit eooledsa auctoritas, et honor per 
Ofdinis eonsaesum sanetUlcatas. Adeo nbi ecderiasttoi ordinis non est uimi es su s, <i ojftn, H * 
tmgm$ et sacerdos es tibl Bolos.'*— De Exhorta. Qui. e. 7. (Sd. LipsiK.) Vol. ii. p. 106. 

See Orotias* oomment upon this, and on the genearal sniiject, in his tract " Ih coma admits 
t,wU pa»iare$ntmmmt,"^Work$, (Ed. 1679.) Vol. ir. pp. 607-609. 
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of the hands of the PreAytery; that is, of the company d[ Fresbyten, 
or £lders.^ While, therefore, there is neither precept, nor very dear 
example of what we call ordination, as a custom of the primitive 
Church recognized as imperative and perpetual by the Scriptures, it 
is at least true that, so &r as there is any hint in that direction, it is 
in &vor of Elders rather than of Bishops, as those by whose hands 
it should be given. 

{d.) The fovarth proof thtft the Scriptures recognize PaetorSy Teach- 
erSy ElderSy and Bishops as names for one office only, is found in the 
fact that those texts which have been claimed as indirectly imph/ir^ 
thai Bishops were a superior crdety faU to sustain that claim. It has 
been asserted that James was Bishop of Jerusalem, Titus Bishop of 
Crete, and Timothy Bishop of £phesus; though tradition, rather 
than Scripture, has been mainly relied on for proof.' Reference has, 
however, been made, by those who maintain that James was the first 
^ Bishop of Jerusalem," to the fact that Peter told the company who 
were praying at the house of Mary on the night of his deliverance 
from prison, to ^ go show these things unto Jcunes and to the breth- 
ren;"' to the fact that James presided when the multitude ^gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul," ^ and said, ^ wherefore my sentence 
is that we trouble not them,** etc ; to the fact that Paul, in describ- 
ing a certain matter to the Galatians, refers to the arrival of some 
brethren from Jerusalem, as that of certain who ^came from James ;''^ 
and to the record that Paul went in ^ unto JameSy and all the Elders 
were present,"' on his arrival at Jerusalem from Miletus. But 
there is only one of these passages which would not be just as appro- 
priate on the Congregational theory that James was Senior Pastor of 
the Church at Jerusalem; and that was unwarrantably modified 
from the original in the process of translation, by those who believed 
that James was Bishop of Jerusalem, and desired to harmonize the 
record with that belief. The ^wherefore my sentence is," is Jio 
iyia x^iVoi (dio ego krino)y which simply means ; ^ wherefore lam of 



1 ^*^Of tJu pnAjfterjf * ~f . «. of the bodj of Eldan who belongsd to the oongrqgatlon In 
which he wm ordAined. WfaevB this was, w« know not : hardlj In lorstra, where he wu flxst 
ooQTerted : might it not be in Sphenu itielf, fbr this puttenlajr otfBoe? "— J{/brd. Com, on 1 
Tfan. iv : U. (Vol. iii. p. 826.) 

f Bingham reffan to Jerome, Epiphenlu, Chiytoetom, Suebiiu, Hilary the Deacon, and 
Iheodoret, in proof; bat quotes no Scripture in evidenoe.— "^itlf^MittM." ToL i. pp. 20, 21. 

•Aetizii.lT. 4 AoUxr: 13-19. » Gal. 11:12. tActsxslrlS. 
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optnian thatj* etc.^ So that this amounts io nothing in the way of 
argument. 

All the Scripture claimed as evidence that Titus was Bishop of 
Crete, is the record that Paul left him in Crete to ^' set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain £lders in every city, as I had 
appointed thee."* But this passage is much more consonant with 
the Congregational theory that Paul desired him to act as an Evan- 
gelist, or temporary Missionary Superintendent of these semi-heathen 
churches ; to comfort and instruct them, and perfect their organization. 
That Paul did not intend for him to assume any permanent office 
over them, is rendered sure by his direction to him to fail not to 
^ come unto him at Nicopolis,' ' before winter,^ and the mention of his 
subsequent departure to Dalmatia.^ 

The Episcopal claim in the case of Timothy rests on a foundation 
in the New Testament so slight, that it is amazing with what cool 
assumption he is asserted to have been ^ Bishop of Ephesus." When 

1 " There doee not seem to be in the following speech, any dediloin ex cathedra, either in the 
UKo^carl ffov, or in the lyta Kplva : /the decision lay in the weightinefls, partly no doubt of the 
person speaking, bat principally of the matter spoken by la^m.^'^—Alford. Comment, in loeo. 
Vol. U. p. 151. 

" ''I— 'far my partf trithout dieiating to othert^judge^ i. e. deeidi a$ my opinion.* The Terb 
•ffords no proof that the speiJbBr*B aathorlty was greater than tbut of the other AposUea."— 
HackeU. Acts, p. 246. 

*' Id est, ita eengeo.^^—GroHuty in loeo. Vol. tt. p. 620. 

<* * WherelbrB / tkink that we ought not to trouble,' eto. . . . We may gather out of this 
narratlTe that they made no small account of James, forasmuch as he doth with lili Toioe and 
oonsent so confirm the words of Peter, that they axe all of his mind. . . . The old writers think 
that this was because he was BlBbop of the place ; but it is not to be thought that the fidthAil 
did, at their pleasure, oliange the order which Christ had appointed."— CUom. Comment, in 
loeo. pp. 6S-70. 

*' ^ I judge ' — a oommon formula, by which the memberf of the Oreek anemblies introdueed 
the expression of their indiTidual opinion, as appears from its repeated ocoorrenoe in Thueyd- 
Ides ; with which may be compared the corresponding Latin phrase {sic eeneeo) of frequent 
use in Cicero^s orations. That James here settles the whole question by a decision ex eathedra, 
is as groundless an opinion as that Peter had already done so by his dictum. ^^--Alexander. 
Acts. Vol. ii. p. 88. 

s Titus i: 5. < Titus HI : 12. 

4 " At this latter date (A. D. 67) we find him [Titus] left in Crete by St. Paul, obtlously for 
a temporary purpose, Tis : to ' carry forward the correction of those tliingi wliich are deliwtlTe,^ 
and among these principally, to establish presbyteries for the government of the Tarioiis 
ohurches, consisting of Mokowoi. His stay there was to be Tery short (Oh. ill : 12) and he was, 
on the arxiTal of l^ehicus or Artemas, to join the Apostle at Nicopolis. Not the slightest traee 
Is found in the B|ristle, of any intention on the part of St. Paul, to place Titos permmently 
over the Cretan Churches : indeed, such a view is mconslsteint with the date fjpmlslMd vs In 
It.'*— JZ/ord. Jniroduetion to ^it, to TU, VoL UL p. 107. 

• 2 Urn. iT : 10. 
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Paul (a. d. 57 or 58), left Asia Minor for Greece, he desired Tim- 
othy to take temporary charge of the Church at Ephesus — as it is 
written : ^ I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went 
into Macedonia " — not to become its permanent head, but for a speci- 
fied purpose — ^ that thou mightest charge some that they teach no 
other doctrine, neither give heed to &bles and endless genealogies," 
etc.^ With the exception of an incidental allusion to his '* minister- 
ing"' to Paul while there, this is the onlt/ intimation in the New Tes- 
tament that Timothy ever was at Ephesus at all! And that the 
purpose for which Paul commissioned him was a temporary one, ia 
dear from the tenor of the Epistle. Paul says, " tiU I comey give 
attendance to reading," etc' So he says, ^^ these things write I unto 
thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly ; but if I tarry hng^ etc^ 
Nor do we find the least hmt that Timothy, or any one else, was, or 
was ever to be. Bishop — in the Episcopal sense — of the Church at 
Ephesus, either in Paul's address to its Elders when they met him at 
Miletus,* or in his Epistle to it ; while the tenor of the Epistle coin- 
cides with his recorded counsel to those Elders to take care of it, as 
being themselves its Bishops — in the Congregational sense.* More- 
over, long after the date when Paul is claimed to have set Timothy 
over the Ephesian Church as Bbhop, he writes to him to *^ do the 
work of — an Evangelist." ' We dismiss, then, these assumptions on 
behalf of the Episcopal dignity of Timothy, and Titus, and James, with 
the irresistible conclusion that, but for the reactionary infiuence of a 
corrupt subsequent condition of the churches, leading early writers and 
later historians to seek to manufacture precedents in the very time of 
the Apostles, no man in his senses would ever have dreamed of at- 
tempting to draw such inferences from such premises.' And we con- 
clude also — since these texts, claimed to establish the New Testa- 
ment origin of Bishops as an order superior to Elders, fail thus to 
justify that claim ; and since the duties and qualifications recorded 

llTlm.irS. lAet8ziz:22. < 1 Tim. W : 18. 4 1 Tim. iii : 14, 15. 

» Acts zz : 17-88. • Acts zz : 28. T 2 Tim. ir : 5. 

8 «( How little does all this look as if Timothy were the penoaaent Bishop of Ephesus ! A 
man who is nerer mentioned as being there but for a temporary purpose ; who recdved no 
chazgei eren in a letter addressed to him there, but such as might be glTen to any minister of 
the Gospel ; who is repeatedly mentioned as being elsewhere united with Paul in his tolls and 
trials ; and of whom there is no intimation that he ever did return, or erer would return, for 
any purpose whatever \ Such is the strong case on which so much reliance in placed in sus- 
taining the enormous lUnlo of Eplseopacy^ the world ! ^^'—Banus^ ^JpostolU Chunh.^^ p. 106. 
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of Bishops and Elders are identical ; and since there is nothing in 
the sense, or use, of the words themselves to warrant any other de- 
duction — that the Scriptures teach the full identity of these offices. 
Whence also we further judge — since the voice of Scripture, of 
Ecclesiastical History, and of the early writers of the Church, and 
the opinion of so many eminent and candid scholars concur in the 
affirmation, — that the first class of permanent officers which Christ 
designated for his churches, is indiscriminately spoken of in the New 
Testament under the names of Pastor, Teacher, Elder, and Bishop. 

Here, as well as anywhere, may be considered a question which 
must be answered somewhere, namely : 

Does the New Testament teach, or atUharize, any such distinct office 
in the Church as that of Riding Elder ? The Presbyterian " Form 
of Grovemment " teaches that there is such an office.^ The Dutch 
Beformed, and American Lutheran, and some other churches, are 
of the same opinion.' And it is well known that our Pilgrim Fathers 
originally held to a distinct office of Ruling Elder, though it soon 
went into disuse in New England. This — as now held — is a lay 
office, and an office of ruling simply, as distinguished from teaching ; 
the Presbyterian ^ Book' declaring that: "• the ordinary and perpetual 
officers in the Church are Bishops or Pastors ; and the representatives 
of the people^ usually styled Ruling Elders and Deacons " — so that the 
claim of its advocates is that there are three orders of permanent officers 
in the Church ; one of the ministry, and two of the laity. Of course, 
then, Ruling Elders must be radically distinguished from those Elders 
who are the same as *^ Bishops or Pastors ; " and the question be- 
comes two-fold ; — whether there are any Elders whose sole business 
is ruling, distinct from other Elders ; and, if so, whether they are 
laymen? 

The following are the passages by which it is claimed that this 
office roots itself in the soil of the New Testament, namely : 



1 " Ruling Elden an properly the representatiTes of the people, ohoeen bj ttion for ttie pur- 
pose of ezerdsiiig gOTemment and discipline, in coi^anotlon with pastors or minipters. This 
oflloe has been understood, by a great part of the Protestant Reformed Chnrebes. to be design 
nAted in the Holy Scrlpturos, by the title of * goremments,' and of those who ' mle well,* but 
do not * labor in the word and doctrine.' " — Form of Gov. of Pre^. Church. Book i. ch. 6. 

• See Formula of Govtmmeni and Dise^. ofEvang. Luth. Churth. Chap. ill. sec. 6 ; and a 
** Mti$af to Ruling EUerSf^- etc. Board of Pub. Re/, Prot. Dutch Ckurchf passim. 
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• 

^ Let the Elders that rule weHj be counted worthy of doable honor, 
especially they who labor in the word and doctrine.** ^ ^^ And God 
hath set some in the Church, first Apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, gov^ 
emments, diversities of tongues."* "Having then gifts, differing 
according to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let 
us prophesy according to the proportion of faith ; or ministry, let us 
wait on our ministering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; or he that 
ezhorteth, on exhortation ; he that giveth, let him do it with sim- 
plicity ; he that ndeth toith diligence ; he that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness.*" " It seemed good unto us, being assembled with one 
accord, to send chosen men unto you, with our beloved Barnabas and 
Paul ; men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ" * 

These are all the proof-texts which the Presbyterian ^ Book ' dtes 
in evidence. Dr. Owen refers to two or three others, which are col- 
lateral and prove nothing unless the office be first established from 
these ; ^ so that we may feel quite sure that if the divine right of the 
Ruling Lay Eldership is not here, it is not anywhere in the New 
Testament But is it here? The last text quoted, dearly says 
nothing about Ruling Elders. Judas and Silas, we are told in a 
previous verse * (where, if they had had any offidal relation to the 
Church, such a &ct must have received mention), were — not Ruling 
Elders, but — av^qag rjoviiivovg (andras hegaumenous), [literally], 
^ leading men among the brethren ; ' who were here selected to be 
sent as ddegates to the Church at Antioch. A little further on,'' wo 
read that they were ' prophets ; ' and the history of Silas is such as 
to make it to the last degree improbable that he sustained ang per- 
manent offidal relation to the Church at Jerusalem} Unless every 
delegate which a Church chooses from among its ^ leading men * to 
represent it before another Church, or a council of diurches, is thereby 
made a Ruling Elder, this text has no bearing upon the question in 



1 Tfan. t: 17. > 1 Cor. zU : 2B. • Rom. xli : 6, 8. 

4 Acta XT: 26, 26. s Actozx:28; ITim.Ui.-S; H»b. ziii : 7, 17 ; Rev. ii, ill. 

• Acts XT : 22. ^ Vene 82. 

• He accompanied Paul on bis teeond Mlesionaiy Journey through Asia Minor to Macedonia, 
(Acts XT : 40 ; XTli : 4), remained behind in Berea (xril; 10, 14), and joined Paal again in Cor- 
inth (xrlii : 6 ; 1 Thees. i : 1 ; 2 Thess. 1 : 1), where he preached with Paal and Tlmotbeos 
(2 Cor. i : 19), he being called also SilTanns. See Afford Cmn.^ Acts xt : 22. 
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hand. The second text quoted is as good in proof of eight different 
kinds of Church officers, as of three ; and — so far as its mention of 
< governments' is concerned — its etymological force, as we have already 
seen,^ is exhausted when it is held to refer to those persons in the 
Church who 'pilot' its movements. It does not assert that they are 
officers specially appointed for this duty and doing nothing else ; nor 
does it intimate that, if so, they are laymen. The most which can be 
claimed from it is, that if any other passages can be found establish- 
ing the lay Eldership, it may refer to such lay Elders as ' govern- 
ments ; ' otherwise not The same remarks apply to the third pas- 
sage. It will hardly be safe to infer from it that there are to be 
Mven officers in every Church : — one to prophesy, another to minis- 
ter, another to teach, another to exhort, another to give, another to 
rule, and another to show mercy, yet there is as much evidence 
from it of seven distinct officers, with those respective functions, as 
there is from it that ''he that ruleth — with diligence," is a distinct 
officer known as a lay Ruling Elder. If any other texts settle it 
that there were in the Apostolic churches, and were Divinely in- 
tended to be in every Church, lay Ruling Elders, to whom belongs 
the administration of government and discipline, then this 'ruling, 
with diligence,' doubtless refers to them ; otherwise not The whole 
question of direct Scriptural testimony establishing the Divine origin 
and authority of lay Ruling Elders is then thrown upon the single 
text first cited above, namely: "let the Elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the 
word and doctrine." If this passage establishes the office of lay Rul- 
ing Elders, then it will explain into harmony with itself the other 
texts to which allusion has been made, and we shall have Scriptural 
warrant for such an office ; if it fails, the whole theory fidls to the 
ground. Concerning it, we suggest : — 

1. These ' Elders ' here spoken of, it is reasonable to infer — in 
the absence of any hint to the contrary, in the structure of the text — 
must be the same ngea^vteQOiy (preshuteroi)y of whom Paul has been 
speaking in the earlier portion of the Epistle,^ and whom he speaks 
of again ' before its close ; the same persons, in fact, who are com- 
monly referred to, under that name, in the New Testament Unless 

lSeepp.74,75. < lTim.Ui: 1-7} t: 1. tVenelS. 
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this is soj the Apostie here violates the first principles of the use of 
language, and could not expect to make himself rightly understood. 
Bat, if the Elders here spoken of are the same as have been every- 
where else called bj that name, thej are the same persons who are 
also called ' Bishops,' and ' Pastors,' and < Teachers ; ' namelj : the 
Spiritual guides of the Church ; and henoe thej cannot be /ay Elders 
— whether ^ Rolmg,' or otherwise. 

2. The very structure of the verse is such as grammaticallj to 
compel the inference that the Elders who ^ rule well,' are of the same 
kind of Elders who ^ labor in the word and doctrine.' This results 
from the necessary force of the adverb iiaXusra (malista), ' most of 
alU whose force is not to divide into classes, but to indicate a distinc- 
tion of emphasis between individuals of the same class. It is used 
only twelve times m the New Testament. Of these, in three cases,^ it 
simply adds energy to the assertion which is made. In every instance 
of the remaining eight (the passage under consideration being left out 
of the account), it introduces the mention of particulars on which 
stress is laid, which are included in the general mention of the first 
member oi the sentence.' So that to read this adverb here as seclud- 



1 Aota zx : 88 " Sorrowing most of aO fnVb» worda wUeh he spalw, that they should me 
hli IhM no more;" Acta zzt: 2l^-^''^SpeaaUy before thee, King Agrippa," ete. ; Acts 
zz?i : 8, — " I think myielf happy, King Agrippa, etc., e^^eiaUy becanae I know thee to be 
expert," ete. 

* Gal. t1 : 10. ** Let na do good nnto all men, upteiaUy onto them, [that portion of * all 
men '] who are of the honaahold of ftlth." 

Phil. It : 22. " AU the aalnta aalnte yon, tMefty they, [that portion of * all the minta >] that 
am of Cnaar^s honaahold " 

ITim. It: 10. ** Who ia the SaTioar of all man, jpcooKy of thoae [that portion of *aU men'] 
that beliere " 

1 Tim ▼ • 8. ** Bnt if any proride not for hla own, and tpeetalljf for thoae [that portion of 

* hia own ' that are of] hia own hooae, he hath denied the iUth, and ia worae than an infidel." 

2 Tim. It : 18. ** The cloak that I left at Troaa with Carpna, when then oomeat, bring with 
thee, and the books, bnt espteiallf [{ail hooka were * parchmenta ' then) that portion of hia 

* bocto ' which Timothy wonld nnderatand by the term rA( /M;i/?/>dyaf ] the parchmenta." 

Tltoa i : 10 " For there are many nnmly and Tain talkera and decelTert, tptciaUy [worst 
among the *■ mvoj *] they of the elrenmciaion." 

Philemon v, 16. " A brother bek>Ted [of aU who know hJm] ^pedattf to me [of that all] bnt 
how mnch more nnto thee," ete. 

2 Peter 11 : 9, 10 *' The Lord knoweth how to delirer the godl^ ont of temptatkma, and to 
seaerre the ni^nat onto the day of Judgment to be pnniahed : but eh^/ly than [the Lord know- 
eth how to 'reaerve* that portion of the * nqjust *] that walk after the fleah in the lust of un- 
oleanneaa," ete. If, now, we read the text under eonaldsration by thia intariable usage of 
/tdXivre in anch eonnection in the New Teatament, It wOl atand thua : — " Lot the Elders that 
rule well be counted worthy of double honor ; tpeeiaUy they [that portion of • the Eldera that 
mle well '] who labor in the word and doctrine." 

8 
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ing Elders that 'nile well/ into a class different from those who 
'labor in the word and doctrine/ would be to do violence to the 
analogy of its use in every kindred passage in the New Testament. 
But if the Elders that ^ rule well,' are of the same class as those who 
' labor in the word and doctrine/ thej cannot be lay Elders. 

3. Further, if these ' elders that rule well/ are of such a kind that 
anj of them also ^ labor in the word and doctrine/ they cannot be 
distinguished into a class which shall have ruling solely for its func- 
tion ; for the ruling Elders of which this text speaks, are to be doubly 
honored for ^ laboring in the word and doctrine ; ' that is, •*— on the 
Presbyterian theory — they are to be specially commended for for- 
saking their own function, and doing that, the not doing of which is 
the only ground for the separate existence of their office hi the 
Church. 

4. There is, then, not only nothing in this text which can be made, 
without violent perversion of its plain sense, to teach the Divine in- 
tention of lay Ruling Elders as a distinct and permanent office in the 



The IneTiteble snggostlon of this text is, then, that ruling beloogg to all Elders, and laboring 
in the word and doctrine only to s<»ne ; while those who role best most be honozed, particular^ 
Ij if; in addition, they also teach. 

See DaTldson {Beeletiastieal Polity of the New TestatnerU.^^ p. 188, 184.) 

Olshaosen says : " It is eTident that the Apoetlo here distinguishes between two kinds of 
Tiding presbyters — those who labor in the word, and those who do not. Both are ruling pres- 
byters, and firom this it already appears that it is not lay presbyters, as many liaye thought, 
that are here spoken of in contradistinction to clerical presbyters ; for by vpoeoruTti vptv 
Pvrtpoi can be understood only presbyters merely as they are already known to ns." — 
'•'Kendriek's IVoiw." Vol. yi. p. 186. 

Alford says of the vptQiivrtpoi generally in the New Testament (including those mentiooed 
here), " they are identicsl with in'fffvcnroi."— Vol. ii. p. 118. 

Eren that eminent Presbyterian, Rev J P THlson, D.D., who investigated the question 
most thoroughly, in his work on the ^^Primitive Oovemment of Christian Churches,^^ concedes 
in regard to this text (1 Tim. y : 17} that it '' expresses a diyerdty in the exercise of the pnssby- 
terial office, but not in the office itself." pp. 282, 288. And he consistently reftised to liaye aoj 
Haling Elders In his own Church. See Princeton Review (1818.) Vol. xy. p. 825. 

So, too, an able writer in the l^pirit of the Pilgrims on *^ Church Officers,*' says of this text, 
** here the Elder is seen to be one who ' labors in the word and doctrine,' t. e., who is in the 
ministry ; and another word would not be necessary, were it not that some haye thought two 
classes of Elders are here spoken of— one governing and the other teaching the Church. But 
it does not appear that the Scriptures elsewhere appoint, or oyen recognise, a second and subor^ 
dinate class of Elders. A single passage, it is true, if it fklrly tau^t the doctrine, w«re 
enough ; and, like the oath of confirmation, should be * the end of all strife.' But inasmuch 
as this text is alone, eyen in seeming to intimate such a sentiment ; and inasmuch as the inti- 
mation, if it be one, is yery remote, while the passage may well be interpreted differently ; — in 
such a case to graft the sentiment in question upon the Bible, as on item of Scriptural doc- 
trine, seems quite gratuitous. The question may well arise whether the rulingf spoken of in 
this passage, is not the prerogadre of the ministry ? Of this, I think, then can be no serious 
^iSfObU'—Spirit of the Pilgrims. (1881.) Vol. iy. p. 190. 
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Churchy or as an office in it at all,^ but there is nothing in the least 
degree inharmonious with the Congregational theory that these Elden 
are the same as the Bishops, Pastors and Teachers elsewhere men- 
tioned as being — with the Deacons — the only officers of the Church. 
We hold that there is an important sense in which every Pastor and 
Teacher of a Church is also its ruUr* Ruling implies guiding and 
instructing, and also the carrying into execution of laws, not made 
by the Executiye. The Grovemor of IVIassachusetts suggests to its 
' Legislature such guidance and instruction in regard to laws that 
ought to be enacted by them, as his position prompts him to do ; and 
then he puts in execution whatever laws they are pleased to enjoin. 
Thus he is the Chief Ruler of the Commonwealth, while, at the same 
time, the State, in its Legislature, retains the power to adopt, or reject, 
his every proposition, and to enact every law, his execution of which 
makes him its Chief Ruler. Similar is the relation of the Congrega- 
tional Pastor to bis Church. He brings to its notice such matters as 
seem to him to require action, and seeks to enlighten it in regard to 
the nature of that action, which, under the circumstances, he judges 
will be most grateful to Christ ; and then, as its executive officer, he 
puts in operation such action as it may decide upon — whether in 
coincidence with his own suggestions or not. Thus he is, in a sense, 
its ruler ; such a sense as, in no degree, impairs its sovereignty under 
Christ over all its affiiirs, or its responsibility to Christ for them alL 
In a lai^e Church, so situated as to make this double work of ruling 
and teaching onerous for one Pastor, — as in some great Mission 
Church in a heathen land, whose members need more, both of teach- 
ing and ruling, than if they had not come out of recent paganism — 
two or more Pastors may be needful, and of their number, one or 
more, peculiarly fitted by divine grace for that department of the 
work, may become Elders *> that rule well,' aud so ^ be counted worthy 
of double honor ; ' while if they can both * rule well,' and ' labor in 
the word and doctrine,' they will be * especially ' worthy of this aug- 
mented regard and reward. We have only to suppose the Church 
in Ephesus — where Timothy was when Paul thus wrote to him — 

1 *( Foerunt, qui in dou potLnimam claMos preebyterot pxImasTBeeecleslfle digererent, qaaram 
altera regentium riy« lakoram ; dooentium altera bIto clericnrum eseet. Qaoram tententia, 
qnnm jamdudam explon sit Vltringis, Hugonis Qrotil, Blondellif aliorum liac de xe inquisitioa- 
ibns, — dedea repetita baud plooebtmt.^*— Lftdte . Com. p. 108. 
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to be of this description — a supposition in iteelf every way a probable 
one — and this text describes exactly what would be natural and proper 
in a Congregational Church conducted on the ordinary principles of 
Congregationalism. But if it can be explained into harmony with 
all the other passages in the New Testament, in which Elders are 
mentioned always as being the same as Pastors, Teachers, and 
Bishops, it ought to be so expkuned. 

Nor are we without collateral proof from otlier passages, that, only 
when so explained, do we get its true force. Paul, speaking to the 
Hebrews, says :* " Remember them which have the rule aver you^^ by 
which he must mean * Ruling Elders,' if there were any such in the 
Presbyterian sense ; yet he proceeds immediately to add : " who have 
spoken unto you the word of God^ etc ; proving that the Ruling El- 
ders whom he had in mind, were not separate lay officers, but their 
ordinary Pastors and Teachers.^ And in the same spirit, in the 
same chapter, he says again : • " obey them thai ham the rude over 
you, and submit yourselves," — (surely these must be the lay Ruling 
Elders, if there were any), yet he describes them as being those who 
" watch for your soids as they that must give account," etc. : — an ex- 
pression that implies, if any thing emphatically can, the function of 
Pastors, and Teachers, and Bishops of the Church.* So Paul, writ- 



1 Heb. xiU : 7. 

* ^^DuceSjprasides — UaderSy guides, dirteton., which here means tHtdun^ as the ezplaoa- 
tory clause that follows clearly shows." — Stuart's ^*Hebrews." (Robbios' Ed.) p. 494. 

" H^ovfifyovf is here applied to the Presbyters or Bishops of the Church." — Ccmybettn and 
Hbtffson. Vol. ii. p. 647. 

" PrmeipeSj quod nomen hlo optlmo Jure aptatnr Us qui apud Christiaoos, per ezoellentiam, 
turn prcBsides, turn Episcapi dicuntur, quorum munus est non tantum prasease presbytexlo sed 
et laborare in yerbo." — Grotius. in loco. Vol. iii. p. 106G. 

^^Hyo^nevoi (compare reises 17)24) axe their leadtrs in the/aith,^ — Ai/ord,i»loeo. Vol. 
It. p. 268. 

» Verse 17. 

* " These two tilings [' obedience ' and * honor *] are neoessarily required, so that the people 
might hare confidence in their jNUlorx, and also rcTerence fbr them." — Calvin, in loeo. "//«• 
brews." p. 852. 

"Pastoribus ut quibns data est potestas, et duoendi, non cogendi Jus."— Jaeofria QipettuSf m 
Poole. i^p%. Orit. in loeo. Vol. ▼. p. 1406. 

" Verbum dypvvyeiv euram et soUeitudinem significant, qusa mazimA in ^nseopis requizi- 
tar.*^—Gerkardus. Ibid. p. 1407- 

"Xlspl cnairtfireDir >!>'£(."— CEbufTi/ntia. Al ford, in loeo. Vol. ir. p 269. 

''^^Aypvirvti^ot — wateh; the Image seems to be taken ttom the practice of shepherds, who 
watch with solicitude over their flocks in order that they may prsjerve them from the ravages 
oTwild beasts."— ^uorf. (Robbins' Ed.) in loeo. p. 496. 
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ing to the Church at Thessalonica, nrges them <' to know them which 
labor among you, and are over you in the Lord,"* — (the very expres- 
aion one would think it natural for him to have selected to designate 
their lay ruling elders, if they had any) — and yet he immediately 
describes the persons intended by him as being those who ^ admonish 
you,'' [vovdetovvta^ — runUhetountas'], a word which here, as in sev- 
ral other passages,^ seems clearly to imply the labor of the Pastor 
and Spiritual guide. 

5. Agun, the Presbyterian theory of this text conflicts with records 
made, and directions specially given by the New Testament in regard 
to the right method of ruling in the Church. That ruling must re- 
spect either the admission, dismission, or discipline of members ; the 
choice of officers ; or the transaction of current business. But we have 
already seen* that, by precept and example, the New Testament 
demands this action directly from the Church itself, in its entire male 
membership. Particularly dear is this in the matter of discipline — 
the gravest and most solemn subject with which the ruling of the 
Church can ever have to do — of which Christ himself said *^tell it 
unto the Ohurch." ^ How can this direction be complied with if a 
Session of Elders* steps in between the Church and the offender, 
and rules him out, (or in) ; with no direct action — perhaps even no 
knowledge — of the Church itself in the premises ? And how, in the 
absence of any other passage claimed to teach directly any such doo- 
tvine of Rulmg £lders, can it be right to interpret this passage — 
which will bear a natural interpretation that will harmonize with the 
entire record — in such a manner as to nullify all those texts which 



1 ITbea. t:13 

s Compare Acts zz : 81, ** I ceased not to wam ewmj one night and day with tean ; ** 1 Cor. 
It : 14, ** Ab mj dear children I toam you ; " Col. i : 28, '' Whom ve preach, vaming every 
man, and twirhlng every man,^' etc. ; vhere the same Greek word, translated In tha tmt above 
^admonish,' la naed to deacKibe the tendiareat and soUunnest Axnotion of the Pastor's o(Bce. 

*' The persons Indicated by Kontaiwrat, trpuiarafirpnvft and ¥ov$cro9vTaf^ are the same ; vis: 
the fcp€tt0VTtpoi or iniaKnvot^^—A^fwd, Com. 1 'IliesB. t : 12. VoL iU. p. 2b6. 

* See pages 9, and 40-48. 
« Hatt. vm : 17. 

• The assumption sometimes made by Presbyterians that Christ's command to " tall it imto 
the Choreh," means *'tell It to the Session of Ruling EUUrs^^^ (see ^'Message to RuUng El- 
derSf^* p. 8, etc.) Is beneath reftitatlon, and can only amaae the mind which reflects apon it, 
•ad inqnins how, with snch principles of interpretation, axe the Papists, and Swedenboiglans, 
or even the Ifomions, to be logically foreclosed from any conelnslons their fimcy may incline 
them to attach to any passage of the lUble ' 
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place the responsibility and privilege of ruling, distinctly apon the 
Church as a body ? 

6. But it becomes to the last degree improbable, that this text was 
divinely intended to be the comer-stone of a special lay office in 
every Church, of a species of Elder whose sole business should be 
ruling, when we remember that the New Testament, in its mention 
of the qualifications of Elders, says of them as a class, and without 
exception, that they must * hold fast the faithful word as they have 
been taught, that they may be able by sound doctrine, both to exhort, 
and to convince the gainsayers.'^ Ii is strange that all elders should be 
required thus to be * apt to teach,' if a portion of them were intended 
to ignore teaching altogether, and indeed to get the peculiarity of their 
office from so doing ; while it is incredible that a separate office so 
easy to be confounded with that of the teaching Elder, and yet so im- 
portant to be distinguished from it, could have existed in the Apos- 
tolic Church, while no reference whatever is made to it by the Holy 
Spirit, even when the general subject of the class, of which this is 
claimed to be a species, is under its consideration ! 

We conclude, then, that this text fails utterly to announce, to hint, 
or even to be in any manner, however remote, consistent with, the 
theory of a lay Ruling Eldership in the Church of Christ ; or of any 
office of Ruling Elder distinct from the ordinary Elder, who labors ^ in 
the word and doctrine,' and is the Pastor, or Bishop of the Church. 
And since this text fails, all the other texts which we have considered, 
and whose explanation waits to be determined by it, fall also to the 
ground, and leave the Presbyterian theory on this subject without 
the support of a single passage from the New Testament. 

As to the testimony of antiquity, Vitringa,' Rothe,* and Neander,* 
have fairly shown that the few passages usually quoted by Presbyte- 
rians from the Fathers, in proof of the existence of a lay Ruling Elder- 
ship in the early Church, will not warrant the interpretation which they 
put upon them ; and that the office originated in the mind of John Cal- 
vin.^ The same concession has been honorably made by Rev. J. P. 



1 Tit. i : 9. s D« Synag. Yet. lib. 11. Chi^. 2. 

S Dm Anjange^ etc. 1 : 221. 4 Apos, Kirdu. 1 : 186. 

* The pusage of the Institutes \xj which OalTln flnt suggested the offlee — so saj Oleselcr, 
DaTidsoUf and others — is the following: ^^Duo autem sunt qusB perpetuo manent: guber- 
natlo, et cura pauperum. Oubematores fblise existimo seniores e plebe dcleetos, qui eensune 
momm, et ezeroends diicipIiasD una cum Episcopis pneeasent. Neque enim secns interpretari 
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'Wilsoiif D D., a learned and eminent PresbTterian in this oountry, 
who published twentj-one articles in the Monthly Christian Spectator 
(a. d. 1823-1828), which were afterwards enlarged into an elaborate 
work, the object of which was to disprove the antiquity of the lay 
Eldership ; to dislodge it from any imagined proofs in the patristic 
writings ; and to show how, at Geneva, in 1541, Calvin — as the best 
thing which could be done to meet an exigency which had arisen 
then, and there,^ — devised and brought into operation the system 
of lay Eldership, and afterward attempted to justify it from the 
Bible.^ To the research and reasoning employed by him, nothing 
needs to be added, for they do the work thoroughly and forever ; so that 
it is difficult to see how those who master the facts of his essay, can 
resist their force, and continue to uphold the office whose pretensions 
to any Divine origin, or authority, it utterly demolishes. Indeed the 
ablest Presbyterians are accustomed to rest the claim of the office 
upon expediency, rather than upon Divine enactment, or Biblical 
warrant ; taking the ground that ^^ having constituted the Church a 
distinct society, he [Christ] thereby gave it the right to govern itself, 



qoeu qvod dkit {Rom. zii : 8) : < Qui pnBWt, Id fodat in loIUeltadhw.* Habolt igitnr ab Initio 
nnaqoieque EccIesU snum senatximf oonflcriptam ex Tlrif pfiB, grsTlbuB et noctia * penes 
quern ent lllo, de qua poetea loguemur, JnriBdictio in oonigendls Titiifl. Porro ^usmodl ordi- 
nem non unins neonli ftiiMe, ezperientia ipea daelarat. Est Igitnr efe hoc gnbernatlonis manus 
sflecnlis omnibos naoeenriom.**— "IPMitiutM." Lib. It. oap. iii. mo. 8. (Sd. Tliolnek, 1846 ) 
p 218. 

Dr. Davidscm wj9 : ** TIm office now tonned the Ruling Eldership was iuTented bj Calvin 
After creating it, he naturally enough endearored to procure Scripture proof in its IkTor Dr 
King quotes the usual paasHpas from Cyprian, Origen, and Hilary, to show tliat these ftthert 
were acquainted with this office ; but the proof will not sufllce to oonvince an honest inquirer. 
Surely if he liad known the thorough examination to wliioh these quotations tiate lieen sub- 
jected by Rothe and Neander, he would have allowed them to sleep undisturbed, rather than 
affix interpretations to them which they reAise to bear. We repeat our assertion that Calvin 
created that office. Vitringa demolished it with learned and unanswerable arguments Let 
the adrocates of it reftite him if they be able."— fcc^emoftreai PoUty of New r«sl." p. 198. 

1 CalYin himself says in regard to it, after its establishment . — ^' Nunc habemus qualtcunqn§ 
Presbyterorum Judicium, et (bimam disdplinsB quuUtn far^bai temptrum infirmitoi." — 
JSpist. 64. 

* Dr. Wilson sums up liis argument, as fbllows * — " It has now fiiirly resulted fh>m this in- 
vestigation, ttiat a special Ibrm of eodesiastieal goremment was adopted by the G«neTese at the 
Helbnnation ; not because it was Ibund, by Scriptural precept or example, to have been the 
otiginsl Apostolic scheme ; but because the nearest approadi to the true one, which the pecu- 
liar dreumstances of the Canton, and the exlgendee of the times, would admit. . . . Had Calvin 
Justlfled the expedient by the necessity of the case, lie would have betrayed his design, and 
pxenrsnted othws from the benefit ot his example : but be gave ease to liis conscience, and 
plaosibUity to his conduct, by seeking a delbnoe from the SoriptnrM."— JIojuAi^ CkristUm 
/^pettatoT. Vol X. (1828.) p. 04. 
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according to the general principles reTealed in his word ; " and, if it 
be objected against thb tliat it opens the way for ^ human devices," 
replying that ^ if Christ has given his Church the power of self-gov- 
ernment, what the Church does in the exercise of that power — if 
consistent with his revealed will ^ — has as much his sanction as it 
well could have under any theorj of Church government." * Upon 
this question of the expediency of the government of the Church by 
lay ruling Elders, we shall have something to say hereafler,* only 
here remarking that the acceptance of such a vital change in the 
method of Church ruling which Christ suggested, and the Apostles 
arranged, and the early Churches practiced, avowedly on the ground 
of simple expediency, seems to us a procedure opening a very wide 
logical door for error in other directions, which its advocates must 
speedily hasten to shut, if pressed by the hypothesis of ' expediency ' 
in regard to other doctrines and practices. This danger has, indeed, 
been seen by some, and has led them to throw out tliis claim of ex- 
pediency altogether, and the more earnestly to return to the Bible in 
the attempt to engraft the office upon some passage there.^ Dr. Breck- 
inridge and Dr. Thorn well have recently made a new effort to adjust 
the question, by taking the ground that the Presbyterian ^Ruling 

1 Is a Seokm of Raling Bden eaadog between ** the Church " and duties Scriptuxally en- 
>>iiBednponitflromtheUiMof ChzJsthioiMU; '' comtotanft with his veveakdwUi?" 

• Prinetton Review^ (1S48.) Tol. zr. pp. 819^832. 

• See Chap. It. 

4 Well lay the authors of the "DtvifM Right of Chisrtk Oowmment: whenin it it protud 
that the Preabfttrian Govemnunt maif iay the only lawful e/dim to a DMne Right^*^ etc. ; *^ If 
mere prudence be counted onoe a sufficient foundation for a distinct kind of Church offleer, ire 
shall open a door for Church officers at pleasure ; then welcome commissioners and committee 
men, ete , yea, then let us return to the romit, and resume prelates, deacons, srehdeaoons, 
chancellors, officials, etc , for Church officers. And where shall we stop ? Who but Christ 
Jesus himself can establish new officers in Us Church r . . . Certainly if the Scriptures lay not 
before us grounds more than prudential for the Ruling Elder, it were better never to hat* 

mere Ruling Elders in the Church."— (Ed New York, 1844.) p. 114. 

So the author of a series of articles in the Presbytenant on the "Rightt of Ruling Elders,** 
urges, with great force, the fkct that the office must rest upon the ground " either of human 
expediency, or divine warrant If upon the former, then it is a human device, etc ... If the 
Ruling Elder Is not a Scriptural * presbyter,^ and his o(Bce a Divine institution, then of course 
we claim for him no part of the powers of ordination, or any other presby terlal power ; it would 
be manifestly inconsistent to accord him any, and in this view our constitution has done what 
it had no right to do, vis: added to the appointments of God, as to the government of the 
Church." So, in speaking of Acts xiv : 28, this writer affirms: " If these [Elders ordslnsd in 
every Church] were all pToaehing Elders, it is Ihtal to Presbyterianlsm ; " and adds again — " if 
the Ruling Elder bo not a Scriptural Presbyter, but a mere layman — an officer of human ap- 
pointment—why say BO, and let him be shorn of all his assumed presby terial powvs,*' ate.*- 
8ee the PtttbytiricMy (Nos. eii-fl26.) 
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Elder* is the 'PresbTter' of the New Testament — of which generic 
office the Preaching Elder constitutes a species ; whence thej argue 
that Ruling Elders ought to be admitted to take part in ordination 
with the Preaching Elders, in the ^ laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery ," * etc. This view, which certainly has the advantage of 
looking more Scriptural than that of Calvin, — yet which is radically 
destructive of the whole Presbyterian polity — has been earnestly as- 
saulted by Rev. Dr. Smyth, in the Princeton Review for 1860, at the 
length of more than one hundred and thirty octavo pages.^ It may 
reasonably be presumed that the end of the discussion is not yet 
Meanwhile it is difficult to see how, on either theoiy, are to be ex- 
plained the practical firsts that this Elder — who is specially commis- 
sioned to nde in the Church, whether of the same class with the 
Preaching Elder, or not — in reality never does rule in the judica- 
tories of the Church, but must always yield the claim to the mere 
Preaching Elder;* and that, when he is declared worthy of "double 
maintenance"^ if he can " rule well," the Ruling Elder is never sup- 
ported by the Church at all, but only the Preaching Elder ! 

In order to understand the position of our Pilgrim Fathers on this 



I *^KnovBiUdgt of God, su6;Mli«f{gf considered.^* pp. 029, SCI, and Southern Ihv$byterkm lU- 
tricir, (1869), p. 615. Dr. Adger {**Jna»igtiral DUeoune on Ckmrek History;'^ etc., m Southern 
Tree. Rev. {ISGQu P* 171, and Bar. Dr. Thompton, late of BaftOo, (in his opemnf diteour$e te- 
fore the New School General AuemMy itf 1869, ae reported in the New York Observer) are un- 
derstood to take subetantlally the nune gromid with Dn. Bieeklnxldge and Thomwell. 

« Princeton Review, Vol. zzzii. pp. 185-286, 449^72, 702-758. Dr. Smyth thinka he pxoTM 
that thb new theory (1) destroyi the axgument for Pnabyterianism ; (2) deetroys the ministzy 
as a distinct order ; (8) undeRolnee ttie argument for the tmth of Chxistlanity , (4) destroys the 
BoUng Bldership ; and (6) dastioys the Deaconahlp. 

s ** The Pastor of the oongregation shall always be fbe moderator of the wemHoaV—^Book," 
(Thap ix. sec. 8. So the modezator of the Synods, and of the <3eneral Assembly must preach, 
and, of coarse, must be a preaching Blder.— "£ooik.*' Chap zl. see 5, and C!hap. zU. see. 7. 

* This Is the conceded force of the MrrXfli rtuJlt d^te^vOaxtaif of 1 Tim y : 17. 

** It is erident that not merely honor, but rseoifyMnse, is liere in question."— Af/Svd. Com. 
1 Thn T : 17. Vol. iil. p 885. 

** It is honor, but an honor wliich finds its expnsskm in giving, as Terse 18 proves.'*— Ob- 
hausen (Kendrick^s Ed.) in loco. Vol. vl. p. 185. 

*' Qui vero Ita oca^iwti eroiu, minus vaeabant opiflelo, et rei JWmiliari, et dlgni erant eompen- 
satione.*'— Bm^tf. " Gfnomofi." m toco, p 882 

** Videtur autem duplicem honorem dioere et alimenta, qusd et ipsa illls cum honore daaiur, 
ut Regibus tributa."— (Trottiw. m loco. Vol iii. p 975 

" Duplid, id est copioeo honore, sub quo etiam comprdiendit alimenta, aliaque subsidia ad 
vitam sustentandam, munusque quod gerunt recte admlnistrandum, necessaria, ut qui mul- 
tos hospitio ezdpere debeant (1 Tim. ill : 2) ^^^Brenniua, in loco, Fol. 88. 
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subject, and to know the exact type and force of their idea of Ruling 
Elders, we need to consider two facts. In the first place, thej were 
led, ia the outset, by their great reverence for the yery letter of the 
Word of Grod, to put too close an interpretation upon Bom. xii : 7, 6, 
and its kindred passages ; while, in the second place, tbej were con- 
strained, bj their reluctance to commit themselves to that democracy 
which was then so dreaded in the State, to repress the breadth and 
fullness of their exposition of such texts as throw the whole respon- 
sibility of the affairs of the Church, under Christ, upon the entire 
membership. Hence they started with the theory of five officers in 
every Church, namely: Pastor, Teacher, Baler, Deacon «nd Dea- 
coness,^ because they supposed that number to be required by those 

1 Browne, In his <* PoinU and Parts ofaU IMvmiCy," eto. ( A. D. 1582. 4to, pp. 112), callB the five 
OfBoen, *' Au<or, Teaeker., Elder ^ Reliever^ and Widow. "^^—Defs. 68, 64. Hanbwry. Vol. i. p. 21 

The ** Tme Desaiptum^ out of the Word of God, oftke Visible Ckurehf" attributed to Cljflon, 
or Smyth (A. D. 1680, 4to, pp. 8), says of the Chnrch, *< she ex^oyeth meet holy and heavenly 
laws , most fidthftd and yigilant Pastors^ most sincere and pore Teachers ; most carefUl and 
upright Governors ; meet diligent and trusty Decuons ; most loving and sober Relievers ; and a 
moBt humble, meek, obedient, ftithftil, and loving people," etc. — Hanbury. VoL i. pp. 29-34. 

So, Stcype tells us that in the examination of Ur Daniel Buck, Scrivener, of the Borough of 
South wark, taken before three magLstrates March 9, 1592-3, he saith — (inreftrence to the 
•flUrs of the Congregational Church of which he was a member) that " Mr. Prancis Johnson 
was chosen Pastor; and Mr. Greenwood, Doctor f Teacher] ; and Bowman and Lee, De<uons\ 
and Studley and George Kniston Apothecary, were chosen Elders^ in the house of one Fox, in 
St Nicholss Lane. London [this house is now known as No. 80, King William Street], about 
half a year slthenoe, all in one day, by their congregation ; or at Mr. Bil8(ni-s house in Cree 
Church ; he remembereth not whether,'^ eto. — *'*^ Annals.^'' Vol. iv. p 174. 

John Robinson, in his ^^CaUe/usm " annexed to Mr. Perkins' " Six Principles," has the fol- 
lowing answer to a question asking for the " gifts and works " of the five offloers of the Church. 
** (1) The P<u(or (exhorter) to whom is given the gift of wisdom for exhortation. (2) The Teach- 
er^ to whom is given the gilt of knowledge for doctrine. (3) The Governing Elder ^ who is to 
rule with diligence (Bph. tv : 11 ; 1 Gor. xii : 8 ; Rom. xii : 8 ; 1 Tim. t ; 17). (4) The Deacon 
who is to administer the holy treasure with simplicity. (5) The Widow (or Deaconess), who Is 
to attend the rick and impotent with compassion and cheerftainass. (Acts vi : 2-7 ; 1 Tim. lii: 
8, 10, etc. ; v : 9, 10 ; Rom. zvl : 1). —Works. Vol. iii. p. 429. 

Governor Bradford, in his account of the liie of the movement in England, which culminated 
in New England, says : ** The one side laboured to have ye right worship of God & discipline 
of Cluist established in ye Church, according to ye simpUcitie of ye Gospell, without the mix- 
tnre of mens inventions, and to have ft to be ruled by y« laws of God's word, dispensed in thosa 
ofllces, ft by those officers of PastorSy Teachers f Elders^ ftc, according to ye Scriptnrs,*' eto. 
^^FHmouth Plantation.'' (fid. 1866.) p. 4. 

Gov. Bradford also has recorded the Mlowlng interesting ftcts in reftrenoe to the emigrant 
ehurohes sqjouming in Holland ; He says : " At Amsterdam, before their division and breach, 
tbey were about three hundred communicants, and they had for their pastor and teacher those 
two eminent men before named, [Johnson and Ainsworth] and In our time four grave men for 
BnUng Elders, and three able and godly men for Deacons, one ancient widow for a Deaconess, 
«te- . . And for the Church at Leyden [RoUnson's own] they were sometimes not much fower 
in number, nor at all inlbrlor in able men, though th^ had not so many offloeis as the other ; 
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passages which bear npon the subject in the New Testament ; and 
then — in order to assign work for the ^ Ruler' which should harmo 
nize with the functions of the 'Pastor' and 'Teacher/ on the one 
hand, and with the rights of the membership of the Church on the 
other, — thej evolved a theory of Ruling Eldership which was yet not 
very consistent with itself, nor with the Scripture on which they rest- 
ed it ; while it proved to be so inconsistent with other vested rights^ 
and with the general teaching of Providence in the course of subse- 
quent affairs, as to compel them at last to abandon the experiment, 
give up the office, transfer a part of the powers they had entrusted 
to it to the Pastor, and a part to the membership, and boldly avow 
that the power of Church ruling is put by Christ upon the Church, as 
a body, under the guidance of its Pastor and Teacher. 

The function of the Ruling Elder, according to their original con- 
ception of the office, was ten-fold ; namely : (1 ) to take the initiative 
in the admission and dismission of members ; ^ (2) to moderate the 
meetings of the Church ; ^ (3) to prepcire all matters of business for 
the action of the brotherhood ; ' (4) to exercise a general oversight 
over the private conduct of the members of the Church, with a view 
to see that none walk disorderly ; * (5) to settle all offences between 
brethren privately, if possible ; * otherwise (6) to bring offenders to 
the judgment of the Church, and execute its censures ; • (7) to call the 
Church together and dismiss it with the benediction ; ^ (8) to ordain 



fat th^ had but one Ruling Elder, with their Pastor, a man weH approred and of great integ- 
ri^ ; also they had three able men for Deacons." — ^^I>ialogiu between some Young Men^ etc. 
and sundry Ancient meny^'' etc., in Tonng'i " ChronieUs of the PUgrim FatherSf''^ etc. pp. 456, 466. 

Lechford (A. D. 1641), writes of the chnrchet in New England, that they hare fire offices, 
** that is to say, Pcutors and Tecuk^rSf Ruling Elderst Deacons and Deaconesses (or widowes).** 
"''Flaine Dealing.*^ Mass. Hist. CoU, Vol. iii Third Series p 68. 

1 See Robinson^s ^"Jmt and Necessary Apologyf^^ etc. Works Vol. iii. p. 81 ; Jolin DaTonport's 
"Power of Congregational Churches Asserted and VhuHeated." p. 96 ; John Cotton's " Way of 
the Churches^" p. 86; Hooker's " Surrey of the Swmme of Ckurch DiseipHne,** PartU. p. 18; 
Oaanbridge IKcafbrm^ Chap. Til. sec. 2. (1.) ; Chap. z. see 9. 

* Cotton's " Woy,'^ etc. p. 87 ; Platform^ Ghi4>. vii. sec 2. (4) ; Chap x. see. 8. 

« Robinson's "Apology.'*'' Works, Vol. lU. p. 81 ; Cotton's ''Keyes,*^ etc. p. 62 ; PUufimn, 
Chap. Tii. sec. 2. (8) ; Hooker's " Atrv^y," Part li. p. 16 

* Cotton's '^Keyesj*^ etc. p. 68; Platform, Chap. tU. sec. 2. (6) ; Hooker's "Summe," Part 
11. p. 18. 

• Cotton's "Way,^^ etc. p. 87 ; Pkufbrm^ Chap. Til see. 2. (7) ; Hooker's ^^Summe.^* Part 
a p 18. 

• Cotton^s "X«ye«,** etc. p. 82 ; ** Way," eto. p 86; Ptatformy Chap. x. sec. 9; Robinson's 
"Apology,'' Vol. iU p. 48. 

T Pkufomii Chap. z. see. 9; Ootton^s "KeyeSy*' etc. p. 68. 
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tho«*e persons whom the membership may choose to office ; * (9) to 
visit the sick;^ (10) to teach, in the absence of the Pastor and 
Teacher.* 

Such varied — and much f it delicate — work as this, must have 
required specially wise men to do it, or it could not be well done. 
Moreover, such an Eldership must everywhere have threatened the 
rights of the membership ; and must have been hard to class, and 
especially difficult to fill, without breeding discord in the Body. Our 
Fathers were not quite sure whether it was a lay office or not ; Rob- 
inson demanding that all Ruling Elders should be ^ apt to teach," ^ 
and Cotton 'utterly denying' them to be 'Lay-men;'^ while the 
Cambridge Platform declared that '* the Ruling Elder's work is to join 
with the Pastor and Teacher in those acts of Spiritual rule which 
are digtinct from the ministry of the Word and Sacraments," ^ and 
shrank tlieir teaching into the poor lay privilege ^ to feed the flock 
of Grod with a word of admonition." It wa3 agSBfid, however, that 
the Ruling Elders must act in connection with the Teachin g Elde rs, 
who — in the words of Thomas Prince — " have the power both of 
Overseeing, Teaching, Administring the Sacraments, and Ruling 
too ; " and " that the Elders of Both Sorts form the Presbytery of 
Overseers & Rulers, which shou'd be in every particular Church ; 
And are in Scripture called sometimes Presbyters or Elders^ some 
times Bishops or Overseers, sometimes Guides & sometimes Btders," ^ 



1 Cotton*! "JCeyu/* p. fil ; Bat/omiy Chap. ix. mc. & Sea alao Mfttfaerli MagtuliOy (Ed. 
1868.) Vol. U. p. 241. 

* Cotton'g "■ Way^^* etc. p. 87 ; Platform^ Chap. tU. sec. U. (9). 

« Qobinson*s ^* Apology." Works. Vol. ill. p. 28 ; also Robinion's and Bvewtter's " Letttr to 
Sir John WoUtenholme" Works. Vol. 8. p. 488 ; Cotton'i " Way,'* «to. p. 87 ; Cotton*! 
*'jrey»," etc. pp. 4^1 ; Prinoe'i ^'AsmaU.** Vol. i. p. 92. 

4 Works. Vol. m. p. 28. > '' Way^" eto. p. 88. 

* Chap. tU. uo. 2. 

7 ^iyew England Ckronolcgy," (Ed. 1786.) Vol. i. p. 92. The aotual woric done bj the Nev 
England Ruling Elder b perhaps better described by Got. Hatchinson, than anywhere else ; 
though his account indicates that there was a discrepancy on some points between the practlee 
of the churches, and the theoxy set forth abore. He says : — *' In matters of offence, the Rul- 
ing Elder, after the heaxing, asked the Church if they were satlsOed ; if thejr were not, he left 
it to the Pastor or Teacher, to denounce the sentence of excommunication, suspension, or ad- 
monition, according as the Church had determined. Matters of offence, r^fularly, were first 
brought to the Ruling Elder in private, and might not otherwise be told to the Church. It 
was the practice for the Ruling Elders to give public notice of such persons as desired to enter 
into Church fellowship with them, and of the time proposed for admitting them, if no sufBdent 
otjection was offered ; and when the time came, to require all persons who knew any Just 
grounds of objection to signify them. Ol:t)ection8 were frequently made, and until they were 
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It is not difficult to see that snch an office contained within itself 
the elements of its own dissolution. It could not be practicallj in- 
wrought into the working of a Congregational Chturch, without a 
friction on all sides, that must ineyitably lead, sooner or later, to its 
abandonment If its duties were zealously performed, thej would 
dash in several obvious particulars ; on the one side, with those of 
the Pastor — who was already subdivided (bj-a process, which, if 
dear in theory, never became entirely so in practice), by the erection 
of a Co-Pastor by his side, under the name of Teacher,^ and on the 
other, with those of the Deacon — so that sensible men looking on, soon 
came to the practical conclusion of Gov. Hutchinson, — who argued 
that every thing appertaining to ^ the peculiar province of the Ruling 

heard and determined, the Ruling Elder aeems to hsTe moderated in the Chaich, but the 
Church*! consent to the admission was asked bj the Pastor or TVaeAer," [Leohford says, (A. D. 
1641), that the RuUng Elder put the question to the Church, '* PCom Dealing^" Mass. Hi«t. 
CoU., Vol. iii. Third Series, p. 71], *^ who also reheaned and proposed the Church covenant, 
and declared them members. When a minister preached to any other than his own Church, 
tite Ruling Elder of the Church after the psalm sung, said publicly, *if this present brother 
hath any word of exhortation for the people at this time, in the name of God, let him say on/ 
The Ruling Elder always read the psalm. When the member of one Church desired to receive 
the sacrament at another, ho came to the RuUng Elder, who proposed his name to the Church 
ibr their consent. At the communion they sat with the minister. I find nothing further re- 
lating to this officer in their public assemblies. They were considered, without doors, as men 
for advice and council in religious matters ; they visited the side, and had a general inspection 
and oversight of the conduct of their brethren." — ''lluiory of the CdUmy of Mass. Bay^^* 
(Ed. 1766.) Vol. i. p. 426 

1 <( The Pastor— on whom chiefly devolved the care of the flock when out of the pulpit^ 
was expected to spend his strength mostly In exhortation, persuading and rousing the Church 
to a wise diligence in the Christian calling. The Teacher was to indoctrinate the Church, and 
labor to Increase the amount of religious knowledge. His workshop was the study ; while the 

Pastor toiled in the open field In the estimation of our others, the Pastor's station waa 

considered to have rather the priority in importance and dignity." — HcClure's lAfe ofJokA 
CoUoK, pp. 115, 116. 

The only instance in wlilch this distinction was practically roeogniaed in the churches of 
New Hampshire, is believed to have tieen by the Church in Hampton — the oldest In that 
State — which, in 1689, invited Rev. Timothy Dalton to act as Teacher, with Rev. Stephen Bach* 
Uer as Pastor ; and which subsequently associated with Mr. Dalton two other ministers in suc- 
cession. (See Lawrence's New Hampshire Churches^ pp. 64, 65.) Some idea of the respective 
salaries of Pastor, Teacher, and Ruling Elder (when the latter had any pay,) may be got from 
the following entry in the Church Record of the Second Church in Boston, of date, — ** 21st day 
of y« 6th ma 1662." — " The Church of y« North end of Boston met at Bro. Collleott's, and 
there did agree y* Mr Mayo [Pastor] should have, out of what is given to y« Church annually 
JC66, Mr Mather [Increase, who was * Teacher '] £60 ; and Mr Powell [Ruling Elder] £26 ; and 
this annually, provided they that have engaged perform their engagement. And of y« contri- 
huiion^ Mr Mayo to have s.20 weekly, and Mr Mather »A)^ and Mr Powell s.l6 weekly, — pro- 
vided y contribution hold out ; and, if it abate, each one of the above-said to abate according 
to proportion ; and if j* contribution superabound, then y« overplus to be kept, till occasion 
call tm it, and then to be disposed of by the Church's order. And to this we are all agreed." 
(See RobUns' History of the Heeond Churchy pp. U, 12) 
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Elder, so far as It is in itself necessary or proper, may with propriety 
enough be performed by the minister." * The main objection, how- 
ever, to the office, consisted in the fact that so far as this ' Presby- 
tery ' — composed of the Teaching and Ruling Elders — really at- 
tempted to rule tlie Church, they came into conflict with the claims 
of the membership to rule themselves — founded on one of the great 
first principles of the Puritan movement, and guaranteed by the con- 
ceded force of dear Scriptural warrant ; while if they only ^ made 
believe ' rule, they stultified themselves, and by practically emptying 
the passages on which the office was based of all real force, they, for 
substance, acknowledged that it was a sham and a &ilure. This led 
to inconsistencies, in both theory and practice, from which even the 
dear mind of John Robinson did not relieve itself.^ Difierences arose 



1 History of Massachusetts Bay. Vol. 1. p. 4SML 

S When preesed towardfl the democratic aspect of the Churbh, yn find him acknowled^ng it 
to the ftUl. He aays ( Works^ Vol. ii. p. 182), ^< This we hold aod affirm, that a company ecm- 
tiating though Imt of two or thret^ separated ftom the world (whether unchristian or anti-chris- 
tian), and gathered into the name of Christ by a ooTenant mAde to walk in all the ways of Qod 
made known unto men ; is a Chnrch, and so hath the whole power of Ouist." So he says (Vol. 
Ui. p. SI), " We deny plainly tliat they [Chozoh acts] axe, or can be rightly and orderly done, 
but with the people's prlTity and consent/' So he says (Vol ii. p 191), (hat " by *■ two or 
three ' having this power [' binding and loosing '] cannot be meant two or three ministers, con- 
flldeied sererally from the body (which alone are not the Church for any pubUc administration, 
but the officers of the Church), but by * two or three ' axe meant the meanest communion or 
flociety of saints, whether with officers or without officers." So he sums up one part of his 
azgument against Bernard (Vol. ii. p 448) thus : " The peojde have power to censure offend- 
ers : for they that hare power to elect, appoint, and set up offloers, they hate also power, upon 
Just occasion, to reject, depose, and put them down," etc 

On the other hand, when pressed with ol^tions against the Democracy of this system, we 
find him retreating to the theory of the Eldership as a retort. Thus he replies to Bernard, 
when expressly charged by him with putting the " power of Christ " into *' the body of the 
coagregatton, the multitude called the Church " ( Works^ Vol. ii. p. 7), " on the contrary we 
profess the bishops, or elders, to be the only ordlnaxy governers in the (Hiurch," etc And in hia 
"/iM( and necessary Apology^** he says, ( Works, Vol. Ui. p 42, 48), " but now lest any should 
take occasion, either by the things here spoken by us, or elsewhere of us, to ooncdTe, that we either 
exercise amongst ourselves, or would thrust upon others, any popular or demoeratical Church 
government; may it please the (^luistisn reader to make estimate of both our Judgment and 
practice hi this pohit, according to the three declarations fbUowing." He then goes on — with 
other statements — to suggest what was doubtless the method in which his own mind harmon- 
ised the two conflicting positions which he held, namely : " it appertains to the people freely to 
Tote in Sections and Judgments of the Church. In iMpect of the other, we make ascount it 
behoTes the Elders to gorem the people, even m their voting.^^ " Let the Elders publicly pro- 
pound, and order all things in the CHiureh, and so give their sentence on them j let them reprove 
them that rin, oonvince the gainsayers, comfort the repentant, and so administer all things ac- 
cording to the piescrlpt of Ood's word : let the people of lUth give their assent to thtdr Elders' 
holy and lawftil administration : that so the ecclesiastical elections and censures may be ratified ^ 
and put into solemn execution by the Elders, either in the ordination of olSfiers after election, 
or exoommunication of offiinders after obstinacy in sin." 
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concerning it in the Church at Amsterdam, under the charge of 
Francis Johnson and Henrjr Ainsworth, as Pastor and Teacher. The 
former, with a portion of the Church, desired to restrict Church 
power to the Elders and officers ; the latter to lodge it in the entire 
membership. Robinson consistently proposed, as a plan of settling 
the difficulty, that all the business of the Church should first be con- 
sidered and resolved on by the Presbytery privately, and then sub- 
mitted to the membership for confirmation only; but the proposition 
was not accepted, and the Church was divided into two, upon the 
issue.^ 

It looks very much as if Robinson and his Church, while yet in 
Leyden, were tacitly distrustful of the practical efiect upon their fun- 
damental principle of the power of the people under Christ, of that 
theory of five distinct offices which they yet nominally held to be 
the demand of Scripture for every Church ; for Gov. Bradford tells 
US that, although they had sometimes near three hundred communi- 
cants, nor were ^ at all inferior in able men," they had ^ not so many 
officers as the other " [Church at Amsterdam], and mentions only the 
Pastor, one Ruling Elder, and three Deacons, as serving them in 
Leyden;^ while Elder Brewster's place was never filled there, so 
that, for the last &ve years of Robinson's life, his Church was officered 
only by Pastor and Deacons,' although, by the express agreement of 
parting, those who staid, and those who went, were each to be " an 
absolute Church of themselves."* However this may have been, 
that terrible ^democracy' — which was such a bugbear in England, 



1 See Robinaon^s WorkB, Vol. lU. p. 464, etc. 

The ol^tioa to ftueh aa wFangement — by ▼bkh ihe Blden were to toll the people what to 
Toto, and then the people were to vote accordingly — that it degraded the action of the body 
of the Church to a men Ihroe, and really left them in the hands of the Pieebytery, as fully as 
Presbyterianism itself, does not appear to haye occurred to Robinson ; — who seems to have 
been mainly solicitous to reconcile his misintarpratotion of 1 Tim. t : 17, eto., with those texts 
which deposito all power in the membership ; and who, not sedng that the faievitable drift of 
his opinions, on the whole, was toward democracy in Church and State, was not disposed to sub- 
mit them to the popular odium then associated with sentiments of that description. 

s ** Dialogue between Young Men and Aiuie$U Men^''^ eto., in Toung's Guronides o/fty- 
mouthy p. 456. 

* Boger White writes to Got. Bradfbrd, glTlng the sad Inlbrmation of Robinson's death, and 
descifbes the condition of the bereaved Church as '* wanting him and all Church goTemers, 
not having one at present that is a governing of&oer [«'. «., a Preaching, Teaching, or Ruling 
Elder] amongst us." — See Letter, in Young's Chronidte ofFlymouthy p. 479. 

< See Toung'0 Ckronidee qf Bymouthy p. 77; also Oov. Bradford's Flimouth PUmteUionf 
p. 42. 
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and which, only after the long process of years, by its seen and felt 
safety and benefit, conquered the prejudices of the aristocratic ' gentle- 
men' of Massachusetts — was a legitimate outgrowth of the Leyden 
teachings, and became a practical necessity in the state in that condi- 
tion of affairs in which the Plymouth Colonists vacated the Mayflower. 
The facts that, in the Providence of God, Robinson did not accompany 
his Church on its emigration, and that they failed of obtuning Mr. 
Crabe,^ while, by their hope of Robinson's following, they were long 
kept from choosing another Pastor, and so continued under Ruling 
Elder Brewster, (who was practically their Pastor, although he did 
not administer the Sacraments ^) enabled th^Plynffnnth ^!^^n1Y;>| tn-try 
thoroughly the experiment of a more popular gavemm ent t h an the ir 
creed' would have favored ; and doubtless had its influence in higbt- 
ening t&eir'ikUb tn the practical vakie of the demuciallc priBcipl».in 
the Church, as well as in the state... Certain it is that the tap root 
b6th of American Ouiiglegationalism, and of American Democratic 
Republicanism, runs its deepest and vitalest fibers back into the doo- 
trines of Robinson, as Providentially developed and self-harmonized 
in the practice of the Plymouth company.^ Their study was rather 
cf _the^ ActsjthaiLof the~£pistles ; -their, maia ^niJieayQi^jypmdnce 
exactly the Apostolic pattern '^-t^ where, they found inore_jiLJhe 
denSomicyiTf'tfae' SclToa of thn wh o to - C hu roh, than they f^^f^ ^^ the 

1 See Robert duhman's Letter, in Got. Bradibrd^s Ftimoutk FtanteUion. p. 68. 

s " Now touching ye question propoonded by jon, I jndg it not lawfbll Ibr jon, bdng a 
Bnling Elder, ee (Bom. zii: 7, 8, & 1 Tim. t : 17) opposed to tlie Elders that teach & ezhorto 
and labore in ye irord and doctrine, to which y« sacraments are anexed, to administer them ; 
norconTenient if It weie lawftill."— /2o6tiu<m'« ^* Letter to Sder Bteweter,^* A. D. 1628, in Btad- 
ford*s "JftmoirfA Pton/ottVm," p. 106. 

s " Ifany phlloiophers have since appeared, who haye, In labored treatises, endeairorod to 
prove the doctrine, that the rights of men are unalienable, and nations have bled to defend and 
enforce them, yet in this dark age, the age of despotism and superstition, when no tongue 
daied to assert, and no pen to write this bold and noTel doctrine — which was then as much at 
defiance with common opinion as with actual power, (of which the monarch was then held to be the 
sole fountain, and the theory was unlTersal, that all popular righto were granted by the crown) 
— in this remote wfldemess, amongst a small and unknown band of wandering outcaste, the prin- 
ciple that the toiU of the majonty of the people shaU govern was first oonceiTed, and was flxst 
practically eswmplified. The Pilgxims, from their notions of pximitiTe Ghristiaaity, the fovce 
of cixcumstances, and that pure moral foeling which is the oflbpring of true religion, discorered 
a truth in the science of gOTemment which liad been concealed for ages. On the bleak shore 
of a barren wilderness, in the midst of desolation, with the blasto of winter howling around 
them, and surrounded with dangen in their most awfbl and appalling forms, the Pilgrims of 
Iieyden laid the foundatkm of American liberty.^*— BayhVs* ** Old Colony.^* Vol. i. p. 29. 

4 See an eloquent axgument in Edward Wltts]ow*B Britf Narration, in Toung*8 Ilymonth 
CkromUUs. pp. 886-408. 
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aristocrac;^ of ruling by an Eljtecahip. So that gradually, yet inevi- 
{ably, they seem to have drifted on the stream of Providence to the 
oonclnsion that the practical remedy for all perplexity growing out of 
needless Church offices, was to let them quietly die out of usage. 

It is well known that — through the ^ indefatigable and ubiquitous 
Dr. Fuller"^ — the Plymouth Colony had great influence over the 
Church foundations which were afterwards laid in the Massachusetts 
Colony, nor is it matter of doubt that that influence was not of a 
character to weaken the effect of the democratic principle upon the 
general mind. It was only after many years,^ and many struggles,' 



1 See Tonng^B JPfymimth CkronieUs, p. 228 ; alao ClMkl Congregatumal CHwrehes o/Mas$»- 
dkusttu, pp. 7-0. 

s In 1686, John Gotten wrote to Loid Bay end Seal, in nply to hb (and Lord Brooked) pn>> 
poeals of oonditkma on which they, and other " penone of qnali^ *' mii^t be Induced to &Tor 
New SngUmd with their p ron e n ce : " Democraoy, I do not coneeyre tliat eter God did ordeyne 
as a litt gOTemment eytfaer Ihr Chnrch or Gommonwealth. If the peq;»le be goremon, who 
shall be goremed ? " [ AncAtiuon, Tol. i. p. 487.] So we find Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, 
In 1662 (in his WhoUtome Cmtat/or a time of Liberty)^ using the following language : " though 
the estate of the Church be demoeratical and popular, and hence no public admlnlstratkms or 
otdinances are to be administered publicly, without notice and consent of the Church, yet the 
government of it under Christ the Mediator and Monarch of his Ghnreh, it Is aristocratlcal, 
and by some chief, gifted by Christ, ehosen by the people to rule them in the name of Christ, 
who are unable and unfit to be all rulers themselTes ; and to east off these, or not to be ruled 
by «hese, U to cast off Christ," etc.— WbrJ». (Ed. 186&) Tol. ifl. p. 882. And so late as 1702, 
we find Cotton Mather, while acknowledging that " partly through a pr^udice against the 
office [of Ruling Bder], and partly — indeed chiefly — through a penwy of men well qualified 
ft» the discharge of it. as it has been heretofore ondeiBtood and appUed, our churches are now 
generaUy destitute of such helps in goremment," pleadhig that the Elders (i. e., the Presbytery 
of Teaching and Ruling Elders in each Church), should •' haye a n$^ativ on the Totes of the 
brethren ; " on the ground that, " to take away the negative of the Elders, or the necessity of 
their consent unto such acts," is to '' lake ateay all government whatsoeTer, and it Is to turn 
the whole * regbnen of the Church * into a pure * democracy ! * ^—Magnolia, Tol. ii. pp. 289, 249. 

• Some of the shifts which were adopted in order to save the power of the Eldership on the 
one side, and of the membership on the other, seem now truly laughable ; thou^ grare mat- 
ters enough at the time. In 1686-7, seTeral Puritan clergymen in Old England, sent over 
thirty-two questions in regard to the fiu^ts of Church matters here, to which answer was re- 
quested. The tenor of the questions would indicate a feeling of distrust in England lest the Col- 
onists here were getthig on too tut in fireedom, and one of them (Ques. 17) asks, in so many 
words, " whether, in TOtlng, doe the major part alwayee, or at any tinUy carry eeelesiatticall 
matter$ loith you," eto. TO this it was duly replied, for substance, that if the " Elders and 
mnjpt part of the Church " agree, all is weU. If dissent Is made, the brothers dissenting an 
patiently heard, and if they dissent on good grounds [the " Elders and major part of the 
Church " of course being the Judges], the ** whole Church wiU readily yield.** If not, the dis- 
sentients are ^* admonished," — and so " standing under censure their vote is nullified." After 
fhrther detail, the answer naively ooodndes : '* these courses, with God's presence and blessing 
(which usually aooompany his ordinance), faithftilly taken and fhUowed, wiU prsTail either to 
settie one unanimous oonsent in the thing, or, at least, to preserve peace in the Oimth by the 
dissenters' submission to the judgment of the tmvorpar^"— See lUt's Sed. Hut, ^New Sng- 
tana, ToL L pp. 276-282, and pp. 880-886. 

9 
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however, that the fundamental tenets of the Congregational churches 
were harmonized with themselves, and put into a position of logical 
repose, bj the straight-forward recognition of the Supreme power — 
under Christ — of the membership of each Church over its own 
afiairs. The Elders (at least, the Teachmg Elders) of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony — who had mostly left England as Nonconformists, 
and not as Separatists, and whose ideas of hierarchal and priestly 
power, were by no means yet clarified — were a long time in becom- 
ing convinced that matters Ecclesiastical could be trusted to go right 
without some absolute control, as well as guidance, from themselves. 
Synod after Synod was held for the settlement of doctrine «Bd prac- 
tices^ and^it wa s. J ong beforo tho ve t o pow e r , ef; a s they phrased it, 
* ih^nf gft^ip^ of tl^ ^ liffi t ) w ftfl r rlin qu iihrd, u nd roi t g ninr d i n t hn ^ 
convicticm^ jth^Litia-safa>io trust the membership of a Church, li&der 
CE^rist^ to maaage<«U it» afiam witii nothing -moFa4hanJthe leading 
and instruction of those officers whirh it has ohoflnn for that purpose. 
JoEn Wise — writing in 1717 — is, so far as we know, the first of the 
New England Theologians, who was not afraid to state, and demon- 
strate, the proposition that '< Democracy is Christ's government, in 
Church and State." * And his vigorous " Vindication of the Grovem- 
ment of the New England churches," not only had immense influence 
in removing aU obstacles out of the way of a consistent holding of 
their own principles by Congregationalists, but also in preparing the 
country for the Revolutionary struggle. But even he was not yet 
clear on the subject of Ruling Elders.' 

In the long run, the strongest Scriptural truths in a mixed and 
partially discordant creed may be relied on to work themselves clear, 
and control the whole ; and so, in the end, it came to pass that the 
democratic principle strengthened its power over the Puritan doctrine 
until it sloughed off the excrescence of the Ruling Eldership, even in 
name, and placed the system upon a self-complete and simple basis, 
which, in subsequent working, has proved itself to be in no respect 



1 Got. Wlnthxop giTM aooount of three, held xvepeottrelj in 1S87, 1648, end 1617. Vol. I. 
p. 287 ; Vol. 11. pp. 186, 904, 209, 806, 880. SaTage's WintMrop, Bd. 1868. Others wera rabae- 
quently conTened. In reference to the theory of Synods held by oar fitthers in Massachusetts, 
see the Cambridge Platfiyrm, Chap, xri., and Hather's Magnolia, Vol. IL p. 248, etc. ; also. 
Hooker's ** Survey of the Afmme," etc. Part. ill. pp. 1-69. 

> See Bancroft, Vol. ii. p. 429. 

> See Chunka* Qttarrel Btpoused, Pet It. 
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liable to the fears which were expressed with regard to it, by those 
who still fondly clung to the old encumbrance.^ 

The custom of choosing Buling Elders hardly became, at first, a 
universal one in the churches of New England,' while, in fifty years 
from the settlement of the country, it had gone into comparative 
disuse ; ' and has long since disappeared altogether,^ leaving a record 
behind it which well illustrates the acute remark made of it by one of 
the leading civilians of 1760, that ^ the multiplying unnecessaiy and 
mere nominal officers, or officers whose duties and privileges are not 
with certainty agreed upon and determined, seems rather to have a nat- 
ural tendency to (Uscord and contention, than to harmony and peace." ^ 

In brief, then, it may be said of the Ruling Eldership of our Pil- 
grim Fathers, that it was an illogical and unscriptural, — and therefore 

1 Joshna Soottow (A. D. 1601) published a most morlog appeal, under the title of " Old Men's 
Ttars for their «um DeeietuionSf mixed with Fean of their and their Posterities^ further fatting 
qfffrom New BngUuuPs Primitive Constitution," in which, after monmfVilly inquiring " where 
ore the Raling EldexB, who ae poztets were wont to inspect oar Sanctuary gatet, and to take a 
torn upon the walls ? " etc., he adds, " it la qoeatloned by aome among ua, whether auch an offi- 
cer \)9jure divino, or any rule for them in God^a word, which oocaaiona a Reverend Elder to take 
up the argument against such, and bewails the neglect of them in the churches, aa a aad omen 
of their turning popular or prekuiealf and If ao, then to be regulated either by Lord Brethreny 
or Lord Bishops. la not tliia a great derogation from Christ's authority to say, that deacons 
may serve the churches* turn, who may officiate to do these Elders* woric ? Is it not a prefer- 
enee of mon*s politics beftnce Christ's institutes ? Did not the practice of men's prudentials 
prove the ruin of the churches and rise of Antkhrist? "— See Savage's Winthrop, Vol. i. p 88. 

s See Clatk's Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts, p. 98. 

* See Hutchinson, Vol. I. p. 426 ; Savage's Winthrapf Vol. i. p. 87. 

4 Elder Brewater was the only Ruling Elder In the Pliymouth Colony (as well aa Church), dur- 
ing the flrat twenty-mine years of Its eziatanoe ; Mr. Thomas Cuahman, the first chosen by 
them in thia country, having been elected in 1649 — five years alter Brawater'a decease. Elder 
Cushman aerved the Church until hla much lamented death, in 1891. Ic 1609, the Church 
filled the vacancy by the election of Dea. Thomaa Fkunee, who officiated until his death, at the 
age of 99, in 1746 ; and waa the laat who auatained the office in Plymouth. (See Steele'a *' Ch^f 
of the PUgrimjy" p. 896, and Thaeher'a J^story ofBymouth, pp. 270-285.) The name of but 
one Ruling Elder appeara upon the records of the Old South Church in Boston, though it is 
supposed others were chosen, without record (See Wisner's History of the Old South Chxrdi, 
p. 79.) The present meeting house (built A. D. 1780), originally contained an elevated **Elder's 
Seat," above the *' Deacon-s Seat," and below the pulpit. The last record on the books of the 
First Church in Boston, of the election of a Ruling Elder Is believed to be of date August 8, 
1101. An efftvt was made in the New Brick Church, in 1785, to reintroduce this "obsolete " 
office, but, in Nov. 1786, only one person had been Ibund to accept the office, and the Church 
voted not to cboom another. Mr. William Paikman (choaen Sept. 1748, died 1776-6) was the 
last Ruling Elder of the New North Church. (Appendix. Wisner's Old South, p 80 ) It ap- 
pears from Dr. FelVs History of Salem, that the North (Thurnh in that town, in 1326, " as the 
only continuation of an andont custom," chose Jacob Ashton, Ruling Elder. Probably this may 
have b<>en the last instance of such an election by any Oongregatiooal Church of New England. 
(Pelfs Safem. Vol. H. p 608.) 

• Hutckmson, Vol. I. p. 436. 
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tempoTaiy — concessioiiy in part, to the too literal sense of two or three 
texts which they were in a most unfortunate position rightlj to inter- 
pret, and in part to the spirit of the age ; that it never, either in their 
theory or their practice, approximated to the Presbyterian idea of the 
Ruling Eldership ; and that its entire disuse — throwing its old func- 
tions partly upon the Pastor, partly upon the Deacons, partly upon 
the *^ Examining Committee " ^ (where one exists), and partly upon 
the membership at large — is a thing which causes the denomination 
no regret, except that it had not earlier entered as a tranquilizing ele- 
ment into some of the anxieties of the Fathers. 

8. The seeond eUus of permanent officers set hy Christ in his 
Churches — for the care of their temporal concerns — are caBed 
Deacons. This is made sure by the record of the appointment of the 
*^ seven," in the Acts ; by the records and precepts of the Epistles \ 
and by the testimony of early history. 

(1.) Let us examine the record of tJie Acts of the Aposdes^ 
Reference has been already made to this.' The simple facts were 
that — in consequence of 'murmuring' from the foreign, or Greek- 
speaking portion of the Church, as if they had not received their 
equitable share of the daily distribution of food, etc., * as every man 
had need'*— the Apostles — *at whose feet' (t. e. in whose sole con- 
trol) the whole matter had been previously ' laid ' — called the whole 

1 We haTB been warrj to aee oooMional miggMtioDA to the effect that it mi^t be irell tat 
oar dfiDomination to x«yiTe this ofBoe, or to um the name u a deeignation Ihr the <* fiiinining 
oommittee " — it being anumed that there would be a fltnees In such an appUoatton. It is tzne 
that that oommittee nsuallj perfbrma a purt of the aerrioe wliieh UMd to be done by Uib Rul* 
ing Udut — in pa?ing the way tn the admiwion of new members to the Church, eto. But 
this was not that Ainotioin of the Ruling Blders firam which they were namtd. That was such 
an approach to a real control orer the Church — doing its woric, and then permitting it to 
assent to, and confirm their acts — ss id totally at Tarlance with the true principles <^ Congregi^ 
tlonalism Mr. Eddy — a late eminent lawyer of the Old Colony, of wide renown in our churches 
—says in the "Book" of the Church in Middleborongh, to which he belonged, **we hare 
ne?«r had any Ruling Elders in this Church. There is not much in a name.^* [Book^ p. S9.] 
But there ts a good deal in a * name.' if it will mislead Presbyterians into the idea— as it often 
has, in reference to our early history —that we are either aping their system, or approaching it. 
There Is no possible resemblance between our *' examining committees," (renewed erery year, 
and simply preparing business for the Church's rote — often without even recommending 
action, yea or nay, upon the propositions which they make), and a Presbyterian Sessloii 
chosen for life, and nltimating the business of the Church — without its presence, and, Ukely 
enough, without ito knowledge or consent. W«r go for calling things by their right names, and 
for leaving the old yoke which our fothers were not able to bear, to rot wliere they left it, 
afield. 

t AotiTi:l-4}. >8eepsge]fi. « Chaps. tt : 46 ; iv : 86. 
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Church together, and declaring it was * not reason * that the sole care 
of both the temporal and spiritual exigencies of the multitude of be- 
lievers should longer remain upon them, desired the Church to choose 
seven * men of honest report,' to whom * this business ' might be en- 
trusted. ' The saying pleased the whole multitude,' and thej chose 
Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas, 
a proselyte of Antioch ; ^ whom the Apostles then publicly and sol- 
emnly * appointed ' to * serve tables.' 

Four things seem to be self-evident in this narrative, namely : that 
these seven were appointed to take the charge of the temporalities of 
the Church, and particularly of the distribution of its charities to its 
poor members ; that they were chosen by the free suffrage of the 
brotherhood , that they were set apart to their woric by prayer and 
the laying on of the hands of the Apostles ; and — since every Chris- 
tian Church has * temporalities ' which require somebody's care and 
thou<rht — that here was intended to be given a hint and pattern for 
the copying of every such organization to the world's end.* It is true 
that these seven are never called * Deacons ' in the Acts, but only 
< the seven , * but it is likely that this grew out of the fact that the 
office was so familiarly known as not to need special naming,^ as the 
Apostles were fiuniliarly called * the twelve/ * Moreover, they are, 
for substance, named ' Deacons,* in the very Greek words which re- 
cord the work to which they were chosen (v. 2), which are diaxovltv 
•tganiJ^ais — cUakotiein trapezais ; which literally mean to deacon 



1 (( ThflM »»""«■ axe off Orttky but ^re eannot tbenoe infer that thie leren were all HeUeoiflts ; 
the Apostlea Philip and Andrew bore Greek names, but wen* certainly not Hellenists. . . The 
title of * daocona * la nowhere applied to these aeTen in Scripture, nor does the word oooor in 
the Acts at all. In 1 Tim. iii : 8, etc., there is no absolute identification of the duties of dea- 
cons with those allotted to these seTcn, but, at the same time, nothing to imply that they were 
diOeient And d»iy«Xiyro», Terse 10, seems to refer to our naprvpovpiivovi^ Terse 8. . . . The 
only one of Ibese seTen mentioned in the subsequent history (oh. xzi : 8) is called ^Wiinoi 
ioayyt\tffr?lij probably ftom the success granted him as recorded In ch. Tiii : 12. In these 
early days tttlea sprung out of realities, and wera not yet mm hlenurehichal clasalflcatlona."— 
Alfivd. Cmn. Acts Ti : 6. Vol. U. p. 67. 

« " Manenta ratione, manet ipsa lex.»» » Chap. «d . 8, 

* "Norlsltanyobjeetton, that in Acts xxl: 8, they •» merely called *<A« «»«i»,'lbraa the 
name of Deacon was then the fisual appellation of a certain class of ofiloers in the Church, Lake 
uses this ezpiesaion to distinguish them ftom others of the same name, Just as ♦«*« iiw/w » de- 
noted the Apostles."— Neander. Ptanttng and Training^ etc. p 84, note. 

• See Matt. xxtI • 14, 20, 47 } Mark iT : 10 , Ti : 7; Ix: 86; x : 88 ; xl:ll; xIt: 10,17,20, 
48; Lukeviii:l; ix:12; XTiii:8l, xxii:8,4Sr; JohaTi: 67,71; xx;a4; AotaTi:2; lOor. 
xt: 6 
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[t. e. to officiate as deacons at] tables * — dutawltv being the verb ex- 
pressing the activity of the noun dtdxovog — dimkonos — * deacon.' 

It has been urged that this office existed before this date. Mosheim, 
KuinGel, Olshausen and even Whatelj have supposed that the ' young 
men/ ^ who carried out the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira, were the 
deacons of the Church at Jerusalem. But the weight of authority is 
against this theory, and common sense condemns it 

(2.) The records and precepts in the Epistles, afford farther evi" 
dence of the fact that the deaconship is the second^ and temporal^ office 
in the Church. Paul, in writing to the Philippians, addresses '' the 
saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi, with the Bishops and 
Deacons^ ^ showing that, so far as this Church was concerned, this 
office had existence then — a. d. 63, — probably thirty years after the 
choice of Stephen and his fellows at Jerusalem. 

And, in addressing Timothy,* the same Apostle, after having given 
at length the qualifications to be regarded by the Churches in their 
choice of Pastors, proceeds to say, ^ likewbe must the Deacons be 
grave, not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
lucre ; holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And 
let these also first be proved ; then let them use the office of a Dear 
con, being found blameless," etc These directions clearly imply 
PauFs judgment that the office of a Deacon was the second, and — since 
he names no other besides the Pastor — the only office in the Church 
remaining to be referred to, while the nature of his counsel would in- , 
dicate his care to secure the selection of such men as would be emi- 
nently suitable to its peculiar functions. It is true that the specific 
duties connected with this office in the 6th of Acts, are not here re- 
counted, but, evidently, because they were so well understood that 
there was no need of it ; so that Paul — assuming that every Chris- 
tian knew then, as now, what are the duties of a Deacon — proceeded 
to speak of the quaUfications which he needs to possess, to secure the 
due discharge of those duties. 

(3.) The history of the early days establishes the fact that the of' 



> Sm DftTtdflon's EuU$. P6L. of N«w Test. (pp. 167-170), for a thorough examination and 
refftitatton of this theory. See also Hoeheim ( Comm. tU reb. Ckr. etc. p. 114, etc.) Mack ( Gmi- 
mMntaryber die Paetoral-brie/e^ p 209), and Kuinoel, Meyer, and Olahawien (on Acts t : 6, and 
t1 : 1) ; alio (}onybeare and Homon (St. Ploii/, i. p. 466.) 

s Phil. 1:1. • 1 Tim. 8 : 1-15. 
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fice of Detican tcas^ in primitive times, the second and only office in 
the Church, and had the care of its temporal affairs, Neandeb 
says, ** besides these [the Presbyter-Bishops], we find only one other 
Church office in the Apostolic age ; that of Deacons. The duties of 
this office were, from the beginning, simply external, as it was insti* 
tuted in the first place, according to Acts vi., to assist in the distribu- 
tion of alms. The care of providing for the poor and sick of the 
communities, to which many other external duties were af^rward 
added, devolyed particularly on this office.*' ^ Guericke 8ay«, *' the 
second Ecclesiastical office in the single Church, was that of Deacon 
(z/ioxoyoc — diakofioi^ Phil i : 1 ; 1 Tim iii : 8, 12), of whom originally 
there were seven. This office was at first established for the coUeo 
tion and distribution of alms, and for the care of the poor and the 
sick," eta' Schaff says, ^ Deacons, or helpers, appear first in the 
Church of Jerusalem, seven in number, appointed in consequence of 
a complaint of the Hellenistic Christians that their widows were neg- 
lected in favor of the Hebrew Christians. The example of that 
Church was followed in all the other congregations, though without 
particular regard to the number seven. The office of these deacons, 
according to the narrative in Acts, was, to attend to the wants of the 
poor and the sick. To this work, a kind of pastoral care of souls very 
naturally attached itself; since poverty and sick-ness afford the best 
occasions and the most urgent demand for edifying instruction and 
consolation. Hence living faith and exemplary conduct were neces- 
sary qualifications for the office of Deacon." * Kurtz says, *^ Con- 
joined with, but subordinate to, the office of Presbyter or Bishop, 
of which the Apostles themselves for so considerable time discharged 
the duties at Jerusalem, was the office of Deacon. It was first insti- 
tuted by the Apostles, with consent of the people, for the purpose of 
caring for the poor and the sick at Jerusalem. Thence it spread to 
most other Christian oommunitieV' ^tc^ Coleman says, " Besides 
the £lders, there was, in the Apostolical and Primitive ages of the 
Church, only one other office — that of Deacon. The specific duty 
to which the Deacons were originally appointed, was to assist in the 
distribution of alms. The care of providing for the poor, the sick, 

t '* General History of Chrisiian Religum <md Chttrehf^^ eto Vol. i. p. 188. (Tomy'a Tnnt.) 
• Shedd's Ouerukf. Vol. i. p. 100. • History qfth* Onstitm Ckurehj p. IM. 

4 Text Book of Church Hittonf, p. 68 
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and of bestowing other needM attentions npon the members of the 
community, for the relief of those who were occupied with the duties 
of the ministrj, devolved upon them.** ^ 

This office did not escape perversion in the general corruption 
which soon came upon the churches. When Bishops were elevated 
above pastors, deacons were raised out of the ranks of the laitj, and 
made a third order in the ministry. As early as the time when 
Ignatius is claimed to have written the epistles called by his name, 
there are symptoms of this change,' and in the third century it became 
BtiU clearer.* The Puritans re-discovered and re-introduced the 
office as it was known to the Apostles and the Primitive Church, but 
to this day, the Hierarchal churches pervert it as the third order of 
the clergy.* 

4. Both Fcufors (or BishopSy or JSlders, or Teachers), and DeO' 
consy are to be chosen and set apart by the Churchy from its own mem- 
bershxp. Here are three points, namely: that the Church is to 
elect; to ordain — or otherwise set apart to office, its Pastor and 
Deacons ; and that that election should be from among its own mem- 
bership. 

(1.) Every Church is to elect its Pastor or Pastors, and Deacons. 
That is, the right and duty of such election is resident in the Church, 
and not in any other power or body whatsoever. This has been 
already sufficiently dwelt upon.^ 

(2.) Every Church is to ordain — or otherwise set apart to office 
— its PastoTy or Pastors, and Deacons. To many minor offices — 
such as Clerk, Treasurer, Committees, and the like — election, with 
notification, is a sufficient ' setting apart ; ' and this, the nature of the 
transaction necessarily implies, must be done by the Church. The 
only question is whether, when the Church has chosen its Deacons, 
or its Pastor, and notified them, any further and special action is 
requisite on the part of the Church, or of any other party, in order so 

1 Ancient Christiamtf, p. 96. 

S *'0u yikp 0p(aft&rta¥ Kat iroreSy ttvtv itdKovoif aXXa iKicXfiotaf 0so9 iitfipirat.^^ — E^st. 
ad TraU. Seo. U. p. 96. 

* See ApostoUc Constitutions, ill. e. 19 ; U. e. 67 ; abo Jiutin ICartTr, ApoL i. c. 67 ; also 
Iflodore, in o. 1. sec. 18, Diss, zxi ; Also Cone. Trident, s. xziU. c. 17. 

4 See Congregational QuaruHy^ Vol. i. (1869.) pp. 66-70. • See pp. 40-42. 
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to ^set' them 'over' the Body, that all the functions of their offices may 
be rightly administered ? This question may be answered from the 
proprieties of the case, from the Scripture record, and from the 
usage of the past 

(a.) The proprieties of the case suggest that induction into, and 
entrance upon the duties of, offices of so much weight and solem- 
nity, may suitably be connected with some service of special conse- 
cration of the new incumbent to those duties, and of special suppli- 
cation to God, — that he may have grace to discharge them wisely 
and welL Such service — aside from its probable relation to 6od*s 
pleasure in the matter — may be regarded as naturally tending, on 
the one hand, to highten the beginner's conception of the importance 
of the work which he undertakes, and so to increase his humility, 
prayerfulness, and self-consecration ; and, on the other, to deepen those 
convictions in the minds of the Church which may lead them to all 
due submission, respect, and cooperation. So that a merely reasona- 
ble view of the matter would prompt some ceremony of induction into 
these high offices ; and suggest that since the Church, under Christ, 
is supreme in the matter, she should assume the sole responsibility 
of that ceremony. So far as the office of Deacon is concerned, there 
is no contact between the appointing Church and the sisterhood, so 
that that comity and cooperation which create the diffei'ence between 
Congregationalism and Independency, make no claim that, with re- 
gard to the incumbency of this office, conference should be had with 
other churches. In the case of the Pastor* however, the ^Eict is differ- 
ent He sustains a qucui relation to all Congregational churches, as 
well as to that Church which has chosen him. He is to be recognized 
by other churches, as the Pastor of his own Church; and, in ex- 
change with their Pastors, and in the varied courtesies and activities 
of the Pastoral life, all neighboring Congregational churches have an 
interest in his personal ability, discretion, and soundness in the faith. 
It is, therefore, a prompting of the cooperative and Congregational 
spirit, that, when a Church has made choice of its Pastor, it invite 
its sbter churches to assemble, by their Pastors and appointed lay 
delegates, to review their action, and examine the candidate for their 
Pastorship, that so — being satisfied of the suitableness of both — 
they may pronounce the benediction of the fraternity of the churches 
upon the union, and extend the right hand of cordial fellowship from 
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that fraternity to the new coiner. And, in token of its honesty in the 
transaction, and by way of concentrating upon the act which sets its 
Pastor in his place, all the weight of character and piety in Council 
assembled, it is every way suitable and fraternal for the Church to 
confide to these gathered representatives of the fraternity, its power 
of setting its Pastor in office over itself. And this is called ordina- 
tion — which is the mere formal consummation of the act of election, 
and consecration of the elected officer to his new duties. The power 
which sets the new Pastor over his Church, is Christ, the Great 
Head, speaking through the Church. Therefore, the power which 
should formally call the new officer to his work, should be the Church 
speaking for Christ its Great Head. 

(b,) The New Testament view of ordination is very simple, and 
would never have been misunderstood, but for the muddling of its 
clear stream by hierarchal influence. The word 'ordain' — in the 
apparent sense of a solemn setting apart to the functions of office — 
is found only twice.^ The first instance is in the 14th of Acts, 
(v. 23), where it is said of Paul and Barnabas, that when they had 
* ordained them Elders in every Church," etc., they commended them 
[the converts of Lystra, and loonium, and Antioch] to the Lord, and 
passed on to Pisidia and Pamphilia. The second, is where Paul de- 
clares that he left Titus (Tit i : 5) in Crete, "" to ordain Elders " in 
every city, etc. Careful examination, however, reveals the fact that 
the first of these passages simply teaches us that the Apostles 
promptedy and secured^ the choice and service of Elders in every 
Church — without any implication of any ceremony whatever of the 
induction of these Elders to office ; ^ and that the second, merely re- 

1 other apparent fautancoa are only apparent. For example, oar translation makoB Paul 
■ay (1 Tim. ii : 7), " I am ordained a preacher, and an Apostle," etc. But the Greek is ireOnv 
lyCt Ktfpvl «at dwdvT'iXofy which simply means (see Alfbrd, in loeo)^ " I -was piaetd as a herald 
and Apostle/' etc. ; which carries no such sense as is eonveyed by the word '* ordinatioa.'* So 
our translation says (Mark 111 : 14) that Christ " ordained twelre, that th^ should be with 
him," etc. But the Qreek here is ital iwotnatv ^cj^cca, which suggests nothing more than 
that he selected out and appointed twelTe to be Apostles, etc. (See Alfbrd, Alexander, and 
Owen, in loco.) So, again, our translation says that Peter (Acts i : 22) told the disciples that 
one " must be ordained " to be a witness, with the eleren, <^ the r esur rec ti on of Christ. But 
here the Greek is naftrvpa rjff dpaoraototf dvrdv oir hitiv ytvloBat^ etc., which means no 
more than that *" one must be made (i. e. chosen) to be a witness," etc. 

* '* The word 'ordain ' we now use in an Ecclesiastical sense, to denote a setting apart to an 
oflloe by the imposition of hands. But it is evident that the word here Is not employed in that 
■ansa. . . . The word here refers simply to an election or appointment of tlie Elders." — Barnes. 
Comment. Acts xIt : 28. 
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peats the sense of the first, impljing action on the part of Titus, 
resembling that of Paul and Barnabas^ — there being no hint, in 
either case, of any thing of a character like what is commonly called 
< ordination' in our time. Naturally enough — being themselves 
Bishops and ordained clergy, in the High Church sense — King 
James' translators took it for granted that Paul and Barnabas and 
Titus must have made what they [the translators] understood by 
ordination, a part of the business of organizing the work of the Elder- 
ship with the churches, and that view colored their rendering ; but, 
as every scholar can see, there is no hint of such ' ordination ' in the 
Greek. Fairly translated, and unmodified by any coloring from sub- 
sequent unscriptural Ecclesiastical usage, these texts would never 
have suggested any such act as that which is called ^ ordination,' by 
the common speech of men. 

The true Scriptural ground of ordination is found in other pas- 
sages — like that which informs us^ that afler the Holy Ghost had 
desired the ^ separation ' of Barnabas and Saul to the ministry unto 
the Gentiles, the Church at Antioch, after fasting and prayer, ^ laid 
their hands on them," and sent them to their work ; and those where 
Paul directs Timothy to ^ neglect not the gift that is in him, which 
was given him by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery ; ' ' and also commands him ' to lay hands suddenly on no 
man.' ^ These texts, taken in connection with the general tenor of 
the Bible, warrant the inference that it was the way of the Apostolic 
days, to set apart Grospel laborers to a new work,' by prayer and the 

Bee, &]«>, Haokefet, Oaltin, Alexander, Enemus, Grotius, and Alford, in loco. Alford Bayi, 
** the word will not bear Jerome^s sense of ' laying on of hands, * adopted by Boman Catholic 
•zpodton. (Vol. ii. p. 147-) See, alao, pp. 15-17 of thJa boo 

1 Barnes says again, on this text, — *^ the word ' wdain * has now acquired a technical slgnl- 
fleation wliich it cannot be shown that it has in the New Testament. . . But the word used 
here does not necessarily conrey this meaning, or imply that Titus was to go through what 
would now be called *an ordinatiton scrrice,' ^* etc. {Comment, on Titu* i : 5.) Calvin says on 
this text ; " Ho [Paul] does not give permission to Titus, that he alone may do every thing in 
this mattor, and may place over the churches those whom he thinks fit to appoint to be bish- 
ops ; but only bids him preside, as moderator, at the elections, which is quite necessary. This 
mode of expression is very common. In the same manner, a consul, or regent, or dictator is 
«dd to have * created consuls,* on account of having presided over the public assembly In elect- 
ing them. Thus also Luke relates that Paul and Barnabas * ordained Elders in every Church/* 
etc. ( Oommtnt on Tit. i : 6. Calvin Tnntiation Society's translation^ p. 290.) Conybeare and 
Howson render the verm " Appofait Presbyters hi every city.*' (Yol. ii : p. 477), and Alfbrd 
translates it — *' Mightest appoint^ eitj by city, Elders," etc. (Yol. Ui. p. 891.) 

t Actn xili ; 2, a «lTim.iv:U. 4 Chap, t: 22. 

• We say to a new work. This tnnmotton which took plaoe at Antioch, was not the ordina- 
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laying on of the hands of the Elders. It had been, from the early 
ages, the pracdce to lay hands on the head of one on whom special 
blessing was invoked, and for whom specially solemn prayer was of- 
fered ; as Jacob did upon the sons of Joseph,^ as Christ did upon the 
little children whom he blessed,^ as Peter and John did on the beliey- 
ers in Samaria,* as the Apostles did upon the seven deacons,^ as Paul 
did upon John's disciples at Ephesus,' as Ananias did upon Paul, at 
Damascus.^ This was a well-settled Jewish custom, and being perti- 
nent and every way pleasing and appropriate, it was naturally adopted 
by the disciples. But it had no official intent. It conveyed no offi- 
cial grace — although it was sometimes connected with the bestow- 
ment of those charismata which distinguished its miraculous, from 
every succeeding age, of the Church. It was not even necessarily 
the symbol of the consecration of the subject of it to any distinctively 
spiritual work at all, inasmuch as we find one of its clearest records 
in connection with the setting apart of the seven deacons to the dis- 
charge of a purely temporal function.'' As Dr. Tracy has well said, 
^^ it was merely a customary gesture, performed by any one, on any 
occasion, in praying for another." * And so far as the sacred record 
informs us, it was always done — when done at all in connection with 
the setting apart of a Church officer to his work — by " the Presby- 
tery," that is, the assembled Elders of the churches.* It would seem 
also that, in this ceremony, they acted for the Church. If ordination 
is the mere solemn installation of a functionary previously appointed, 
in the place to which he has been chosen ; since the putting in place 
is a lesser act than the electing to the place, and since the Church 
have done the greater, it must follow that the power rests with it to 
do the less. So that if a Church may elect its Pastor, it may ordain 



tion of Paul and Bamabu to the Apottteship, nor to the office of the ministiy ; for Barnabas 
never wu an Apostle, and Saul reeeiTed his conunisslon directly firam Ghrtot (Acts Ix : 20 ; Gal. 
i : 11-17), and both had been preachers of the Gospel before (Acts ix : 27 ; zi : 22, 23). It was 
the solemn setting apart of these men to a new and special work, Til : to be missionaries to the 
Gentiles. 

1 Gen. xlTiU : U. > Hatt. xlx : 18-16. * Acts riU : 17. 

4 Acts Tl : 6. * Acts xlx : 6. • Acts ix : 17. 

1 Acts Ti : 1-6. 

8 '' Report on the induction of Deacons," etc., in Appendix to Pnnehard^s " 7»«ii;." (Ed. 
1860.) p. 813. 

* Barnes says, " there is not a single instance of ordination to an office mentioned in the New 
Testamentj which was pexformed by one man atone. "—CbinmeiU. 1 Tim. It : 14. 
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him — which is but carrying out that election to its full completion 
and result And as there is nothing in Scripture to forbid or modify 
this view, so there is clear inference for its support 

There is no conunand that this practice be continued in the churches, 
but there is a pleasant fitness in it which will secure its continuance 
to the world's end. And — on the whole — Milton has well rendered 
the sense of the Bible concerning it, where he sajs, ^ as for ordina- 
tion, what is it, but the lajing on of hands, an outward sign or symbol 
of admission ? It creates nothing, it confers nothing ; it is the in- 
ward calling of God that makes a minister, and his own painful study 
and diligence that manures and improTCs his ministerial gifts." ^ 

(c.) The opinions and usages of the past speak to the same pur- 
pose. Our Fathers were clear that ordination should be the act of 
the Church. John Robinson says : *^ I was ordained publicly, upon 
the solemn calling of the Church in which I serve, both in respect of 
the ordainer^ and ordained,"^ and maintains that ^'if the Church 
without officers, may elect, it may also ordain officers ; if it have the 
power and commission of Christ for the one, and that the greater, it 
hath also for the other, which is the less."* John Cotton held 
not only that ^ the warrant by which each particular Church doth 
depute some of their oi/vti body (though not Presbyters), to lay their 
hands upon those whom they have chosen to be their Presbyters, is 
grounded upon the Power of the keys which the Lord Jesus Christ 
(who received all fullness of Power from the Father) hath given to 
the Church," * but that a Church which has no officers of its own, 
" wants a warrant to repair to the Presbytery of another Church to 
unpose hands upon their elect Elders." * John Davenport says : 
" their ordination of officers, by deputing some chosen out of their 
own body thereunto (in the want of officers), is an act of the power 
of the keys residing in them. For, though the offices of Elders in 
general, and the authority of their office, as they are Rulers, is from 
Christ immediately ; yet the investing of this or that elect person 
with this Office and authority, in relation to this or that Church, by 
application of it to him in particular, rather than to another — this is 



1 Animadversionsy eto Prose Works. (Bohn'a Ed.) Vol. ill. p 78. 

« De/mce of Synod ofDort^ etc Worka Vol. 1. p. 463. 

» Bernard' » Reason's diseussed^^ efeo. Worka. Vol. H. p. 446. 

« Way o/the Churches, p. 48. » Bnd. p. 60. 
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hj the Church."^ Thomas Hooker says: "it is plain that ordina- 
tion presupposing an officer constituted, does not constitute ; therefore 
it is not an act o{ Potcery but of Order; therefore those who have 
not the power of office may put it forth ; therefore, though it be most 
comely that those of the same congregation should exercise it, yet the 
Elders also of other congregations may be invited hereunto, and in- 
terested in the exercise of it in another Church, where they have no 
power, and upon a pei*son who hath more power in the place than 
themselves." ' So he says, again, ^ though the act of Ordination be- 
long to the Presbytery, yet thejusetpotestas ordinandi^ is conferred 
firstly upon the Church by Christ, and resides in her. It is in them 
InstrumerUaliter ;^ in her OriginaiUer.^ They dispense it immedi- 
ately ; she by them mediately." • Samuel Mather says : ** Elders 
meeting in a Council or Synod, with Brethren, may at the desire of a 
particular Church, ordain its officers. But then, as it has been the 
judgment of these [the New England] churches in times past, there 
is yet no good reason why these churches should change their judg- 
ment, that the Elders so convened in Council or Synod, with their 
Brethren for this service, have no power or jurisdiction of their own, 
but act by virtue of the power derived from the particular churches 
which sent for them ; so that, in short, particular churches are the 
first subjects of this power of ordaining; as it is for particular 
churches that Councils or Synods convene, when they meet in order 
to ordain officers for them."^ The Cambridge Platform says: 
'< Ordination we account nothing else, but the solemn putting of a 
man into his place and office in the Church, whereunto he had right 
before, by election ; being Hke the installing of a magistrate in the 
Commonwealth ; ^ ^ and further, " in such churches where there are no 
lyders, imposition of hands may be performed by some of the breth- 
ren orderly chosen by the Church thereunto. For if the people may 
elect officers, which is the greater, and wherein the substance of the 
office consists, they may much more (occasion and need so requiring) 
impose hands in ordination, which is less, and but the accomplishment 



1 Fowet of Qmgr^aiional ChMrdUSf ato. p. 104. < 5kire«y, ete. Part ii. p. £9. 

* The Bight and Power of Ordination. * InstrumentaDy. 

• Origiiially. • Slavey^ etc. Part fi. p. 76. 

T ^^ Apology for tht Libertiet of the Chunhe* in New England^* eto. (Ed. 178S.) p. 60. 
f Chap. Ix. seca. 2, 4. 
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of the other." Cotton Matheb sajs, that ^ our Fathers reckoned 
not ordination to be essential unto the vocation of a minister, any more 
than coroncUian to the being of a king ; but that it is only a conse- 
quent and convenient adjunct of his vocation ; and a solemn acknowl- 
edgement of it, with an useful and proper benediction of him in it ; " 
jet he adds ^ setting aside a few ' plebeian ordinations ' in the begin- 
ning of the world here among us, there have been rarely anj ordina- 
tions managed in our churches but bj the hands of Presbyters : jea, 
any ordinations but such, would be but matters of discourse and won- 
der."^ Incbease Mather says, ^the old doctrine of New England 
was, that if the Church where ordination is to be performed, has not 
Elders of its own, thej should desire neighbor Elders to assist in the 
ordination of their Pastor, and that with imposition of hands as well 
as with &sting and prayer." ^ 

These citations, we think, fcurly represent the opinions and feelings 
of our New England Fathers, while their practice is weU set forth by 
Cotton Mathek.' In the beginning, there were a few of what he 



1 SSttgnatia. (Ed. 1868.) Vol. U. pp. 242, 248. • Ordtr oftht Gospel. (A. D. 1700.) p. 100. 

* Is ordination for life ? YeB ; in the senae that no other mult \b contemplated by it than 
that the newlj elected Pastor will remain Pastor — he desiring to do so, and the Church desir* 
ing him to do so — until the relation be terminated by death. No ,* in the sense that when, 
fbr'ai^ vsason, the good of the Church, or the wellkre of the Pastor, require a separation, it 
can, and should, take place. Such was the way of our Fathers. They acted like men of piety 
and common sense, who were not aflnid to trust both churches and Pastors to act manfUly, 
and honestly, and in a kind and Christian spirit, in whatever exigencies might unexpectedly 
Srise. The early Pastors were set over their churches In the hope and expectation that they 
would live and die with them ; yet changes were always made when there was need of them. 
*'• Master Hooke " remained first Pastor of the Church in Taunton only seven years, when at 
the earnest request of the Church in New Haven, be became associated with John Davenport, 
as Teacher of that Church, in 1644-6 ; and Nicholas Street, his colleague and successor at 
Taunton, became also his successor at New Haven. John Norton left the Teachership at Ips- 
wich, to become John Cotton's successor at Boston. Thomas Cobbet left the Church at Lynn, 
to become Roger's successor at Ipswich. John Wheelwright was minister to the churches In 
Braintrae, Mass. ; Exeter, N. H. ; WeUs, He. ; Hampton, N. H. ; and Salisbuty, N. H. John Hlg- 
ginson was Pastor at Guilford, Conn., and Salem, Mass. John Davenport left New Haven, to 
beoome Pastor (in his seventieth year) of the Ist Church in Boston. Charles Chauncy left the 
Pastorship of the Church in Bcituate, Mass. ; among other reasons, because they did not support 
him, and was on his way to England, when he was chosen second President of Harvard College. 
Samuel Newman was Pastor at Weymouth and Rehoboth. John Woodbridge left Rowley for 
England, and England again ibr Newbury, where he ceased to be pastor before his death. 
Joshua Moody left Portsmouth' for Boston, and Boston again for Portsmouth. Scores of such 
instances might be enumerated, showing that the practice of the flnt century of the churches 
in New Eni^and did not differ in this regard, in point of principle, fhmi that which is now com- 
mon ; though less change took place as a matter of practice. [For a statement of the principles 
which governed our Fathers In this matter, see Mather^s MagnaliOf (Ed. 1868.) Vol. IL 
pp. 260, 261.] 
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calls ^plebeian' ordinations,^ but afterward the churches generally 
ordained, as now, their Pastors, through delegation of their power to 

It ia deeply to be r^retted that it hu beeome oommon among the churehea in lome eectiona 
of the oountry, to introduce into the terma of settlement, a olaoae that dther party may termi- 
nate the relation by giving three or six montha ' notice ' in writing. We most eameftly olqeet 
to thia practice ; among other reaeona, for the following : — 

1. it u uHseriptunU. The tone of Scriptare implies that the term of the Paatoral oflloe is fbr 
111b, or ' for good behaTior.' And there is no hint of any opposite prinolplef or practice. 

2. It is uneongregiMtioruU. No man ft^T^i»«^r with the records of the denominatton, will con- 
tend that it is not a noyelty in point of practice, and we do not see how any one who under- 
stands the principles of our system, can ikil to see that it is radically inconsistent with them. 
It is one of the most important principles of oar system that the Church and not the Parish, is 
the body which ought to choose or reAise its Pastor, and yet this clause puts it in the power of 
a bare mi^rity of another body — not one of whom is necessarily a Church member — practi> 
eally to terminate the relation between the Church and its Pastor. Permanence, coetaneous 
•with fidthfulness, is the fundamental idea on which Congregationalism rests its difference bf 
practice firom those systems which fliTor an itinerant ministry, and this * six months * novelty 
is sa important step down ftom the vantage ground of ApostoUo and Puritan principles to- 
wards those of Wesley. 

8. A is unnecessary. No Parish of common sense would wish to retain its Pastor when hia 
sense of duty constrained him to go ; no Pastor of oommon sense would wish to impose himself 
upon his Parish, when their sense of duty clearly indicated that he ought not to stay. But 
Parishes and Psstors are — and must be — presumed to have both common sense and some de- 
gree of Christian principle ; so that no extraordinary provision is needed by either party for re- 
lease, if Providence does not smile on the union. And if either party should prove to be lack- 
ing, there are ways and means enough which may legally and properly be used to force a crim- 
inally unwilling partner to the dissolution of the copartnership, without welding a Jkao into 
the wry joint which unites them. 

^. Jtis inexpedient. It enables the relation to be sundered witiiout the calling of a Council, 
and so may deprive the departing minister of any such * papers ' of dismission, as wUl justify 
him to be settled elsewhere. It holds out constant invitation to sunder the relation for every 
Uttle breese of dlssatisfiMstion, which otherwise would at once blow harmless over ; thus affect- 
ing the pastoral relation much as the marriage relation would be affected by a similar * siai 
months clause ' in the marriage contract. It may also very easily precipitate a parish upon 
legal rocks, which may invol-ve them in years of difBculty, if their action does not happen to 
aquare with the decisions of the courts. 

6. It is disgraceful to both parties entering into it. It concedes that neittier has confidence 
that the other can be trusted to do right, without extraordinary precautions — which is a meth- 
od of doing business well enough between knaves, but out of place between Christian gentlemen. 

6. It sends both parties to the wrong resort in case real difficulties arise. Christian principle, 
humiliation before God, and subjection to Us wisdom, are the means of extrication tram diffl- 
oulty, which Christ approves fbr his Church ; not the going down into the Egypt of some 
shrewd device in the ordination bargain, for help. Churches and Pastors ought to trust in tha 
Lord and do good ; so shall they dwell in the land, and rerily they shall be fed ! 

1 ** In general, the ordination of ministers was by imposition of the hands of their brethren 
fai the ministry, but some churches, perhaps to preserve a more perfect independency, called 
fbr the aid of no ministers of any other churches, but ordained their ministers by the imposi- 
tton of the hands of some of their own brethren. The ordination at Salem, Aug. 29, 1G60, was 
performed in this manner, as I find minuted by a gentleman just arrived flram England, who 
was present."— Hutchinson. Massachusetts Bay. Vol. i. p. 424. 

Lecliford says that *^ lAaater Hooke " received ordination at Taunton (A. D. 1687-8) " fhnn the 
hands of one Master Bishop, a schoohnaster, and one Parker, an husbandman, and then Mas- 
ter Hooke joyned [with Bishop and Parker] In ordaining Master Streate " [the Teacher of the 
Church.]— Piotn Dealing^ etc. p. 96. [Mass. Hist. CoU. Vol. 111. Third Series J 
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the Elders of neighboring churches assembled in Council for that 
purpose.^ 

A word of allusion to the hierarchal theoiy of Ordination, may be * 
pertinent here. That theory is that the Apostles, in virtue of their 
Apo8tledhip» ordained the first Bishops of the churches, and committed 
to them the official duty and right of ordaining those who should 
come after them, and so on in endless succession to the world's end — 
none but Bishops ordained by Bishops having that power. This is 
sought to be established by the assertion that the Apostles * ordained ' 
the seven deacons, and consecrated James Bishop of Jerusalem, Tim- 
othy Bishop of Ephesus, and Titus Bishop of Crete. But we have 
seen that the case of the seven Deacons involves no such inference,^ 
and that there is no evidence that either James, Timothy, or Titus, 
was ever a ^ Bishop ' in any such sense as this.' It is further urged 
that the writings of the Fathers establish the fact that ^ for 1600 years, 
all Christian churches were governed by Bishops," ^ who ordained aU 
clergy. But we have already seen that for the first two centuries 
this claim is false, and that it was not until those corruptions which 
overspread the Church — and which begin to show their influence in 
the pretended Epistles of Ignatius — had swept away the primitive 
purity and simplicity of the faith, that this daim for the power of 
the Bishops, becomes true.' Furthermore, on the Episcopal theory, 
the world is now destitute of a regularly ordained ministry, for 
it is impossible anywhere to establish a perfect succession — link 
touching link — from the hands of the Apostles. Even Archbishop 
Whately says, ^ there is no ChriMian Minister now existing^ that 
can trace up, with complete certainty, his own ordination, through 
perfectly regular steps, to the times of the Apostles."^ And when one 

Mean. Higglnflon and Skelton were ordained at Salem (A. J>. 1629), by ** three or four of the 
graTeet members of the Church ; " John Wlleon was eo ordained at Charlestown (A. D. 1680), 
and Mr. Carter, at Wobom (1642). John Cotton, at Boston (A.D. 1638), and Mr. Hooker at 
Newtown, were ordained by the Church in presence of "neighbor ministers," whogarethe 
right hand of fellowship, —which Hubbard says was ** according to the subsequent practice in 
Mew England.'^ — See Gov. Bradford t Letter Book in Mats. Hist. Cott., Vol. ill. p. 67; Ap- 
pendix to Morton's Memonal, (Ed. 1866), p. 419 ; Eliot's History, in Mass. Hist, CoU.^ 1st 
Series, Vol. iz. p. 89. Hubbard's History of New Engkuidf in Mass. Hist. Cbfi., 2d Series, Vol. 
T. p. 189. 

1 See (^tton Matlier's Ratio JHsaplina, pp. 14-42 ; Increase Mather's Disqwisition concern- 
ing EeeUsiastieal CouneilSt p. iz. ; and Palft«y's History of New England^ Vol. tt. p. 89. 

• See p. 140. * See pp. 107-109. 4 Hook's CHureh Dictionary, pp. 410, 411. 

ft See pp. 77-110. • Corruptions of Ckristianiiy^ (Qowan's Ed. 1860), p. 170. 

10 
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thinks of the filthy Uves of some of the Popes, it seems amazing that 
any Church, or portion of a Church, or any holy man, should desire 
to establish, much less to rest his claims to minbterial character upon, 
it Tet Bishop Brownwell, of Connecticut, in a charge given some 
years since, to his clergy, said, ^ if a regular ministerial succession in 
the order of Bishops, be not conformable to Scripture and Apostolic 
usage, Epiicopacy is an unjtistificMe usurpation.^* ^ 

(3.) The Church must select and set apart its officers from among 
its own number. In a government of the people, the essential idea of 
an officer is of one elected by the people from themselves, to do for 
them the work which is the function of that office. Monarchies and 
aristocracies put officers authoritatively over the people, by the action 
of a power without ; but republicanism knows no such procedure, and 
since a Congregational Church is the simplest and purest fortn of a 
republic, it can consistently know no officer whom it does not raise 
out of its own ranks, and itself — under Christ — invest with his 
official dignity and power. 

This id so simple, and follows so inevitably from the first principles 
of the Congregational Church Polity, that it could hardly have been 
questioned, for a moment, if Presbyterian theories and practices had 
not stolen in insensibly to modify their working. We never heard 
of any Church which doubted that its Deacons should be chosen from 
its own membership, but an idea obtains, to some extent, that a PaS" 
tor need not necessarily be a member of his own Church ; nay, that 
it is expedient that he should not be ! But any theory which would 
make it right for a Church to choose its Pastor from the membership 
of another Church, would make it right, as well, for it to choose its 



1 See on this general snlject, an earnest diienaelon in Hall's Pmitaiu and their FrindpUs^ 
(pp. 81(M09) ; DaTidson'8 Eedeaiastieal Polity of the New Testament^ (pp. 218-282) ; Dr. 
Owen, Worka^ (Vol. xili. p. 219); Channcy's View of Episeopaeff, passim; Banes* Jbtqmry 
into the Organization and Government of the Apostolic Churchf etc., (pp. 89-138) ; Coleman's 
Primitive Church, (pp. 297-800), etc. • 

Also consult articles on ApostoUeal Succession, in Princeton Review, Vol. zlz. (1847), pp. 689- 
664, and BeUetie Review, 4th Series, Vol. !▼. p. 647 ; on The VaUdity of Congregational Ordi- 
nation, by Dr. Lamson, In Uie Christian Examiner, Vol. zrii. (1884), pp. 177-202 ; on Ore/Nus- 
tion, by Dr. J. P. Wilson, In the Monthly CMstian Spectator, Vol. 1., New Series, (1827), pp. 
605-612 ; on Episcopacy, by Dr. Bacon, in the New Englander, Vol. 1. (1848), pp. 890, 646, 686, 
and Vol. li. (1844), pp. 809, 440 ; by Dr. Bushnell, Vol. ii. p. 148-176; by Dr. J. P. Thompson, 
Vol. ill. (1846), pp. 140-149 ; by Albert Barnes, Vol. Ui. (1846), pp 838-878 ; in American BiNi. 
eal Repository, 8d Series, Vol. 1. (ISlo), by A. D. ElOy, pp. 816-869 ; and on the Primitive 
Episcopate, In the Eclectic Review, 4th Series, Vol. xzil. p. 47. 
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DeaoonSy or its derk, or treasurer, from another Church. No logir 
cal differenoe can be shown between these offices in this particular. 
Any attempt to make such a distinction in favor of a Pastor, must 
ground itself upon some theory of the nature and tenure of his office, 
which is uncongregational, and unscripturaL If he is their guide and 
teacher, sent by Christ through their calling and election and conse- 
cration of him, he must be one of themselves, or they have no such con- 
trol over him as makes it fit for them to order that he assume — under 
Christ — pastoral leadership over them. Of course they will not invite 
a non-Church member to be their spiritual guide ; but if he must be- 
long to tome Church, why not to that Church ? If, when attention be 
first turned toward him as a candidate for the pastoral office in one 
Church, he be a member of another, why should he not, when invited to 
become Pastor, on acceptance of that invitation, remove his Church 
connection, as well as his personal presence, to the inviting Church ? 
If he were simply a private Church member, it would be his doty to do 
80, for no principle is better settled than the duty of Church members 
removing from one place to another, within a reasonable time, to re- 
move their Church relation also ; but his private Cliurch membership 
always underlies his official character and relation. Is he afraid to 
trust the Church over which he is to be settled, with the custody of 
his Christian character ? Does he intend to commit acts worthy of 
discipline, and does he aim to embarrass discipline by distance? 
Does he love his old Church better than that to which he now prom- 
ises to give his best affections and all his strength ? Has he some 
vague notion that if it should ever be his misfortune to be brought to 
trial on any charge, he ought to have such trial by his ^ peers ; ' and 
so he will say ' hands off,' to his own Church, without remembering 
that they are quite as really his * peers,' as the membership of any 
other Church can be ; and without reflecting that in his permanent 
and fundamental character of a private Church member, he will be 
tried by his 'peers,' if tried by them? Does he conceive that be- 
cause the Holy Ghost has made him ^ overseer " of his Church, he 
is therefore raised above accountability to it ; when even the Governor 
of a Commonwealth, if he were to commit a crime, must be tried by 
the common Courts of that Commonwealth, like any other criminal, 
and not by a jury of Governors ? Does he esteem it the course like- 
liest to ensure that mutual confidence and entire trust and love, which 
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are * the bond of perfectness ' between a successfiil Pastor and his 
Church, by standing off from them in the beginning, as if he distrusted, 
and expected always to distrust, them so far that he will ncTer be- 
come one with them to that degree that they will have his honor and 
his usefulness in their fraternal keeping ? 

So far as the Scripture bears upon this question, it intimates that 
'Elders' are to be ordained ^in every Church,' not over it; and« 
the voice of our Congregational Fathers is one and earnest to the 
same effect ; ^ while it is believed that the churches are growing in- 

1 John Robinson in his Appendix to Mr. Perkins Six PrinnpUsy says, in an answer to the 
qnestion by whom Church officers are to have their " outward calling? " *' By the Chureh, 
vohxTtof they are members /or tke present^ and to which they are to administer," and he adds 
that if such an offloer be found " un&ithftil in his place," he " is by the Church to be warned 
to take heed to his ministry he liath reoeiTed, to ftilfll it ; which, if he neglect to do, by the 
same power which set him up, he is to be put down and deposed, being dealt with as a brother.*^ 
—Works, Vol. ill. pp. 430,431. 

Thomas Welde (" Pastor of the Church of Rozborough, in New Xngland,") says in his Anttoer 
to W. R. etc. (London, A. D. 1644) ** it is our usual and constant course, as hath been said, not 
to gather any Church until they have one amongst themselves fit for a minister, whom with all 
speed they call into office, and account themselres a lame and imperfect body till that be eflect- 
fed." And to this he adds : " is it not a thing most natural for a body to employ its own mem- 
bers ? Is not the mutual interest, in each other, the stronger tie ? Do not all bodies and 
societies in the world, the Tery same ? Was ever any man of another corporation elected sheriff 
or mayor, or unto any special office in London, unless he were first seasoned with this same 
salt, of membership of the same body ? " — Hanbury^ Vol. ii. p. 829. 

John Cotton says ( Way xtfthe Churches^ etc.) " They look out from amongst themselves such 
persons as are in some measure qualified, etc." But if they '* find out none such in their own 
body, they send to any other Church for fit supply." That these members of anoUier Church, 
must transfer their membership on receiving office, is made clear, however, by Cotton's own 
example, who became a member of the Church in Boston, a month before he became its 
Teacher.— See Wayy p. 39, and M'Clure's Ufe of Cotton^ pp. 107-110. 

John Davenport says, that a Church when formed, " must look out /rom among themselves 
for such officers as Christ hath given to his Church ; these they must chuse and ordain, profea- 
sing their voluntary submisdon to their offloe rule, and authority, in the Lord." — Power qf 
Congregational Oturthts^ etc. p. 94. 

Thomas Hooker says that an oflloer *'is a brother as well as any ci the rest, and Uierefon 
the prooesse of our Saviour lieth as fidr against liim, as against another." — Survey, etc. Part i. 
p62; alsopp. loo, 192, andPartii. p. 68. ' 

Cotton Mather says, {Ratio DiseipHna, A. D. 1726), " in these proceedings [settiing a minis- 
ter], there is a seasonable care taken, that if he were a member of some other Church, lie luiTe 
his dlsminion (his relation declared to be transferred) unto that which now have their eye 
upon him, to be their pastor ; that as near as may be, according to the primitive direction, they 
may ehuse from among themselves.*^ — RiUio DiscipluuBj p. 22. 

Isaac Chauncy says, {Dinine Institution of Congregational Churches, A. D. 1G07|) "none 
can be an offloer of a corporation, but he tliat is incorporate first as a member." — Div. Instit. 
etc. p. 104. 

Cambridge Platform says, " in case an Elder offend incorrigibly, the matter so requiring, as 
the Church had power to call him to office, so they have power according to order (the eoundi 
of other Churohes, wheie it may be had, directing thereto), to remove him from his oflloe ', and 
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creasingly to feel the importance of fidelity to the first principles of 
their Polity, and the dictates of common sense, in this particalar, 
and many have made it one of their ^ standing rules ' that their Pas- 
tor shall be a member of their own body — an example which we 
think it would be well for every Congregational Church to follow. 

A word may pertinently be added here in reference to what have, 
of late, been commonly called Stated Supplies ; that is, ministers 
acting as pastors for churches, without assuming the official relation 
of Pastor to them. It will be an obvious inference from the princi- 
ples before laid down, that Congregationalism recognizes no such 
Church officers as a part of the regular force of her laborers. A 
^Stated Supply' is not a Deacon; equally he is not a Pastor — be- 
cause the Church has neither chosen nor ordained him to that post — 
and since Congregational churches have no other officers than Pastors 
and Deacons, he is not an officer of the Church ; and as a mere pri- 
vate member of some Church (usually another than that with which 
he labors) he has no authority to perform the work of the ministry, 
except ex necessitate — in the absence of a qualified person, or while 
he is regularly on his way to the Pastorship. 

Congregationalism indeed recognizes the right of any person whom 
God seems to have called to the ministry — by gifts, graces, and op- 
portunities — and whom any Church of Christ may elect as its 
Teacher, to preach and teach ; though — to avoid fi^equent mistakes, 
and imposition, and the precipitant inmning of over-fast men whom 



being now but a member [of eovrse, then, It \b hnpUed ttutt In vmrj cam a Pastor ^l haye be- 
come a member of hiB own Church] in case he add contnmaey to hia sin, the Church that had 
power to receive him into their fellowship, hath also the same power to cast him out, that they 
have concerning any other member." — Ftaiform^ Chap. x. sec. 6. 

Prof. Upham (in his Ratio Diseiplina)^ argues this point, (1.) because prirate Church mem- 
bers ought to remove their relation to that Church with which they worship, and so, for exam- 
ple's sake, should the Pastor ; (2.) because he meets and acts with the Church, wlilch ought not 
to be done, merely as ex officio ; (8.) because his refhsal to become a member of his own Church 
will tend to generate feelings of distrust and alienation ; and (4.) because ministers, as well as 
private Christians, need the benefit of Church watch and discipline.— Upham's Rat. Die. pp. 
127-130 ; also p 170. 

Dr. Dwight held that ** a minister is a member cf the Church of Christ at laige. but is never, 
In the proper sense, a member of a particular Churchy" (Sermon clvii.) but his head was be- 
tagged, with Consoeiatlonism, and he seems to have regretted that we were not all Presbyte- 
rians, at least in our Church Judicatories. (See Sermon clxii.) The same remarks will meas- 
urably apply to Dr. Woods. (See his WorkSy Vol. iU. pp. 672-688.) 
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the Lord has not sent, and to insure the needful preparatory training 
— the system faTors a regular * licensure ' of candidates for the min- 
istry, afler thorough examination by some competent persons (either 
a Church or an Association of Minister?), the possession of which 
' licensure ' shaU b^ recognized as prima facie evidence that its pos- 
sessor is ' called of God as was Aaron/ and is therefore, a suitable per- 
son to be employed to preach the Giospel, and to be thought of by a 
Church as its Pastor. But all thb is preliminary. Such a preacher, 
clearly, remains a lay exhorter, until some Church has elected and 
ordained him to be its Pastor. Then first he ceases to be a mere 
private Church member (more gifted than his brethren), and becomes 
a 'minister of reconciliation,' fuUy empowered to perform all the 
labors and discharge all the responsibilities of the Pastoral office. 

Strictly speaking, and as a matter of pure logical deduction from 
the principles of the case, it follows that when such a Pastor ceases 
to hold his official relation to the Church from which he received his 
elevation to the ministry, he descends into the ranks of the laity again, 
and is no more a minister, until some other Church shall have elected 
and ordained (or installed — as all ordinations of a man after his first, 
are usually called) him as its Pastor ; when he resumes the official 
rank which he had demitted, rising again out of the ranks of the 
laity, to the function of the ministry. He has the same right to 
preach in this interim that he had after his licensure before his first 
ordination, namely : a temporary right of courtesy and general con- 
sent, until — finding that the Great Head does not call him to any 
pastorship — he shall subside into a mere layman ; or until he shall be 
chosen and ordained by some other Church as its Pastor, and become 
a minister again. This, we say, is the necessaiy verdict of the 
principles of Congregationalism in regard to this matter ; as it was 
the practice of the Fathers.^ But — partly through forgetfulness of 



1 " Th«7 did not allow Ui« Priesthood to be a dlitlnet orders or to gh» a nan an indelibla 
charaoter; bat, aa the Tote of the brotherhood made him an oflioer, and gave liim anthoirity to 
preach and adminiater the aaeramenta among them, ao the aame power oonld dieehaige him 
from oflloe, and reduet km to th* tuue of a private membtrJ'^^Aecount qfAt Brcvmutt, iViial. 
Vol. i. p. lA). 

John Roblnaon held that a minister^ relation to hia own Ghurdi waa nieh thai he had no 
ofllolal character away from it, eren in another Chnrch. He laya : " it ia not lawfol Ibr Uiee, 
rererend brother, to do the work of a Pastor where thoa art no Pastor, lest thon arrofate to 
thyself that honor which appertains not unto thee. Thon art called, that Is electBd, and or- 
dained a pastor of tome partlcnlar Chnrch, and not of all ohmehes. ... We will Uhiaferate this 
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these principles ; partly through the subtle influence of surrounding 
hierarclial notions, as if the ministry were a ' standing order ' of men 



by % dmilitade. Any dtton of Leydea may eqjoy oertain prirUegos In the city of Delft, hj 
Tirtoe of the poUtlo oombknfttioa of the United PioTlnces, and cities, under the Supxeme headf 
thezwrf; the Statee-^fenenl ; which he is bound also to help and assist with all his power, if 
neoesdty require ; but that the ordinary magistrate of Leyden should presume to execute his 
public ofBoe in the city of Delft, were an insolent, and unheard of usurpation. The yexy Bame, 
and not othenrise, is to be said of pastors, and particular churches, in respect of that sphritual 
combination mutual under their Chief and sole Lord, Jesus Christ." — Works^ Xci, iii. p. 17. 

Tlie Kew England Elders say, in their answer to the questions sent over tnm. "Bngland, 
(A. D. 1687), ^* we have no such indelible character imprinted on a minister, that he must needs 
be so ibr ever, because he once was so. Uis ministxy cesslug, the minister ceaseth also."— 
Answer TI. 

AUin and Shepazd (A. D. 1648) say, ** If a minister be [eren] unjustly deposed, or Ibisaken, bj 
his particular Church, and he also withal renounce and forsake them, so fiir as all office and re- 
lation between them cease ; then he is no longer an officer or pastor in any Church of God, what- 
soever yon will call it ; and the reason is, because a minister's office in the Church is no ^ indel- 
ible character,' but consists In his relation to the flock. And if a minister once ordained, his 
relation ceasing, his office of a minister, ^ steward of the mysteries of God ' shall still remain ; 
why should not a ruling Elder or deacon, remain an Elder or deacon in the Church as well ? 
All are officers ordained of Christ, alike giren to his Church ; officers chosen and ordained by 
laying on of hands alike ; but we suppose you will not lay a deacon, in such a case, should re- 
main a deacon in the ' Catholic ' Church ; therefore not a minister." — Defence of the Answer^ 
etc., by John Allln, Pastor of Dedham, and Thomas Shepardy Pastor of Cambridge, in New 
England. London. 1648, 4to, in l£ui6ury. Vol. iii. p. 42. 

Cambridge Platform says, ** Church officers are officers to one Church, eren that particular 
Church over which the Holy Ghost hath made them orerseers. Insomuch as Elders are com- 
manded to feed, not all flocks, but that flock which Is committed to their fldth and trust, and 

dependeth upon them He that is clearly loosed firom his office relation unto that Church 

whereof he was a minister, eannoi be looked at at an officer ^ nor perform any act of office m 
any otKer Churchy utUeu he be again orderly coiled «i»to office ; which, when it shall be, we 
know nothing to hinder, but imposition of hands also in his ordination ought to be used towards 
him again. For so Paul the Apostle received impoeitioin of hands twice, at least, from Ana- 
nias."— Chap. ix. 8ec*s. 6, 7. 

This Platfonn was agreed upon in 1648. In 1679, a Synod held at Boston * considered ' it, 
and voted that they " do unanimously approve of the said Platform, for the st^tance of it." 
Cotton Mather explains (MagnaUai Vol. 11. pp. 287-247) what they meant by the use of this 
language, and says that, at that time, it was the geneial opinion that " the pastor of a neigfUtor- 
%ns[ Church may, upon the request of a destitute Church, occasionally administer the sacra- 
ments unto them ,* " and adds, '* I suppooe there are now few ministers in the country but 
what consent unto the words of Dr. Owen, * Although we have no concernment in the figment 
of an indelible character accompanying sacred orders, yet we do not think the pastoral office is 
such a thing as a man must leave behind him every time he goes firom home.' " 

John Cotton did not baptise his child * Seaborn,' on the voyage hither, because he held that 
*( a minister hath no pow«r to f^ve the seals but in his own congregation." — Savage's Win- 
lArop, Tol. 1. p. 181. 

Wlnthrop says of Hr. Ward's (of Ipswich) being diosen by some of the freemen to preach the 
Election Sermon, ** they had no great reason to choose him, though otherwise very able, seeing 
be had cast off his Pastor's place at Ipswich, and vhu now no minister^ by the received determi' 
nation o/owr churches.*^ — Savage's Winthrop^ Vol. ii. p. 42. 

" A Church ofllcer, of whatever degree, wss an officer only In his own eongregatton. The 
primitive doctrine of New England was, that no man was a clergyman in any sense, either be- 
fitte his election by a particular Church, or after his zeUnqolshment of the special trust so oon- 
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invested, bj ordination, with an official dignity of which nothing short 
of deposition can divest them ; and partly through that natural and 
praiseworthy kindness of heart which leads men to refrain from 
reminding a man of any change in his position from a higher to a 
lower — the practice of the denomination has, of late years, been to 
consider a man who is once a minister as always a minister, unless 
he be deposed ; even when he has left the work of the ministry and 
become permanently engaged in secular pursuits for his daily bread. 
This has led the churches so far to forget the only real ground on 
which a man's right to the ministry rests, that they seem largely 
to have come to suppose that right to be lodged in the ' licensure * 
of some Association of Ministers, or the action of an Ordaining 
Council, rather than in their own choice and consecration. And, 
being, perhaps, feeble and doubtful how long they may be able to 
maintain the ministry of the word among them ; being, it may be, 
uncertain how great will be the success of that preacher whom 
they, on the whole, desire to undertake the work; and being, not 
unlikely, frightened by the misfortune of some neighboring Church 
with a bad Pastor who was unwilling to follow his departed useful- 
ness— -holding on to his legal settlement as a drowning man grips 
the rope which he took overboard with him in his fall — they think it 
may be a more excellent way to ' hire a stated supply ' for the Pul- 
pit, as they ^ hire a stated supply ' for the farm-yard or the meadow ; 
both preacher and ploughman to go when wages are stopped, or 
when they can ^ do better ' elsewhere. This mercenary practice has 
— strAngely enough — been favored by some ministers, who think to 
make it convenient to leave when a Afield of broader usefulness' 
opens elsewhere, and who esteem it a convenience to be hampered by 
no necessity for advice of Council, as to staying or going. 

All this is uncongregational, and unscriptural, and — as facts abun- 
dantly are testifying — evil for the churches ; and for the ministry, as 
welL The New Testament idea of a Christian Church is of a broth- 
erhood guided and led by one of its own members, in whom all have 
so much confidence and love as to entrust him, under Christ, with the 
responsibility of the Pastoral office; — one whose interests will be 

ftrred ; and that, eren while In offlce, be ms a lajman to all the wwld exoept his own congre- 
gation, and had no right to exercise any clerical functions elaewhexe."— Palfrey ^i Hutorjf of 
New Englandy Td. ii. p. 8d. 




u 
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identical with theirs, and who will * dwell among his 
who will be such a Shepherd of the flock that the sheep will 
him because thej know hit voice. ' But he that is an hireling and not 
the Shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming 
and leaveth the sheep and fleeth ; and the wolf catcheth them, and 
scattereth the sheep. The hireling fleeth because he is an hireling, 
and careth not for the sheep.* The more feeble a flock maj be, the 
more it needs the tender care of a shepherd, who loves it because it 
is his own, and who is even wOling to give his life for the sheep. 
And the more feeble a Church maj be, the more it needs the service 
of a Pcutor; who wiU make its lot his own, who is wiUing to spend 
and be spent for it, who is not mainly occupied in looking out for a 
better place for himself elsewhere, but whose whole soul is intent 
upon the growth in grace of the people of God and the conversion of 
sinners there, until Zion shall find enlargement and the little one be- 
came a thousand, through the affluent descent of that celestial influ- 
ence which alone can make a Church rich, and add no sorrow 
thereto. 

It is readilj conceded that exceptional cases may exist, where a 
minister may rightly labor with a Church temporarily, without the 
intention, on either side, of a permanent union. But it is questiona- 
ble even then, it it would not be better for that minister to remove 
his relation to that Church, and to be elected by it its Pastor, for the 
time that he may remain; throwing in his lot heartily with them, 
and being one with them, so long as his labor is there. It cannot, 
we think, be questioned that the Divine idea of churches is of a 
brotherhood led by a Pastor ; and that God may much more reason- 
ably be expected to further, with his continual help, a Church which 
in this respect complies with the spirit of his Word, than one which 
ignores, or tramples on it And as for the ' Stated Supplies ' them- 
selves, it may be commended to their earnest and prayerful thought, 
whether the old-fashioned Congregational pastorate is not more favor- 
able to the permanence, happiness, and usefulness of the relation of a 
minister to his Church, than this illogical, unscriptural, and, to say 
the least, practically doubtful modem practice? Meanwhile it is 
clear that so long as a ^ Stated Supply ' is neither an officer nor a 
member of the Church to which he temporarily ministers, he is not 
in any Congregational sense its Pastor, and has no right to represent 
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it, as such, in Councils to which that Church may be inyited to send 
its ^ Pastor and Delegate ; ' and, since he derives no ministerial char- 
acter from any vote or action of the Church to which he preaches, he 
is not, in any proper official sense, a minister of Christ at all; as, if he 
has never received Ordination from any Church, he never was officially 
a minister, and if he was ever ordained over some other Church, his 
dismissal from it has reduced him again to the position of a layman — 
having only that right to preach which any gifted layman has, after 
the approval of his gifts by some ' licensing ' body. 

But suppose him to have been 'Ordained as an Evangelist,' — 
would not thai give him power to exercise his ministry everywhere 
and always, without action from any particular Church ? To this we 
reply that, strictly speaking, on pure Congregational principles there 
is no such thing as 'ordaining' men as 'Evangelists.' Ordination is the 
act by which — usually through a Council — a Church solemnly in- 
ducts to his position the Pastor whom it has previously elected over 
itself.^ Congregatipnalism knows of no other ordination than this. 
Our Fathers knew of none other.^ There is neither Scriptural jus- 

1 See pages 187-148. 

• Hooker says, " There onglit to be no ordlnatloD of a minlBter at laige, namely, rach aa 
■hoold make him Pastor wiUiout a people."— iSTiirrey, etc. Prelhoe, p. xtI. 

Isaac Chauncy says, " Christ nerer constituted such a ministry, bnt what were set in a par- 
tlcnJar Church by election." — Divine Institution of Congregational Churches. (London, 1687) • 
p. 18. 

John Owen (in his Thu Nature of a Gospel Chureh)^ argues at length that " no Church 
whateTer hath power to ordain men ministers for the couTersion of infidels " [i. e. Heathen], 
** antecedently unto any designation by dlrine providence thereunto." He fVirther argues that 
no man can be ordained but unto a determinate office over some particular Church, because, 
(1.) it is against the practice of the Apostles; (2.) it was abeolutely forbidden in the ancient 
Church, by the Council of Chalcedon; (8.)BUch ordination wants an essential constltudT* 
cause, and is ttiereftwe iuTalid ; (4.) it makes a relate without a torr^aUy which is impossible ; 
(6.) it is inconsistent with the whole nature and end of the Pastoral office. — Works^ Tol. xtI. 
pp. 92-84. 

Increase Mather (In his Order of the Churches in New England vindicated) answers, fai llie 
negatire, the question whether *' a man may be ordained a Pastor except to a particular Church, 
and in the presence of that Church? " on these grounds ; (1.) there is no instance of any such 
ordination in Scripture ; (2.) Pastor and flock are relates, and therefore one cannot be without 
the other ; (8. ) a Pastor is under obligation to feed erery one that is of Uie flock which he is a 
Pastor unto (Acts xx : 28, Heb. xiii : 17), which would be impossible ; (4.) if a man is Pastor of 
the Church unlTersal, no particular Church has any jurisdiction orer him ; (6.) ancient experi- 
ment prored the inexpediency of such general ordinations, and led to their suppression ; 
(6.) they are contrary to the Judgment of the most eminent diTines, and the piaetioe of the 
best Beformed churches.— Onfcr, etc. pp. 101-108. 

The practical question as to what should be done In the ease of misslonailee to the Indians, 
early arose in New England, and the manner of its answer shows the conscientious couTietionfl 
of our Fathers. Stephen Badger was ordained a miadonaiy to the Indleitf, «t Nafcick, but he 
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tification nor suggested need of any other. The supposed need, in 
the case of ^ Evangelists ' and Missionaries, grows out of the assump- 
tion that onlj an ordained person has the right to admmister Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. But that assumption is a legacy of Popery 
which Congregationalism will do well to decline ; since the Bible does 
neither afi^rm nor endorse it^ Scripturallj, one of the Deacons or 



WM called and ordained In eODneetlon with » Clrareh gaihaed there. The offleen of the 
ehnrehes of the converted Indians at MarthA's Yineyard were ordained only after choice of thorn 
churches In 1788, 1785t 1754, and 1782, minionaries were ordained at Boston and Doerfield, to 
labor among the Indians. Some who took part in them seem to have had scruplee which they 
quieted on the theory that the action was only anticipatory of that which would come firom the 
churches which would be gathered ; and this is the only logical ground on which a Congrega- 
tlonalist can aadst in such an ordination. But inch an Evangelical JSetion is needless, and 
therefore Indefensible.— See Upham*8 Ratio DiaeiptuuBy pp 180-187; Cumming^ Congrega- 
tional Dutionan/^ pp 170, 276-279. 

1 The great command of Christ to bapiizt all nations, was indeed addressed to ** the eleven '^ 
Apostles, but not in such a sense as to indicate that they alone should have the xlght to bap- 
tise. It is clear, (from John !▼ : 2, and Acts 11 : 41,) that the " disciples '> baptiasd. PhUtp tho 
Deacon baptised the Eunuch. Ananias seems to have baptised Paul. Peter did not himself 
baptise Cornelius and his company (Acts x: 48). Paul (1 Cor. 1: 14-17) was accustomed to 
leave his converts to be baptised by others. There is not — we make bola to say — a single 
passage In the New Testament which, directly or indirectly, lays down as a precept, or portrays 
even in the form of an example, the duty of baptlshig, as one that inheres in the Pastor of a 
Church. Doddridge, indeed, says, {Leetwrea on Divinity^ Lect. co., Sec. x. 8) "It is fit that 
baptism should be administered only by the teachers and ministers of the i^urch where their 
eusistanee can be had , not only because It appears that these were the persons by whom it was 
administered in the New Testament, but because {cateria parous) they must be most capable 
of judging who are the fit subjects of it '' But this, in the ilrst place, concedes all that we claim— 
for we only hold that baptism may be administered by duly authorised laymen, when the asstS" 
tanu of a POMtor cannot be had; while. In the second place, it makes a questionable inference 
firom the New Testament— since there is no evidence that all of the dLiciples who baptised, 
were " teachers and ministers " of churches ; and, in the third place, it rests upon an argument 
without practical foundation— inasmuch as it is the business of the administrator of Baptism, 
to baptise only those whom the Church directs him to seal with that ordinance ; as being either 
the infont children of believers whose right is recognised In its articles of fldth and covenant, or 
individuals whom it has voted to be suitable candidates for Its membership — the Church thus 
always assuming judgment " who am the fit sutjeets " of the ordinance 

As to the Lord's Supper, there is no precept from the lips of Christ himself prescribing any 
person or persons, as the proper offleiators His words were (Paul says) to the whole body, 
" this do, in remembrance of me." Nor is there a word in Paul's description of the scene, rr 
eomments upon it, to imply that, In his apprehension, the validity or propriety of the ordi- 
nance depended, in any manner, upon the person who was the medium of the words said, and 
the actions done All the stress is laid on the social character of the rite, as one in which the 
whole body of believers join ; — •• this do v*." " as often as yc eat and drink," etc., *• ye do shew 
the Lord's death till he come," ** when ye coine together to eat, tarry one Ibr another," ** that 
ye come not together unto condemnation," etc It would, of course, be natural for the Pastor 
to offldate, where there was a Pastor, but no law of that sort Is enacted} no advice thereto 
given. 

In conformity with this freedom, was the praetioe of the early Church. Dr Coleman says, 
{Ancient Christianitff p. 880) ** the duty of administoing the ordinance [of Baptism] does not 
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anj brother of the Church, whom it may authorize for the purpose, 
is competent — in the absence of its Pastor — to baptize, or to preside 



appear to haTe been restricted to ai^ offloer of the Chorch. . . . Lay 1>aptiBm, of which fireqnent 
meDtioD is made in the early history of the Church, was nndoabtedly treated as Talid by the 
laws and usages of the ancient Church." So he says (p. 427) of the Lord-s Supper — " nothing 
is said in the New Testament respecting the person whose prerogative it is to administer this 
sacrament. . . . According to the earliest documents of the 2d and 8d centuries, it was the ap- 
propriate office of the president of the assembly to administer the Eucharist." Tertnlliaa 
(A. B. 200) asserts the right of the lay manbers of the Church both to baptise and to admiiiS»- 
ter the Lord's Supper, (Dtf Exhort, Cast. Opera. Ed. Lipsise, Vol. 11. p. 106) See also, to the 
same purport, Erasmus {E4. Lib. zzyI. YoL ili.), and Grotius {Dt Ccnub. Ad. ubi pattores turn 
Sunt Opera. Vol. !▼. p. 607 

A few more modem endorsements of the opinions here adTocated will now be quoted. 

** We nowhere read In Scripture of the Lord's Supper being distributed to the first Chrte> 
tians by an appointed minister ; we are only told that they partook of it In common, and that 
fk«quently, and in private houses. (Acts 11 : 42.) I know no reason, therefore, why ministers 
refuse to permit the celebration of the Lord's Supper, except where they themselves are allowed 
to administer it ; for if It be alleged that Christ gave the bread and wine to his disciples, it 
may be replied, flritt, that we noirtiere read of his giving them to each individually — and, seo> 
ondly, that ho was then acting in the character, not of a minister, but of the founder of a new 
institution.''— John Milton Christian Doctrine^ (Sumner's translation), p. 446 

" When a pastor died, or was removed, the Church was not obliged to desist fkom conunem- 
orating the Lord's death, any more than from receiving or excluding members ; and it was as 
lawful fat them to appoint a Deacon, or any senior member, to preside in the one case, as in 
the other."~Andrew Fuller. Works^ Vol. v. p. 286. 

" What they conceive to be in thAt ordinance especially — either in the blessing and giving 
thanks which accompanies it, or in the distribution of the bread and wine among the disciples, 
which makes the presence of Elders [Pastors] more necessary In It than in praise, or prayer^ of 
reading, or mutual exhortation, etc.. It Is hard to say. But this is certain, tiiat one of the 
main pillars of cUrieal assumption is the idea that men— possessing a certain ftinction, die- 
tlnct from the mass of the disciples — are necessary to administer the Supper of the Lord "^ 
John Walker. Remains^ etc., Vol. 1. p. 848. 

" It Li suppoeed by some that none may in any eau administer it [the Lord's Supper] ex- 
cept an ordained Elder Tlewing the ordinance in the light of the New Testament, It does not 
seem to us that it would be necessarily desecrated if observed in the absence of Pastors Others 
may preside, without impairing the value of it to the recipients ; and without the guilt oi pre- 
sumption It may be as worthily received in the absence of a presiding office-bearer, as in his 
presence. When an Elder is present, he properly presides at the ordinance, inasmuch as he is 
the ruler of the Church. Entrusted with the constant oversight of the society, he Is perpetual 
President, at every meeting of the brethren. This is Involved In his office of ruling, or govern- 
ing. But yet no virtue is transferred firom the individual who thus presides— whether he be 
styled clergyman, priest, or elder — to the communicant. He simply Invokes the Divine bless- 
ing, and distributes the bread and wine ; addressing, perhaps, a few words of exhortation to the 
assembled Church. Thus, when a Church has no Elders, the members may legitimately par- 
take of the Supper. An Elder's presence is not essential to the validity of it. It is desirable^ 
because the presumption is that such an one is better qualified to lead the devotions of the 
brethren more profitably than an individual selected firom among thonselves. Hence it may 
be most advantageous to liave an official person presiding. But it is certainly unnecessary to 
send Ibr the Elder of another Church ; for such an one bean no official relation to any sodetf 
except his own. Standing among the brethren of another Church, he occupies the same posi- 
tion with one of the brethren themselves. All that ho brings with him is the experience he 
has gained in profitably presiding at the ordhuuioe in his own Church. When a Church, 
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at the remembrance of Christ in the Lord's Supper. This being so, 
there b no need for the missionary to the Heathen, abroad or at 
home, to receive ordination before he commences his work. Let him 
go on the ground, and gather together there a Church, and then let 
them call, and ordain him, as their Pastor — with counsel from other 
churches if they can get it, without it if need be — and then he will 
be Scripturally, and Congregationally, their Pastor and minister. 
Of course there is no objection to his being '^ consecrated and set 
apart" to his work as a missionary, before his departure, by the 
Church of which he has been a member, if they do not mistake the 
nature of that service* as if it were strictly ordination — which, (how- 
ever pleasant and edifying and desirable such a service may seem in 
itself,) it cannot be. 

If these principles are true, it follows that one who has been ^ or- 
dained as an Evangelist,' stand^, in the matter of his official relation 
to the churches of Christ, exactly where he stood before that cere- 
mony. He has the same right to preach which any layman has, 
whose gifts and graces invite and warrant the confidence of good peo- 
ple, that God calls him to the pulpit ; he has the same right to bap- 
tize and to administer the Lord's Supper in emergencies where any 
Church may be disposed, in the absence of a Pastor, to authorize 
him by its vote to do so, which he had before, or which any other 
layman would have under similar circumstances — and no more. 



therefore, is without Elders, or Pastors, let them by ail means pftxt&ke of the Sacred Supper. 
It is their duty and privilege to do so. To neglect it is highly culpable. A Deacon selected by 
the brethren may preside. This is suflicient . The Tlew now giren is in accordance with 
tiie New Testament. From the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, we infer that the Church at Cor- 
inth had no ofBce-bearers at the time when Paul wrote to them. He regarded the ordinance 
of the Supper as peculiarly belonging to the disciples, to be attended to by them, even in the 
absence of oniinary paatom .... The New Testament intimates, in other places, that the first 
churches partook of the Supper before they had Pastors .... There is, besides, nothing in the 
nature of the Lord's Supper wliich would render the presence of an Elder essential to its right 
observance. The ordinance is simple. It is chiefly commemorative." .... So *' there is no 
one passage in all the New Testament, which proves that it is the exdusive prerogative of the 
Elders to baptise. And yet the notion is tenaciously held. Coming, as it does, from the Church 
of Itome, and received from that source by the Protestant Episcopal Church, it has taken hold 
of other denomhmtk>ns."~I>avidson. Eeeles. Polity of New Test. pp. 280, 283-286. 

Dr Watts (in his FoundtUion of a Christian Ckureh) says, ^' The Church may appoint private 
membect to administer seals [Baptism and the Lord's Supper] rather than to neglect them."^ 
Warks^ Vol. iU. p. 222. 

Samuel Blather quotes approvingly Pabrltfns, where he saya, " if any man, even a Laio, be 
appointed by the Church to administer the Sacrament, if he does it, he does nothing but his 
duty, and ndther cflbnds against the faith, nor against good order ^^—Jpology, P 61 
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Hid < ordination ' service may have been an edifying and profitable 
one in its exercises and influence, but it has made him no less a lay- 
man, and no more a minister than it found him ; simply because it 
was not the act of a Church deputing to a Council its power to sol- 
emnize his entrance to the Pastoral office over it, to which its vote 
had previously called him ; and that is the only kind of ordination 
which the Bible, or Congregationalism, knows or warrants.* Of 
course, then, a ' Stated Supply ' gains no official rank, or power, from 
the fact that he may have commenced his career by being ' ordained 
as an Evangelist.' ^ 

_ • 

1 " Those notloDfl which conceiTe of it [ordiaatioD] u aome mysterioiu gift or pivrogatiTV — 
In ftct degrade it to a cabali«tio proceM, and are neither more nor lees than the disguised rem- 
nante of yofery. '^—BMioUuea Sacra, Vol. ▼. (1848.) p 617. 

For Ught upon the pxocew by which the hierarchal element gradoally invaded and overthrew 
the pximidTe simplicity and parity of the Ikith in the partioalan above-mentioned, Introducing 
the fiction of myetio grace in ordination, and making Baptism and the Eucliarlst to depend mpotx 
priestly administration, see Neander's History of the Ckristum RiUgion and Church, Vol. i. pp. 
182-204, and 804-882 ; also SchalTs History of the Christian Churehj pp. 180, 181 ; and Shedd^s 
Gucrieke^ pp. 18^145. See also, partienlarly. Dr. Colman^s Ancient Christianity, pp. 862-450. 

* Having read the proof-sheets ot these Isat nine pages to a valued friend learned in Congre- 
gationalism, he ot^ted to our doctrine of the demission of the ministry —upon dismission 
flrom the Pastorship of a partSeular Church — acknowledging that we were correct in our repre> 
sentation of the views of the founders of New Kagland CongregationBlism in that particular ; 
but suggesting that it might be a more excellent way upon which our time has fkllen ; an im- 
provement upon the rigid practice of the past, which it might be wiser to cherish, than to 
condemn. 

But can an illogical inference fhnn the ftmdamenial principles of a system be safel^ engrafted 
upon that system ? If suflered to root itself in the popular conviction sa true and wise, must 
it not inevitably react to undermine and uproot such first principles sa cannot be true if it is 
true ? ' It is a poor rule that will not work both, ways.* If it become good Congregational- 
ism to hold that ordination impresses upon a man the indelible character of a minister, no mat- 
ter into what secularities his subsequent lilb may plunge itself, so long as he avoids that moral 
delinquency which would lead to formal deposition ; must not tlie people be educated by that 
concession to understand that ordination is really, for substance, all that is claimed by the 
Papists and Episcopalians, and that to be a minister is, after all, to be an oflidal personage, 
irrespective of all Church action and consent, or even Church eiistence ? And is it for tlie in- 
terests of Congregationalism, or of the cause oi piety, for such unscriptural notiooa to find a 
lodgment in the community ? 

And — wholly aside fhmi all the bearings of the matter as a question of principle — is it not 
clear that in point of practice, the prevalence of such notions is damaging to the true dignity 
of the ministry, the best welfkre of the churches, and the common fome ot Christianity ? We 
can easily recall to mind more than one person, once a settled pastor, but now a fitrmer, or a 
merchant, or a physician, or a lawyer, or the keeper <tf a boarding-house — six days in the 
week perhaps only discernible ttcm. other laymen by the superior whiteness of his cravat, and 
the inferior tenderness of his conscience in all little matters where money is to be made in bai^> 
gaining, and on the seventh, always willing to supplement his six days* ftfc™««e* by the Sab- 
bath day's wages of some " vacant " pulpit — whose general course in tliis regard is not a credit 
to the profession to which he still claims (unscripturally and uncongregationally) to belong. 
Nor should we have to travel fer to identity chuzches which have been brought almost to the 
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Such we understand to be the necessary results of the first princi- 
ples of our faith in their application to these questions. It is not 
denied that the present practice of the denomination varies, m6re or 
less widely, in some particulars, from them. But it is firmly beUeved 
that all such Tarianoe is the result of illogical and inexpedient retro- 
cession from pure Congregationalism, in the way of concession to the 
influences of Presbyterianism and the Papacy; which every lover 
of the purity and simplicity of the ' faith once delivered to the saints,' 
is called upon to deplore and resist 



mg» ot exttneCkm by that wicked economy which has led them to dug on a lingering tziat- 
eooe, year alter year, with the " Stated Supply " at two heartlMa (and yellow) aetmone on the 
Sabhath, ftom fome layman, who, beeanee he has a barrel of them, whloh only, now, eoete him 
ho oaer oom, and beoaow he eaxne his liTlng at eome aeonlar employment daring the week, can 
afltnd to admlniater them " cheaper " than the Chnrah eonld support a Pastor ; and whom the 
Churdft suppose, beeaose he was onoe a minister, to be a minister still. Nor wouldit bedUBcult 
tosfaowthat the oaase<tf Christ has sorely Buflered from such a mean and mercenary procedure. 
Here Is a case, we must ftel, demanding the aaal of those who inqulie afibeUngly i»r ** the old 
paths." 

Let nothing here ssSd be construed, however, to the disparagement of Ukose Krtioan eridently 
called of Qod to serve the churches in some other capacity than that of Pastors ; ss Professors 
In Theological Seminaries, or OoUeges, Secretaries and Agents of Benevolent Societies, and the 
like. Though neither Pastors nor Deacons, they yet have some special and creditable relation 
to the churches collectively — in the case of those acting as instructors, not wholly unlike that 
of the ^Teacher * of the early days of New England. While it may be dilHcult, on Scriptural 
principles, to olass and name thnn, It Is not dlfflcult to appreciate tbdr indiqpensableneei to the 
general cause. 



CHAPTER III. 

HOW CONGBEGATIONALISM WOBKS. 

EU-YING- thus considered that groundwork of principles on which 
the Puritan system rests, we pass next to some brief consideration of 
the practical application of those principles in the various processes 
of Church life and action ; endeavoring to set forth, under its several 
heads, what we understand to be the right method of doing all Church 
work — in carrying out Christ's way of Congregationalism for his 
people. 

Section 1. How to form a Church. 

That which constitutes isolated individual believers a Church, is 
their solemn agreement together to become a Church, by covenanting 
with Grod and each other to ^ walk in all his ways made known, or to 
be made known unto them, according to their best endeavors, what- 
soever it shall cost them — the Lord assisting them." 

The first question must always be — 'Ms it expedient to form a 
Church in this place?" Three things may usually be considered 
essential to an affirmative answer to this question, namely: (1.) the 
absence of needful Church privileges ; (2.) the interest of a sufficient 
number of suitable persons in the movement; (3.) a reasonable 
prospect of permanence and self-support for the enterprise. With 
regard to the first, it may be said, in general, that the convenience of 
professing Christians is one element in its decision, and the welfare 
of the impenitent, and the need of Church labor among the people, is 
another, and a very important one. For example, in the outskirts of 
cities, and large towns, it may often be the duty of professing Chris- 
tians who might themselves be quite conveniently accommodated 
with Church privileges in connection with existing organizations, to 

(160) 
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associate together to form a new Church, in order — as Home mis- 
sionaries — to bring the ordinances of the Gospel to bear upon a des- 
titute portion of the community. With regard to the second, no 
definite number can be fixed upon as absolutely essential to the form- 
ation of a Church ; but if the Great Head clearly press present duty, 
and open a reasonable prospect of future enlargement, where only 
^ two or three agree as touching this thing/ and are ' gathered together 
in His name,' they need not fear that He will not be in the midst of 
theoL^ With regard to the third point, we think it is clear that — in 
all ordinary cases — there ought to be a fair prospect that the demand 
for a Church organization will be a permanent one, and that a new 
enterprise may reasonably anticipate self-support. It seems to us 
that the formation of a Christian Church is too solemn a thing to be 
associated with any movement that, on the face of it, must be spas- 
modic and temporary. 

These questions having been affirmatively settled — they ought to 
be settled with prayer and fasting — those persons who intend to 
become associated in the movement, who are members of other 
churches, should apply to them for letters of dismission and recom- 
mendation, for the purpose of aiding in the formation of the proposed 
new Church.^ It would be well also for them to appoint a committee 

• 

1 Our FftfherB geoezAlly held that seven wm the least number who could rightly aasociate to 
Ibrm a Chundi (See Cotton Mather's RatxOy Art. I. Sec. 1} This was not, however, firom any 
absurd and superstitions reTerence Ibr the number scTen, ss Mr. Peter Oliver so gratuitously 
suggests, in his pert and violent PuritoM Commonwealth^ (p. 166) but because, according to 
their calculation, the directions of our Saviour in the 18th of Matthew, in regard to Church 
discipline, could not be literally carried out with a lees number ; namely, the offender, the com- 
plainant, the two witnesses, and two members with the moderator, who might constitute the 
body to hear and try the case — making seven in all. (See also Cotton's Way^ p. 68, and 
Mather and Tompson's Answer to HeHe^ in Hanbury, Vol. il. p. 172.) John Robinson, how- 
ever, held that *" two or three " were sufficient, in necessity {Answer to Bernard^ Works, Vol. 
U. p. 282.) 

I The ibilowittg would be aa appiopriata tann. of request for a lettw of this description : 



To (he Ckurchin 

Dear Brethren : 

Whereas the Providence of Ood has Jed me to this place, and seems 
to make it my duty to become associated with other Christians here in the formation 
of a Congregational Church, this is to request you to give me such a letter of dis- 
mission and reoommendation as may be suitable in these drcumstances. 

Faitf^uBy and AJToctionately, 
Your brother, 
(Date, and place of date,) A B . 

If it dkould so happen that any of the proposed memben of the new Church are memben 

11 
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of (saj, three) brethren to prepare a list of all proposing themselves 
as members, and a form of Confession of Faith and Covenant, to be 
the basis of their union. 

If they are so situated — as they might be in some extreme border 
wilderness — that it is impossible for them to secure the counsel and 
cooperation of existing Congregational churches in the act of their 
formation ; they may then, on receipt of letters dismissing those who 
have been members of other churches, proceed, by solemn vote, to 
associate themselves as a Christian Church upon the basis of the 
Articles of Faith and Covenant to which they have agreed, and may 
then go on to elect necessary officers. Such a Church, so constituted 
without the concurrent advice and tendered fellowship of other Con- 
gregational churches, is a Congregational Church, if its Independency 
is a mere necessity of position and circumstance — to be removed 
whenever other churches come near enough to it to be reached by 
the right-hand of its fellowship. 

In all ordinary cases, however, the next step afVer the appointment 
of the Committee to prepare the Articles of Faith and Covenant,^ 

of oharche6 in other denomin&tioiiB, — whose practice may not be to give letters to their mem> 
hen who ask for them under such circumstaooee, it m^ht he well for the phraseology of 
the aboTe letter to be mqflified by the insertion of the following clause in place of what cornea 
after " this u, etc." in the third line, so aa to make It read : — 

"to notifp you of the samCf cmd respectfttUp to request you take such action, under 
the circumstances, as may seem to you expedient," 

If no answer should be receired to such a request within a reasonable time, it might be repeat- 
ed, so as to make sure against accidents by mail, and if no notice were taken of the repeated 
request, the person asking for a letter — haying done his duty in the premises — mi^t then 
report the fiicts to the Council called to advise with reference to the formation of the Church, 
or to the Church, if it had been already formed, and the way would be open for his receptttm. 
by special rote, without any letter. 

It would be a violation of Christian courtesy, and of covenant, however, for a member 
of such a Church — even if he were <ur^, beforehand, tliat no notice would be taken of hia 
request for dismission to a Congregational Church — to join another Church without first 
asking to be released from his previous relation. Ho ought to do his duty, and leave the Church 
to do what they think is theirs : and no expectation of reAisal on their part can excuse neglecl 
an his. 

1 The following forms of Articles of Taith and Covenant, are submitted as brief and peril* 
Bent — in case aid is desired in drawing them up : 

Aniaus of Faith. 

1 We believe tliat the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the word of Ood, and 
tile only infallible rule of iaith and practice, and — in accordance with the teachings of those 
Scriptures : — 

2. We believe in On God — subsisting in three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
QlK»t-~ eternal, unohaogeable, and omnipresent, infinite in power, wisdom, and holiness ; the 
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would be the appointment of another — or the designation to the same 
committee of the new duty — to call a Council of the neighboring 



Ox«fttor ftnd PreierTer of All things, whose purposes snd prorldenee extend to all events, and 
who exercises a righteous moral goyemment oyer all his intelligent creatures. 

6 We believe that man was originally holy ; that our first parents disobeyed the command 
of God ; and that, in oonseqaenoe of their apostasy, all their descendants do also transgress 
fiOs law, and come under its just condemnation. 

4. We belieye tliat Ood has provided a way of salvaUon Ibr all mankind j that the Lord Jesus 
Ohilst, the Son of Ood, having taken upon liimself our nature, has, by his voluntary sufferings 
and death, made an atonement for sin ; and that every one who, with repentance for sin, r»> 
eeives Christ as a Saviour, will be pardoned, jusUfled, and saved through that faith alone. 

6. We believe that while salvation is thus fkvely offered to all men, none do truly repent and 
believe in Christ but those who, according to the soTereign grace and eternal purposes of Ood, 
are renewed and sanctified by His Holy Spirit, in obeying the Gospel ; and that none who are 
thus renewed and chosen to eternal Ufe, will ever be pexmltted so to fltll away as finally to 
perish. 

6. We believe that the Christian Sabbath, the Church, and the ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord*s Supper, an ct divine appointment, and the duties connected with them, of perpetual 
obligation ; but that only members in good standing of the visible Church, have a right to par- 
take of the Lord's Supper ; and that only they, and their households, can be admitted to the 
crdinance of Baptism. 

7 We believe that there will be a resurrection of all the dead ; and that God will, after that, 
judge all men — manlfiwting the glory of his mercy, in the award of eternal salvation to his 
people, and of his justioe, in the everlasting oondamnatlon of the wicked. 

CovmAire. 

We, who are ealled of God to join ourselves into a Churoh state, in deep sense of our unwor- 
thiness thereof, disability thereto, and aptness to fbrsake the Lord, and neglect our duty to him 
and to each other, do hereby — in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, and trusting in his gra- 
dons help — solemnly covenant and agree, with Him and with each other, to walk together 
as a Church of Christ, according to all those holy rules of God^s Word given to a Church 
rightly established, so fhr as we know them, or may gain flirther light upon them. And, par- 
tleularly, we covenant and agree : — 

To consecrate ourselves, our oflspring, our worldly goods, and all that we have, and are, unto 
the Triune God, as the supreme ot^t of our lore and our chosen portion, for this world, and 
for that which is to come ; 

To give diligent heed to His word and ordinances ; 

To mH^*«^" His worship in the fkmily ; 

To seek in all things His glory, and the good of men, and to endeavor to live a holy and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty ; 

To contribute fhun our substance, and by our active labora and continual prayers, to the 
irark of this Church ; 

To submit to its Gospel dlsdpUne ; 

To labor for its growth, and peace, and purity ; 

To walk with each other in Christian fidelity and tenderness ; 

And, finally, to hold and promote suitable fellowship with all sbter churches of the common 
Head, especially with those among whom the Lord hath set us, that the Lord may be one, 
and his name one, In all his churches thh)ughout all generations, to his eternal glory in Christ 
Jesus. 

And now the good Lord be mercifVil unto us, pardoning* according to the riches of his grace, 
as all our past sins, so especially our Church sins, in negligence and unfidthftilness of foroier 
TOWS, and accept, as a sweet savor in Christ Jesus, this our offering up of ourselves unto him in 
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churches, to advise the brethren and sisters who propose to form the 
new Church, whether — in the judgment of the Council — the cause 
of Christ will be promoted by tlieir proceeding according to their 
plan,^ and of laying the whole subject before the Council when assem- 
bled. It would be a part of the duty of this committee, also, to re- 
quest some member of the Council to come prepared to pi'each a ser- 
mon appropriate to the occasion, if the Council should advise them to 
proceed ; and to designate some brother of the Church to receive the 
right hand of fellowship from the other churches, which the Council 
— in that case — will tender them. 

The Council being assembled, as invited, is organized by being 
called to order by some one of its older members, who reads the 
Letter Missive which is the authority for their procedure, and nomi- 
nates a Moderator — sometimes calls for a ballot for one — who, 
being elected by the Council, assumes the chair, opens the session 
with prayer, calls for the election of Scribe (sometimes, in large Coun- 



thts work ; fllling tills place with hl> glory, making vm ftlthftd to himaelf and to each other so 
long aa this transitory lift shall last, aod, after that he has kept us fttnu iUling, presenting of 
Iknltless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy.* Amen ! 

1 The following would be a proper form <tf Letter for calling soch a Council: 



To the CongregatumcU Church qf Christ in . 

Dear Brethren : 

7^ Great Head of the Church having inclined a number of believers here to think 
that it is our duty to become associated as a Congregational Church, we respectfully 

request you, by your Pastor, and a delegate, to meet in Council <xt in this place, 

on the of , at ddodc in the to consider the expediency of 

the course proposed by us, and advise us in reference thereto ; and should the formation 
of such a Church be deemed expedient, to assist in the public service appropriate to its 
formation and recognition. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, 

We subscribe ourselves. 

Your brethren in Christ, 

! Committee of 
those proposing to 
become a ChwdL 

{Date, andplace of date.) 

N, B. The Churches invited to sit in this Council are the following ; viz : — 

Congregational Church in . Bev, Mr, Pastor. 

" « " . " " " etc., etc. 



* The general scope, and some of the speeiflc clauses of this Covenant, an taken from fbe 
original covenant of the Old South Church in Boston, in use by it for more than one hundred 
yean. (See Wlaner's ISttory <^tJu Old South Church, p. 8, and p. 76.) 
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dls, for that of Assistant Scribe) and, the Council thns being fully 
organized and ready to proceed to its business, the committee who 
signed the Letter Missive should present to it a list of those who 
«re willing to become members of the new Church, and state briefly, 
yet fully, the reasons which have led them to desire to take such a 
step, and to decide that such a course is their duty, and the demand 
of the Great Head upon them — answering any and all questions 
connected therewith, which any member of the Council may desire 
to ask. All the facts in the case being in, the Council would then-^ 
if there is any call for discussion upon the matter, asking all others 
(including, of course, those who seek their advice) to withdraw, that 
the discussion may proceed most freely — vote either that it is, or 
is not, of opinion that the proposed movement is wise, and one 
which its members are prepared to advise and sustain by their 
fellowship. This vote being favorable, the Council would then pro- 
ceed to hear the Articles of Faith and Covenant, and to examine 
candidates for membership in the new Church, as to the regularity of 
their letters of dismission, or the fact of their personal piety, if they 
present themselves as new members. If it be satisfied that a Church 
ought to be formed ; that it ought to be formed upon the basis of 
these Articles and Covenant ; and that these applicants are suitable 
persons to become its members ; the Council will then vote to advise 
these persons to proceed to form the proposed Church, and will ap- 
point some of its own number to take such part in the public servu-i.* 
of the occasion as may be desired, and desirable ; the more important 
services usually performed by members of the Council, being the fol- 
lowing ; namely: (1.) Invocation and Reading of appropriate Selec- 
tions from the Scriptures, (2.) Sermon, (3.) Reading of the Articles 
of Faith and Covenant, (4.) Prayer of Recognition and Consecration, 
(usually by the Moderator), (5.) Right Hand of Fellowship to the 
new Church, (6.) Address to the Church, (7.) Concluding Prayer, 
(8.) Benediction. These preliminary arrangements being completed, 
at the appointed hour, these services would be publicly performed ; 
the members who are to form the new Church, after the reading of 
the Articles and Covenant, assenting to the same, by solemn vote (all 
rising) — thus, in accordance with the advice of the Council, constitut- 
ing themselves a Church, by theur own act 

If it were so to happen that the Council should not agree in ap- 
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proval of the Articles, or Covenant, or of some portion of the proced- 
ure of the brethen calling them together, it would so report, and con- 
ference would be had with a view to the a^ustment of the difficulty. 
And if the Council should, in the end, vote itself unable, for anj rea- 
son, to advise the formation of the Church, it would remain for the 
applicants to consider the matter, with much humility and prajerful- 
ness, and either to acquiesce in the opinion of the Council, and give 
up their intention ; to modify it in such a manner as to remove the 
objection ; or — if that seems to them impossible — to proceed (as — 
if they are unconvinced by the adverse opinion of the Council, and 
still feel bound in conscience to go forward — they have the right to 
do) to organize themselves into a Church, without the aid and recog- 
nition of a Council ; in which case they would remain an Independent 
Church, until such time as their neighbor Congregational churches 
should receive them into their fellowship. 

Section 2. How to choose and induct Church officers. 

(1.) Choice of lesser officers. As an organized body cannot exist 
and act without officers, it will be the first duty of the Church, after 
its constitution, to elect those officers without whom it cannot com- 
mence its proper work. A moderator is the first necessity, and some 
brother of age and experience will naturally call the Church to order, 
and call for the choice of such a moderator — either by nomination, 
or by ballot ; counting and declaring the vote, after wluch the elected 
moderator would take his seat The next business would properly 
be the choice of a clerk, whose duty of record would run back to 
include a brief, yet accurate minute of those preliminary steps by 
which the formation of the Church has been initiated ; and a treas- 
urer, to take charge of all monies belonging to the body. The choice 
of a committee would naturally be next in order, who should have in 
charge the whole matter of procuring a suitable place for public wor- 
ship, and a minister to conduct that worship — including conference 
with the " Society," (if one exists, or is to be formed) or the securing 
by some other method, of the amount that may be needful to defray 
the necessary expenses of worship, and of Church life. It would be 
well, also, for steps to be immediately taken looking toward the elec- 
tion of two or more Deacons — say the assignment of some future 
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day for that election, at an interval long enough to allow of that prepa^ 
ration of thought, and prayer, and mutual conference, so desirable be- 
fore action involving so much the peace and prosperity of the organ- 
ization. If deemed expedient, an Examining Committee — to confer 
with applicants for membership, make inquiry in regard to their 
qualifications, and recommend such as seem to them qualified to the 
Church for admission — might also be soon chosen; though in small 
churches it is more usual, and perhaps quite as expedient, for this 
duty to be done in oonmiittee of the whole. 

(2.) Choice and induction of Deacons, When the occasion previ- 
ously designated for the duty has arrived — the Church being assembled 
with full ranks, and a moderator being chosen — it would be well for the 
moderator — stating the business assigned to the hour — to read from 
the Word of God the first seven verses of the 6th chapter of Acts, the 
six verses following the seventh verse of the dd chapter of Paul's first 
Epistle to Timothy, with any other passages which seem to be appro- 
priate to the occasion — for wisdom, and for comfort; and then to in- 
voke — or to call upon some brother to invoke — the special blessing 
and direction of the Great Head of the Church upon them in their per- 
formance of the work to which they are called ; that they may choose 
for their office-bearers, good men, full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith, 
who may not only use the office of a Deacon well, but by whom much 
people may be added unto the Lord. 

Such an election should always take place by ballot, in order that 
each brother may be able to indicate his real choice in the freest pos- 
sible manner. While it is very desirable that the result of such a 
balloting should be unanimous, and while few candidates would think 
it wise to accept such an office by the choice only of a bare majority, 
it will yet often happen that no one person will so concentrate the 
suffrages of all, as to give him the dean record of an. election with- 
out any opposing vote — so that to take the ground that absolute 
unanimity is essential to acceptance, would oflen be to keep the office 
vacant 

The election having been made, and the brother (or brethren) 
chosen having signified a readiness to accept the trust, there may 
appropriately be some formal entrance upon the office. The record 
in the Acts states that the Apostles prayed, and * laid their hands on ' 
those who were first chosen Deacons in the Church at Jerusalem* 
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Some have supposed this to inyolve a regular public service of formal 
ordination. But we think it is clear ^ that the intent of that prece- 
dent will be better followed, bj a simple recognition of the new offi- 
cer (or officers) in prayer, at the first conmiunion season following — 
or on some other suitable and convenient occasion ; in connection with 
which public recognition, let the duties of the office be commenced. 

After the induction of Deacons, it will be appropriate for one of 
them to act as the treasurer of the Church — either with or without 
special designation to that trust ; inasmuch as the care of the secu- 
larities of the bodj inheres in their office. 

It is usual in many churches, also, for the Deacons, in the absence 
of a Pastor, to preside over all meetings, according to their seniority 
in election — though some churches prefer (and every Church — un- 
less it deprive itself of the right, by some standing rule which cannot 
be set aside — has always the right) to elect, from the membership at 
large, a moderator for every business meeting at which its Pastor is 
not present Sometimes this right is a very important one to be ex- 
ercised, and it is well always to remember that by the common law 
of Congregationalism, the Pastor is the only official standing modera- 
tor of a Church, so that unless, by a special statute of its own, the 
Church entrust the moderatorship to the Deacons, in the Pastor's 
absence, it reverts always to the hands of the body, — which should 
choose a moderator for every meeting, either by nomination, or by 
ballot 

It is usual, moreover, for the Deacons to have the oversight, on the 
part of the Church, of the supply of the pulpit, in the temporary ab- 
sence of the Pastor. When there is an Ecclesiastical Society con- 
nected with the Church, a committee appointed by it might cooperate 
with the Deacons to this end, and where a new Pastor is to be sought, 
the Church might well appoint a special committee (upon which, how- 
ever, it would naturally place its Deacons) to act with the Parish 
committee, in bringing about the settlement of a suitable Pastor. 

(3.) Choice and induction of a Pastor. The first public step 
toward the choice of a Pastor is usually a report to the Church, by 
the committee previously appdnted to have the matter in charge, oi 
the name of some minister of the Grospel, who, in their judgment, 



I SeeiMgellO} ako Tneyl Baport, in the appendix of Punohtfd'i VSno, pp. 840-8. 
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might be obtaiaed, and would be a worthy incumbent of the office. 
Such report being made, time enough should be taken to allow all the 
members of the Church opportunity to make suitable inquiry in re- 
gard to the candidate, when — after a day of fasting and prayer for 
the special direction of the Great Head of the Church — the question 
is put to vote by ballot. The ballot may be either ^yea,' or 'nay/ 
upon the name reported by the committee, or may be by names upon 
the ballots, in wluch case, a negative vote for this candidate would be 
a positive vote for another. Perfect-^ or' sufficient — unanimity 
manifesting itself in the result, the next step would be the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make known this vote to the Ecclesiastical 
Society with which the Church is associated (if there be one), and to 
ask a concurrent vote from its members, fixing upon the yearly salary 
to be offered to the candidate. Should that Society concur, and vote 
to offer the candidate a reasonable stipend, and appoint a oonmiittee 
to cooperate with the committee of the Church in communicating 
these facts to the Pastor elect, the next step would be for those com- 
mittees to forward to the candidate a ' call' to become their Pastor, 
covering the votes passed, and urging his acceptance of the invitation 
conveyed in them.^ 

1 The fbllowtng may vaggott a proper ftom of ' Call.' ThoM portiona maiked in braeketa are 
to be modified aooording to the tactt in the eaie, aa to whether the candidate has been ordained 
or net, fo aa to be known as * Rer.' or merely aa * Mr.' and ia now to be * ordidned ' or * in- 
stalled ; ' and aa to whether there ia an Eodeaiaatical Society acting with the Chnrch, or not. 

Bev, [Mr.'\A B . 

Dear Sir: 

The undenignedf on heMf of ihe Congregational Church of Christ in A [ami 

the Ecclesiastical Society connected therewith\ beg leave respectJvUy to submit to pour 
consideration the following certified copies of recent votes of that Church, [and Society]. 

At a regularly called meeting of the Congregational Church in A , on (he 

day of it was unanimously [or state the vote] 

Voted, That the Bev, [Mr,] A S be invited to become the Pastor and 

Teacher of this Church, 

Voted, That Brethren A B , C P , and E F , be a com- 

mittee to communicate these votes to Bev, [Mr.] A B ; to urge him to comply 

with the request which they contain ; and to make aU arrangements wAiVA may become 
necessary to carry out thfi wishes of the Church in thepremisesi, 

A true copy of record, 

(Signed,) 
_._,....._^ — ^-^— _ Moderator, 

— — — Scribe, 

[At a legal meeting of the Eoclesiastioal Society connected with the Congregational 
Church in A , on the day ({f — » it was unammously [or otherwise] 
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Shoald the Sodetj fidl to concur, and prefer some other candidate, 
the Church committee would report that fact back, and it would then 
become necessary for conference between the Church and Society, 
and for such modification of the action of one, or both, as the best 
interests of all should seem to demand. 

Should there be no Ecclesiastical Society in connection with the 
Church, the Church itself would vote what it felt to be a suitable sal- 
ary to the candidate, should he become their Pastor, and proceed by 
its committee to forward the ^ call,' covering its votes, to the Pastor elect. 

On receipt of his acceptance, the next step is for the committee of 
the Church (with that of the Society — if there be a Society), in 
conference with the Pastor elect, to agree upon the churches which 
shall be invited to meet in Council for the purpose of the examination 
of the candidate, and, if they are satisfied with his character and 
qualifications, and with the doings of the people, of tendering the 
fellowship of the churches in the ordination [or installation] service, 



Voted, That the Beo, [Mr,] A B he invited to become the mnister qf Hds 

people f 

Voted, That, in case of his acceptance oj this invitation, with ihat extended by (he 

Church, this Society wiQ. pay Mr. A B ihe annual sum of dollars, in 

q»juxrterly instalments, on {he first days qf January, April, July, and October, in eack 
year, so long as the relation shall continue. 

Voted, That Mr, A B be qffered a vacation of weeks, during wMdi 

(his Society wiU svpply thepulpU, under ihe direction of the Deacons of the Church, 

Voted, That Messrs, Q H , and I J , be a Committee to act wiA 

the Committee of ihe Church in ihis matter, 

A true copy qf record, 
(Signed.) 

Moderator, 
Ckrk.] 

AXUno us. Dear Sir, to add to the invitation contained in these votes, the expression 
of our earnest hope that you wiUfed it to be ihe desire qf ihe Oreai Head qfihe Churdi 
ihat you should accept this caU to be oar Pastor, emd name <m early day for the [ Ordi- 
nation] Installation service. 
Praying Qod to bUss you, and aU who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

We subscribe oursdves. 

Yours in the Oo^pel, 



E F- 

G H- 

[Date, and place qf date,] I J- 



Commiitee of 

Ckureh[and 

Society.] 
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and send out the Letter Missive to them.^ These are usuallj the 
neighboring Congregational churches, adding, sometimes, remoter 
churches, whose Pastors it is desired should perform some part of the 
public service of the occasion. 

The Council having assembled and organized itself bj the choice 
of Moderator and Scribe, it is then the business of that committee to 
lay before it, (1.) all the records of the Church relating to the pro- 
posed Pastoral union ; (2.) aU the records of the Society (if there be 
one) to the same purport ; (3.) all the communications received from 
the Pastor elect, in reference to the acceptance of their invitation, 
with any other documentary, or other facts, bearing upon the matter 
before the Council If the CouncU is satisfied with these, as being 
regular and suitable, it will so declare itself by vote, and proceed 
next to examine the fitness of the candidate for the place. 

That examination will respect, (1.) his evidence of being in good 
standmg in some Christian Church, and his intention to become a 
member of the Church over which it is proposed to ordain him — if 
he is not already so; (2.) his evidence of approval to preach the 



1 The IbllowliiK would be an appropriate fbnn for sach a Letter Mlarire ; — 

The Congregatumal Church in A to the Congregational Chttrdi in B , 

aendeth greeting ; 
Dear Brethren : 

The Oreat Head of the Church has kindly united us, and the Congregation statedly 

worshipping with us, in the choice of Mr. [Bev.] A B as our Pastor and 

Teacher, and he has aaxpted our invitation to that office. We, therefore, coffee- 

Uonaidy request your attendance by your Pastor and a delegate, (A , on the 

day of next, at o*dock in the , to eocamine the candidate, review our pro- 
ceedings, and advise us in reference to the same ; and if judged expedient, to assist in 
the Ordination [Installation] service. 

Wishing you grcux, mercy, and peace. 
We arefratemaUy yours, 



I 



Committee of 
the Ckurek. 



[ ) Committee of 

[Date, andpUtee of date,] ) the Society.] 

The other Churthss invited to this Council are as follows: 

[Name them all ] 

It Ib proper aim to append to thoie letters aent to churches whose Pastors are desired to take 
part in the public serrloe, a posteiipl, notifying them of that ftct— that such Pastors may 
haye suitable time for preparation. 
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Goi^pel, from some customary bodj ; (3.) his evidence (if he has been 
before settled as a Pastor) of orderly dismission from his former 
charge, and his commendation by the dismissing Council as a suitable 
candidate for another settlement ; (4.) his religious experience, and 
the quality of motive which leads him to the ministry ; (5.) the suffi- 
ciency of his literary acquisition 9, and the Scriptural soundness of his 
theological faith. It is usual for this examination, so far as it involves 
categorical inquisition, to be mainly conducted by the Moderator, but 
to be completed by the calling of the roll of the Council, and by giv- 
ing to each of its clerical and lay members, the opportunity to ques- 
tion the candidate. 

This examination — which is always public — being concluded, the 
Council vote "to be by themselves," when the candidate, and the 
committee calling the Council, should retire, with all others not mem- 
bers — to give opportunity for the fullest confidential conference. Being 
satisfied upon all the points before them, the Council would so declare 
itself by vote, and — calling in the candidate and the committee — 
would proceed, in conference with them, to assign the parts in the 
public service; which are usually, (except singing), (1.) Prelim- 
inary statement by the Moderator, (2.) Heading of the Result of the 
Council, by the Scribe, (3.) Invocation and Reading the Scriptures, 
(4.) Sermon, (5.) Installing [or Ordaining] Prayer, [with, or with- 
out, the Imposition of hands, as the candidate has, or has not, been 
settled before], (6.) Right Hand of Fellowship, (7.) Charge to the 
Pastor, (8.) Address to the People, (9.) Concluding Prayer, (10.) Ben- 
ediction, by the new Pastor.* 

The Church having thus chosen its Pastor, and ordained him, 
through the fraternal hands of the delegates of its sister^ churches, he 
is now fully set over them in the Lord. 

Section 3. How to transact the regular business of a Church. 
(1.) Standing Rules. It is well for every Church — however 



1 It is Titftl to the best effect of a serrice of this description that each of these parts should 
be brief, and be confined strictly to its own sphere. We hare heard, for example, sennons 
which included the Right Hand of Fellowship and Charge, and an Address to the people ; and 
Inroeatlons and Concluding Prayen, both of wUoh invaded each other^s province, and left lit- 
tle that was spedal for the prayer of Ordination. Weariness is the inevitable result. But If 
eadi is brief and pertinent, the general effect may be admirable. 
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small— to adopt some few standing rules which may give definite- 
ness to its procedure, and, bj pointing out beforehand right ways for 
the performance of all necessary business, avoid that trouble which 
sometimes arises from doing simple things in a mistaken manner. 
These may sometimes be very few ; in other cases, the best interests 
of all concerned would be promoted by their greater fullness.^ 



1 The IbUowing are BOggested as adapted to meet the oaae of & Chorch dwdring & Aill and 
eazeftiloode. 

Stuidifo Bulu. 

This Ghnreh if Consregatioiial In its recognition of the fellowship and fraternity of the 
churches, yet Independent in aasnmlng, nnder Christ — after adrice from others, when desired 
— the sole responsibility of its own actions. It will, acoordingly, extend to sister chnrches, and 
expect from them, that communion, council, and aid, which the law of Christ demands ; while 
it controls the administration of its own affidrs according to its own understanding of the word 
of God And to promote good order in its life, it adopts the following rules of action :— 

1. The Pastor of this Church shall bo a member of it, and shall be its standing Moderator. 

2 In the absence of the Pastor, or in any case when he may become & party In interest to 
Church action, so as to make it improper for him to act as moderator, a moderator pro temport 
■hall be chosen — by ballot when any three brethren so request, otherwise by nomination. 

8. The annual meeting of the Church shall be held in the month of . on such day as 

the Pastor and Deacons may appoint. 

4. Business may be done at the close of any regular Church prayer-meeting ; and a special 
business meeting may be called at any time, when in the opinion of the Pastor and Deaoons, it 
may be expedient ; and shaU be called, on the written application to the Pastor — or, in his ab- 
sence, the Senior Deacon — of five members. Male members of the Church only are entitled to 
Tote upon the business before it. Ten male members shall constitute a quorum. 

5. Special business meetings shall always be notified from the desk on the Sabbath, or by 
written notice served upon every resident member, at least two days before the time of meeting. 

6. All meetings for business shall be opened with prayer. 

7. At the annual meeting, the following elections shall be made for the ensuing year — all 
oflloers to serve — during good behavior — until others shall be rq^nlarly ohosen in their plaoes. 

(1. ) A Clerk,* who shaU keep the records of the Church. 

(2.) An Examining Committee — of which the Pastor and Deaoons shall be ex officio meoi- 
bera, who shall examine all applicants for admission to the Church, and present to the Church 
% written report of the names of those whom they approve ; any candidate whom they may 
not recommend, having the right of appeal to the whole Church. This Committee shall also 
act as a Committee of preliminary inquiry In regard to all cases of discipline, and shall make a 
report to the Church of its condition, and of their doings, with a list of all absent members, at 
the annual meeting. 

(8.) A Treasurer, who shall take charge of all Church monies, and contributions for ohazlti^ 
ble purposes, and make a fhll written report of the same at the annual meeting. 

(4.) An Auditor, who shall supervise the Treasurer's annual account, and report thereon. 

(5.) A Committee of Collections for religious and charitable ol^ts, whose duty it shall be 



* It is always better that the PcuAor should net be Olerk of his otm Chnreh. We have seen 
K> many easss of diffleulty arising from alleged iklstfioatlon of the record, or imperfection in it, 
at the hands of a Pastor, who was Clerk, and with whom there was trouble, as to convinee us 
tiiat no Pastor should run into such needless danger. It Is, of course, often convenient Ibr the 
Pastor to have tiie records " handy," but that can be seenzed by requiring the Clerk to keep 
them when tbey irUl be aflcessible to all who need to see them. 
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(2.) Rules of order. The best definition which we know of Con- 
gregationalism, as a working system, is that it is Christian common 



— under direotlon of Om Charoh — to collect and pay otot to the Treasarer roch gifts of the 
Church and Congregation to benerolent purposes as may not be raised through the oontifbutka- 
box ; who shall annually report their doings. 

8. The order of procedure at the annual meeting shall be as IbUows : — 

(1.) Prayer. 

(2.) Reading the record of the last annual business meeting. 

(8.) Choice of the Clerk— by ballot. 

(4.) Reports of the Treasurer and Auditor. 

(6.) Action on these reports. 

(6.) Choice of the Treasurer— by ballot. 

(7.) Choice of the Auditor. 

<8.) Report of the TiTaminlng Committee. 

(9.) Action on that report. 

(10.) Fixing the number of the Examining Committee for the ensuing year. 

(11.) Choice of Examining Committee — by ballot. 

(12.) Report of the Committee on Collections. 

(18.) Action on that report. 

(14 ) Choice of Committee on (ToUeotions. 

(15.) Deferred business. 

(16.) New business. 

(17.) Adjournment. 

9. Candidates for admisdon sliall be propounded before the Church and Congregation ^— 
weeks proTious to their admission. 

10. All persons admitted to the Church shall affix to the Confieesion of Faith and Corenant 
their tall names — in a book to be kept for that purpose. 

11. The Lord's Supper shall be obserred on the — Sabbath rf the months of 

in every year. 

12. The regulsr weekly meeting of the Church for prayer and oonforenoe shall be held on 
eTening ; and the erenlng last preceding each communion season shall be ape- 



cially devoted to preparation for the proper reception of that ordinance ; and at its close a con- 
tribution shall be taken for Church expenses, and the relief of the poor, under the direotian 
c^ the Deacons. 

18. The necessary expenses of the Pastor In attendaace upon all Ecclesiastical Councils, as » 
xepreeentative of the Church, shall be paid by the Treasurer from the ftinds of the Church. 

14. Delegates to Ecclesiastical Councils shall make brief report of their doings, and of the 
action of the Council, at the meeting of the Church next following. 

16. Members of this Church removing elsewhere, will be expected to take letters of dismission 
and recommendation to the Church with wlilch they worship, witfdn one year from the tima 
of their change of residence, or render ressonable excuse for not doing so. 

16. All letters of dismission given by this Church shall be vaUd six numth* only from their 
date ; and no member who has xeeeived snoh a letter shaU vote in business meetings of tho 
CSiuroh, except on return of the letter. 

17. Bfembers of this Church who haw habitually absented themselves from Its worship and 
ordinances for one year, without rendering satisflwtory excuse, shaU be debaned from voting 
with the Church, so long as such hsMtoal absence continues. 

18. When any officer of this Cniureh shaU cease statedly to worship with as, his office shaU 
be vacated from the time of his departuie. 

19. When any member of a idster Church diaU statedly worship sad commune with ^ 
Church for more than one year, without removing his relation to u*. it shaU be the dnty of the 
»»»mi«ing Cknnmittee to notuy the Church to which he llMlongs, of that ftet. 
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applied to Church matters. And since a Congregational Church 
is simply a pure democAtcy, those common rules by which democratio 
as^mblies are usually governed — by which order is maintained, 
and each member quietly secures his full rights of debate, and of de- 
cision — exactly apply to the government of Congr^ational churches 
in the doing of their Church work. As differences of opinion some- 
limes arise, however, when sudden points require adjustment, and an 
unpractised moderator may be in the chair ; it may be well briefly to 
lay down here the substance of those rules which are most essential, 
and whose strict observance will conduct any assembly to a sadsfao- 
tory result.* 

(a.) Comivg to order. If the Church have a Pastor, or other 
standing moderator (by its rules), and he is present ; it is his duty to 
request the Church to come to order. If it have none, or he is ab- 
sent, the senior Deacon, or some one of the older male members, 
may call the membership to order, and call for the choice of a mod- 

20. At their first nMettag aifter each oommuiiioii maon, it shall be the dnty of the Examining 
Oonunictee to examine all entries made in the Church reoord by the Clerk, sinoe the Commun- 
loii pNoeding the last, and, if fonnd correct, approve them ; aa entry of snch approrol to be 
made upon the record, signed by the Chairman of the Committee. 

81. The fbUowing sliall be deemed the r^ular coarse of procedure in all eases of discipline : — 
(1.) The brother offended or aggrieved, should seek the removal of the offence, in the spirit 

of tiie Gospel, by firatemal conference with the offender alone. 

(2.) Failing in Uie removal of his difflcnlty thus, he should take trith him one or two judi- 
doos brethren, and with their mediation, strive tor Christian satlsfiiedon. 

(8.) This proving in vain, he should bring the matter to the notice of Uie Sxamining Commit- 
tee, who shall endeavor to bring about a reconciliation, and who (if this oannot bo effected, or 
does not result In harmony) shall preftr a Jbrmal complaint befi»e the Church against the of- 
ftading brother. 

(4. ) If the Church entertain the oomplalnt, they shall appdnt a time for a hearing of the case, 
and summon the offonder to be present at that hearing, fhrnishing him — at least one week be- 
fine the time of the hearing— with a copy of the oliarges against him, together with thenamsa 
Of the witnesses who will be relied on for proof. 

(5.) If, on such hearing, the Church are satisfied of the guilt of the party accused, they may 
▼ote to admonish him publicly, to suspend him for some definite period from tfaw privil^pes of 
the Church, or to excommunicate him ftom its membership ; according to ttie aggravation of 
the offence, and the state of mind in whkdi he is. 

(6.) No such vote of censure sliall be passed, esBept by the eoneunrent vote of two-thirds of 
the male members present at a regular meeting. 

(7.) In case of the excommunication of any member, pubUe notice diall be gifen of the fkct. 

82. No alteration slmll be made in the foregoing rules, unless at a regular meeting of the 
Chnzeh, after notice of the proposed diange at a previous regular meeting, and by vote of 
tl u e e fo ur t hs oi the members present. This rule shall not, however, be so construed, as to for* 
bid the tempcraiy laspension of way rule, when the Church shall see fit ummatunuly to order 
raoh sospenakm. 

1 So ihr aa any manual has been zeAvred to in this connection, it Is Ouahing'i well-known 
tttmval of ParhamtiOttry IMaU, 
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erator, in the usual maimer. On his election, the moderator will 
take the chair, and inquire ii the standing Clerk be present ; if not, 
a Clerk pv tempore should next be chosen, to insure proper record 
of all business done. The moderator will then entertain ao'' put 
all motions, decide all questions of order, announce all Totes, and, in 
a word, preside over the meeting. 

(h,) Motions, £vei7 item of business should be introduced in the 
form of a motion ; which is simplj a proposal to proceed to the doing 
of that business — put into a succinct and suitable form of words. All 
such modons, and all remarks upon them, should be addressed to the 
moderator. If a member wishes the Church to do anj particular 
thing, he should, therefore, move that the Church do that thing. ^^7 
member has a right to make anj motion, not against the rules, but, 
to protect the Church from having its time wasted upon foolish and 
impertinent propositions, it is required that every motion be seconded 
— so as to be endorsed bj two responsible parties — before it can 
claim discussion and decision. Ailer having made his motion, and it 
has been seconded, the mover will naturally proceed to set forth such 
reasons as prevail with him to decide that it is expedient for the 
Church to follow the course suggested bj him. Others maj follow, 
in approval or condemnation of his view. All must discuss onlj the 
specific question that awaits their decision in that motion. If any 
speaker wanders to disconnected subjects, or it members interrupt 
each other, or violate the rules of courteous debate, it is the business 
of the moderator to call them to order, for so doing. The proper 
time — unless some specialty (like the assignment of a fixed hour to 
close the debate, or something of that sort) interpose itsell to modify 
the case — to take the vote upon the question under discussion, is 
when all who desire to say any thing, tor or against it, have spoken, 
and thus the debate has closed itself. 

Any member has always the right to demand that any motion be 
reduced to writing, by its mover, for more definite understanding. 
The moderator is obliged to put all motions to vote — however dis- 
tasteful they may be to himself, personally — unless they are clearly 
against the standing rules of the Churoh, or the common law of de- 
liberative bodies.^ No new motion can be entertained while one is 



1 Modflnton— Mpedallj if they an Paston, in timM of tronble and ezdtemmt — i 
timM airaiiw a right to reio Chnioh aettoo, to embanaaa the mofUM&ti of th« Chnich, to 
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yet under debate, except it be of the nature of an amendment to it, 
or what is called a privileged motion ; and no speaking is in order in 
a business meeting that is not upon some motion previously made, re- 
maining undecided, except that a member who is about to make a 
motion, may preface it with an explanation. 

(c.) Amendments. Any proposition to modify the motion which is 
under discussion, by striking out words from it, or by adding words 
to it, or both, in order to bring it more nearly into harmony with the 
views of the membership, is always in order, except when some privi- 
leged question is interposed, or when its insertion would too much 
complicate the question. The former bar will soon be considered. 
The latter is easily explained. An amendment to a simple motion is 
in order. So is an amendment to that amendment. But there the direct 
right to amend ceases, since an amendment to an amendment to an 
amendment, would so pile questions upon each other, as to lead to 
confusion. The line must be drawn somewhere, and, by common 
consent of legislative bodies, it has been drawn here. If it is desired 
to amend the amendment of an amendment, it must be done indirectly, 
by voting down the proposed amendment to the amendment, and then 
moving the new proposition in its place, as a new amendment to the 



reftiM to put motions which ue dlstaateftil to themselTM, or even to a^joam the meeting at 
their pleasure, or declare it a4Joiimed at the call of some flrfend for such a4ioumment, without 
putting the Tote to the teat of the * contrary minds ' All this is an absurd and wholly inexcn- 
•able yiolation of the proprletke of the case. The moderator — and if he is modemtor in firtue 
of being Pastor, it makes no difference— deriTes all his power ftom the body over which he 
presides, and he has no more ri^t than any other indlTldnal, to interftre with the due conise 
of bosiness. His duty cannot be better condensed than It has been by the standard writer on 
parliamentaxy usage (Cushing's Manuat^ Sec 27)} tIs : "to r e pr e s en t and stand for the As- 
sembly — declaring its will, andy m ail things^ obeying ^ wipUeitly, its eommontfj," 

But, it may be asked, what ought a moderator to do, in case he should see the course of 
Church action g<rfng — in his judgment— wholly wrong, even to that extent that it is likely to 
o<nnmlt Aim to what will be against his consdenoe ? The answer is easy. Let him explain, as 
clearly as he can, to the body, the wrong they are about to do ; if that is not enough, let him 
solemnly protest against it, and even — if, in his judgment, the gravity of the case calls for so 
extreme a course — let him retire respectftilly from the chair, leaving it to be iiUed by the 
ehoioe of another moderator by the Church. This will dear his skirts of cranpUdty with the 
result, while, at the same time, it preserves the rights of the Church, and the good order of the 
whole transaction ; while it cannot help being much more effectual in its tendency to restrain 
the body fiiom rushing to any wrong result, than any arbitrary and unwarrantable interference, 
of the nature of an attempted veto, or aa enforced a4ioumment ; which must almost certainly 
react to confirm the msjority in their ill Judgment. There is absolutely iu> Justification in 
Gongregattonal usage, or in common sense, for that ministerial folly which sedcs to < lord it 
over God's heritage,' by assuming to veto Church votes, or to adjourn Church meetings, or 
arbitrarily to dictate, in any maansr, to a Ghuvohi the course it should pursue. 

12 
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amendment In this case, he who desires to move such new amend- 
ment in place of the one before the meeting, maj give notice that if 
the amendment to the amendment on which the question now rests 
shall be voted down, he will move this new proposition in its place, 
— thus enabling members to vote understandingly. 

Any amendment must be ' seconded,' like an origmal motion, before 
it can claim the consideration of the assembly. It is usual, however, 
where the mover and seconder of the original motion, or of an amend- 
ment which an amendment is proposed to modify, ' accepts ' the new 
amendment, for it to be quietly incorporated — without vote — into 
the question as it stands, awaiting decision. 

It is not necessary that an amendment should be cordial ih its tone 
toward the proposition which it proposes to amend. It has long been 
considered allowable, by parliamentary usage, to propose to amend a 
motion in a manner that would so entirely alter its nature, as to com- 
pel its friends to vote against it, should it be so amended; or to amend 
it by striking out all after the words "Resolved that," or "Voted 
that," and inserting a proposition of a wholly different tenor.^ 

An amendment — or an original motion — that has been regularly 
made, seconded, and proposed from the chair, is thereby put into the 
possession of the assembly, and cannot be withdrawn by the mover, 
except by general consent, or by a vote giving him leave so to do. 

The motions for the " previous question," and " to lie on the table," 
cannot be amended, because their naturo does not admit of any change. 

(d,) Privileged motions There are certain motions which, on ac- 
count of their superior importance, are entitled to supplant any other 
motion that may be under consideration, so as to be first acted on, and 
decided, by the body; and which may, therefore, be made at any time. 
Privileged motions in a Church meeting, would be the following:— 



1 In the Homo of Gommonfl, April 10, 1744, a reiolation wu mo?ed, dackrtng " that Um I»- 
fuiog and paying to the Duke of Aremberg the ram of £40,000 to pat the Aostrian troopa In 
' motion, in the year 1742, was a dangerous misapplication of public money, and destruetiTe of 
the rights of Parliament." The ol^Ject oK the motion, of oourae, was to censure the British 
ministry. Their friends being in a majority in ttie House, preferred — instead of-Toting th« 
proposition down — to turn it Into a direct resolution of approval of the course refened to ; and 
they accordingly mored to amend, by leaving out the words *^ a dangerous misapplieatioo,'* 
etc., to the end, and inserting, instead, the words *' necessary fat putting the sidd troops in 
motion, and of great oonsequence to the common cause " This amendment was adopted, sod 
the motion as amended was passed — in a fi»tm the precise opposite) in sense, of its mover 'a 
design —See (huking^ p. 76. 
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((M.) The prevtaus question. The object of this motion is to bring 
debate upon the motion under consideration to an end — if com- 
menced — or to suppress it altogether. It cannot itself be debated. 
Its form is, ^^ shall the main question be now put ? " If decided in the 
negative, debate may be resumed. If decided affirmatiyelj, the ques- 
tion before the body must be put to an immediate vote. 

(J)b.) Hie motion to fvithdratv the question under discussiony hy its 
mover. When the mover of a question wishes to withdraw it, for any 
reason, and has asked — but failed to obtain — the general consent to 
do so, he may move for leave to withdraw it, and his motion will take 
precedence of the question itself. It may itself, however, be debated. 

(cc.) The motion to lay on the tcMe. The object of this, is to lay 
aside the subject to which it is applied, for the present ; leaving it 
where it may be brought up for consideration at any convenient time. 
It is itself debatable. 

{dd.) The motion to commit the question to a committee. The 
object of this is to obtain more light upon the question ; to amend its 
form, if defective ; to incorporate additional provisions, if needful ; 
and in general, to put into a form more satis£stctory than its present. 
It may be committed with, or without, instructions to the committee, 
as to the precise manner in which their function shall be discharged. 
This motion nmy be debated. 

(ee.) The motion to postpone to a fixed time. The object of this 
motion is to gain time for all the delay that may be desired for more 
light upon the question, or for any other reason, yet to fix the date 
when the subject shall recur. This motion may be debated. 

{ff.) Hie motion to pos^one indefinitely. The object of this mo- 
tion is to suppress the question to which it is applied, without com- 
mitting the body to it by direct vote. If negatiyed, the matter stands 
where it stood before it was proposed. If carried, the effect is to quash 
entirely the motion so postponed. This motion may be itself debated. 

(j^y.) The motion to adjourn. This motion is always in order, 
except when a member is speaking — when no motion can be made 
without his consent, and no interruption is to be tolerated, except a 
valid call to order (if the speaker is out of order in his remarks), the 
adjustment of which gives him the floor again. The motion to adjourn, 
in its simple form, takes precedence of all others. If no motion is bo- 
fore the body when the motion to adjourn is made, it is susceptible of 
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amendment^ like other questions. But if it is itself made with a view 
to supersede some question before the body, it cannot be itself amended. 
It is then undebatable. 

The effect of the adoption of a simple motion to adjourn, in the 
case of a body not holding regular sessions from day to day, would be 
equivalent to a dissolution. Otherwise it would adjourn the body to the 
next regular sitting day. In either case, the previous adoption of a 
resolution that ^^ when the body adjourn, it adjourn to some other fu- 
ture time fixed," would modify the case. But the motion to adjourn 
to some future time fixed, is not a privileged question. 

An adjourned meeting is a continuation of the previous meeting — 
legally the same meeting — so that the same officers hold over. 
When a question has been interrupted, however, while under discus- 
sion, and before a vote has been taken upon it, by a motion to adjourn, 
the vote to adjourn takes it from before the meeting, so that it will 
not be under consideration at the adjourned meeting, unless brought 
up afresh. 

(e.) Voting, When a motion has been made and seconded, if no 
alteration is proposed, or it admits of none, or has been amended, and 
the debate upon it appears to have reached its dose, the presiding 
officer inquires whether the body is ^ ready for the question ? " Such 
being the fact, he should then clearly restate that question, so that no 
member can possibly fiul to understand it, and then say, ^ as many of 
you as are in favor of the passage of this modon, will please say o^e," 
[or hold up the right hand] ; then "as many of you as are of the 
contrary opinion will please to say no,** [or hold up the right hand]. 
Then, judging the quality of the vote by eye and ear, he should an- 
nounce it accordingly, " the ayes have it," or " the noes have it," -^ 
or by some equivalent phraseology — as the case may be. If members 
are equally divided, the presiding officer has the right to give his 
casting vote, but is not obliged to do so. K he does not vote, the 
motion does not prevail. 

When the vote is declared, any member who thinks the moderator 
to be in error, has the right immediately to demand that the vote be 
taken again, by saying '' I doubt the vote." It must then be put 
again, and the votes carefully counted. Where excitement exists, 
and the vote is dose, it is sometimes well for the moderator to appoint 
a teller firom each party, to count and report the vote. 
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Debate may be renewed— unless ' the previous question ' has been 
▼oted — at an J stage before the negative vote is called for — in any 
form of voting where the affirmative is first taken. But if debate 
should be reopened after the affirmative has been called, in whole or 
in part, the affirmative vote must be taken over again when debate 
has again ceased. In taking the yeas and nays, where both affirmar 
tive and negative ape called together, debate is not in order after the 
call has been commenced. 

In voting, the motion last made is always the one for decision, so 
that when an amendment has been offiired to an amendment, the order 
of voting on them will be the reverse of the order in which they were 
presented. If several sums are proposed, the question is put with 
regard to the largest^ first ; if several times, the longest. 

(/.) Reconsideration. Although it is a fundamental article of 
parliamentary law, that a question once settled by a body, remains 
settled, and cannot be again brought into judgment before the same 
body ; yet, as a means of relief from embarrassment, or to enable ad- 
vantage to be taken of some new light upon the matter, it has now 
become a well settled principle that a vote once passed may be recon- 
sidered. Where no special rule regulates the matter, a motion to 
reconsider a vote once passed, may be made, and seconded, and con- 
sidered, and acted upon, in the same way as any other motion. It is 
usual in legislative bodies, however, to limit the conditions of this 
motion so far, at least, as to require that it shall be made by some 
one who voted with the majority, on the question ; sometimes, also, it 
is made essential that as many members shall be present, as were 
present when the vote was passed. 

The effect of the passage of a motion to reconsider a vote, is not to 
reverse that vote, but simply to annul its adoption, so that the motion 
comes back under discussion again, and is the motion before the body 
requiring disposal first of all -*- the whole matter standing where it 
did before any vote at all was taken on it. 

(^ ) Questions of Order. It is the duty of the moderator to en- 
force the rules of the body, or, if it have no special rules of order, to 
enforce those which commonly govern similar bodies. If any mem- 
ber interrupts another while speaking ; or proposes a motion that is 
out of order ; or insists on debating an undebatable question ; or 
wanders from the matter in hand into irrelevances, or impertinences, or 
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personalities, it is the duty of the moderator, and the right of anj mem- 
ber, immediately to call him to order. Should any question of isuct as to 
whether any given conduct is out of order, arise, it is the duty of the 
moderator to decide the question, and to enforce his decision. If any 
member, however, thinks his decision incorrect, he may object to it, 
and appeal the matter to the assembly. The moderator would then 
state this as the question : '* shall the decision of the chair be sus- 
tained?" This question may then be debated and decided by the 
assembly, in the same manner as any other, only that the moderator 
here has the unusual right to share in the debate ; the decision of the 
body being final. 

(h,) Committees. It is very often a matter of convenience to place 
business in the hands of a select number of individuals to be, by them, 
conducted through its preliminary stages. Much time may thus be 
saved, and information may often be obtained, and action initiated, 
with more ease and ii*eedom than would be possible, if the work were 
undertaken by the whole body. 

(aa.) Special Committees. The first thing to be done after the vote 
to refer any matter to a special committee, is to fix upon the number ; 
which is usually three, five, seven, or some odd number — to ensure 
a majority in case of difference of opinion among its members. The 
number being fixed, there are four modes of selecting the individuals 
who shall compose it: (1.) by ballot; (2.) by nommation from a 
nominating committee appointed for that purpose by the chair; 
(3.) by direct nomination from the chair ; (4.) by nomination from 
the membership at large — all such nominations requiring a con- 
firmatory vote from the body. The fii'st named member usually acts 
as chairman of the committee ; though every committee has, if it 
please to exercise it, the right to select its own chairman. 

(blf.) Standing Committees. These are yearly appointed to meet 
certain constantly occurring necessities — usually by ballot 

(cc.) Committee of the whole. It is sometimes a convenience for 
the whole body to release itself, for the time being, from those strict 
rules which govern its ordinary debates, so as to discuss some topic 
before it, in the freest and fullest informal manner. It then — on mo- 
tion made, seconded, and carried — resolves itself into a committee of 
the whole ; when the Moderator nominates some member as Chair- 
man and retires, himself, to the floor. The main points in which 
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procedure in committee of the whole differs irom the ordinary routine 
of the assembly are, (1.) the previous question cannot be moved ; 
(2.) the committee cannot adjourn, as a committee, to another time 
and place, but must report its unfinished procedure to the body, and 
ask leave to sit again ; (3.) every member has the right to speak as 
often as he can obtain the floor ; (4.) the committee of the whole 
cannot refer any thing to a sub-committee ; (5.) the presiding officer 
can take part in the debate and procedure, like any other member. 
When the committee of the whole have gone through with their 
work, they vote to rise, the moderator of the body resumes his seat, 
and the chairman of the late committee of the whole makes report of 
its doings. 

(/.) Reparti. When any committee presents a report, the vote to 
accept it, takes it out of the hands of the committee, and places it 
upon the table of the body — where it can be called up, at any time, 
for further action — and discharges the committee. When the report is 
taken from the table and considered, it may be rejected, re-committed, 
(to the same, or to a new committee — with, or without instructions) 
or adopted. Its adoption makes whatever propositions it may con- 
tain, the judgment and act of the body ; and it would often be better 
(because more perspicuous) to bring the matter directly to a vote 
upon those propositions ; rather than to reach the same result indirect^ 
ly, upon the question of ^ adoption.' 

(J,) Closing a meeting. Business being completed, the moderator 
may call for a motion of adjournment, or of dissolution — which is 
better, where the same meeting is not to be continued. ^ Adjournment 
sine die," is, strictly, a contradiction in terms. If a vote has previously 
been passed, that, at a given hour, the body shall be adjourned to 
some future time fixed ; the moderator, on the arrival of that hour, 
would pronounce the meeting adjourned, in accordance with the terms 
of the vote. 

(3.) Admitting members. It is usual for a Churoh to fix some 
regular seasons for attention to requests for admission by persons de- 
siring to become members. Some churches which arc small in num- 
bers, and situated in a sparse population where additions are infrequent, 
leave the matter in the hands of the pastor to request them to re- 
main afler any Preparatory Lecture when a candidate may desire 
examination. The proper course then, is, for the candidate to make 
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known his desire to the Pastor, who — if, on inquiry, he is satisfied 
of the probable fitness of the applicant — will request the Church 
(sometimes merely the male members, but usually all) lo remain after 
the next Lecture, or appoint a special meeting for the purpose ; when 
the application is made, and the examination is conducted by the 
Pastor in presence of all, any member having the right to interpose 
an inquiry at any point. The candidate retiring, the question is then 
put, whether he shall be ^ propounded for admission ? " K this is 
carried, the candidate's name is announced to the congregation, two 
weeks, or more, before the date of intended admission, so that if 
any person has complaint to make, affecting his Christian character, 
there may be seasonable opportunity to lay it before the Church. 
No such objection being made, the final question of his admission 
comes before the Church, usually at the close of the next Preparatory 
Lecture, when a majority vote will admit him — which vote is, how* 
ever, usually unanimous, because if any member has any good ground 
of objection, it has been mentioned, and had its due weight before- 
hand. 

Larger churches, and churches where requests for admission are 
more frequent, and in communities where a more thorough examina- 
tion is sometimes expedient than can well be managed before the 
whole Church, usually find it most expedient to depute these pre- 
liminaries to an ^ Examining Committee." notice of whose regular 
meetings is publicly given. Candidates then present themselves be- 
fore that Committee, who examine them — sometimes appointing a 
snb-committee to make special and rigid inquiry in doubtful cases — 
and who report to the Church the names of such candidates as they 
are prepared to recommend for admission. These candidates arc 
then propounded — usually without a vote to that effect by the Church 
(the vote in committee being equivalent, in effect, to the vote to pro- 
pound where the whole Church examine) ; and at the close of the 
Preparatory Lecture, or at some other regular time, the question of 
the admission of the propounded candidates is put to the vote of the 
whole Church. 

Candidates bringing letters from other churches are often examined 
—though hardly so rigidly as others — for admission ; nor is such 
examination considered any token of disrespect, or hint of unsound- 
ness in the faith, toward the sister Church whose letters of dismission 
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and reoommendation thej bear. It \b sometiines made speciallj im- 
portant, by the length of time that has elapsed since the dismissing 
Church has had direct cognizance of the Christian walk of the party 
to the letter — by reason of his long absence from its direct watch 
and care. 

The public admission of members who have been received by vote, 
usually takes place just before the Communion service, when the new 
members range themselves before the pulpit, and give their public 
assent to the Articles of Faith and Covenant, as they are read by 
the Pastor. Baptism is usually administered to those who have not 
received it, after the reading of the Articles, and before assent is 
given to the Covenant. The signature of every new member to the 
Articles and Covenant in the book kept for that purpose, should fol- 
low, at the first convenient moment. Some Pastors make a brief 
address, and give the right hand of fellowship to new members, as a 
part of the public service of their admission. 

(4.) DismUsing members. When members remove their residence 
to the nearer neighborhood of a sister Church, or when, for any good 
reason, it seems to them expedient to transfer their regular attendance 
to the ministrations and worship of a sister Church, they ought to 
ask, and the Church ought to grant them, letters of dismission and 
reconmiendation.^ It is well that this request should be in writ* 



1 It Ib eTidently — aa a role — better for a Christian to b« In direct fellovship with the Chnreh 
-with which he statedly worships, and so under its immediate watch and care. He will not 
only Le more careAil in his walk and conversaUon, but he vrill feel more at home, and so both 
do, and ei^oy more. It is always a bad sign when saoh a professor hangs off from the removal 
of ills Church relation, and makes excuses — that * he has n't made up his mind how long he 
shall stay ; ' * he may return to his old home.* etc. His heart is either very cold, or he is afirsid 
to risk that attention to his actual character which his request fi>r a letter would draw alter it, 
at both his old and new home, or he grieTously over-estimates the trouble of the transfer. 
When, then, an absent member has so &r overcome the temptation to * keep dark,' as a Chris- 
tian in his new home, as to write for a letter of dismission ; his Church ought, by all means, to 
enoourage the removal of his relation. Grant that they fear that his Christian character has been 
in eclipse, and has laUed to honor the Saviour ; his very request is an encouraging sign of a 
reawakened conscience ; and — at all events "liis recovery to a ocmsistent and earnest walk 
with Qod, will be more likely under the proposed new relation, than in the mere formal con- 
ttnuance of the old. Unless, then •— as we have said above — some charge is on the table alTeot- 
ing his Christian cliaraoter, and involving a process of discipline— it is usually best that his 
request should be complied with. In flict such a member lias a right to claim to be either dis- 
ciplined, or dismissed, as— technically — in " good and regular standing ; " which means sim- 
ply that he is a member against whom no charge of unchristian conduct is made. 

That is a very weak-minded error into which some churches — in both city and country — 
nave been led, of disfitvarlng the desire of absent members to be dismisied, because such die- 
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ing.^ On its reception, the Pastor will read it to the Church, at the 
first meeting when business is in order, when — if no charge is before 
the Church, affecting the Christian character of the applicant, and no 
reason is known whj the request is not a proper one — some brother 
usually moves (and another seconds it) that the request be granted. 
If this motion pass, it becomes the dutj of the Clerk of the Church 
immediately to fill out a letter of dismission and recommendation in 
some ordinary form, and forward it to the party to whom it has been 
granted.' 



minion woald reduce the nnmbon of the Chnich, and so dttraetfrom its apparent eonaequgmet 
in the annwd statiatieal r*tmn$! If the ■^'""*' report of more Chnrch members, by a laigo 
fraction, than the average number of ita Sabbath congregati<m, does not inTOIvv a Church — or 
its Pastor — in some sort of lUae pretence ; tliere must be a Texy eoxioiis and abnocmal stata 
of things in that community ! 

1 Tliis would be a suitable form for such a request : 

To the Congregatwnal Church in . 

Dear Brethren . 

BamnQf in the Providence of Chd, been led to remove my residence to this place, and 

having been kd to think it my duty to remove my Church relation to the Con- 

gregational Church here; this is to request you to grant me a letter of dismission from 
your body, and of recommendation to its fellowship. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, 

I subscribe myself, 
AJectUmately, your Brother in Christ, 
[Date and place of date.] A B . 

s The following is a good form tor a letter of dismlsslcm and recommendation : 

The Congregational Church in to the Congregational Church in , 

sendeth greeting : 
Dear Brethren : 

The bearer, Bro. A B , is a member with us in good and regular stand' 

ing. He has desired a letter of dismission from us, and of recommendation to your 
Christian fellowship, and we have granted his request ; so that, when received by you, 
his membership with us unU cease. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, 

We are yours in the Lord, 

By the hand of 
[Bate and place ofdaU.} C D , Church Clerk. 

N. B. Please to inform us, by a return of (he accompanying certificate — or in some 
other way, of our brothet^s reception by you. 



This is to certifif that A B i«m received a member of the Congrego^ 

tional Church in , on the qf , by letter from the Congregational Chmdi 



m 



Attest. 
[Date and place of date. J E F Church Clerk, 
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Sometimes, churches — by standing rule — commit all such requests 
to a committee, whose duty it is to inquire into the circumstances of 
the case, and report whether any reason exists why the request should 
not be complied with. Other churches require that such an applica- 
tion lie upon the table one or two weeks, before action ; to give time 
for inquiry, and to guard against precipitancy. 

If a member should request dismission to some Unevangelical 
Body, it would become the duty of the Church to attempt to dissuade 
him from such a course, and, if he persists, to make him a subject of 
discipline, in some form. No Church can give letters to a body with 
which it is not in full and fraternal feUowship. Neither can a Church 
dismiss to no Church ; that is, terminate a member's relation without 
censure, and without transfer ^ 

If a member of the Church proposes to be absent on a long journey, 
or permanently to remove his residence, but is uncertain whither, or 
doubtful as to what Church in the place of his new abode he may, on 
further acquaintance, think it best to join ; he should take with him a 
certificate of his good standing in the Church, which will introduce him 
.to Christian communion wherever he may go, and postpone asking for 
a letter of dismission and recommendation until he ascertains to what 
particular Church his duty calls him.' It is neither good Congregation- 



[When this finrm Is printed, the fon^poing certiflca>te maj be printed on the seoond leaf of the 
sheet, so as to be readilj torn off, fllled and returned. If a postage stamp were enclosed with 
this certificate, it might fiicilitate its return, and — since the good of the certificate is mainly 
for the dismissing Ghnxch, that it may keep its record exact— that slight expenditure really 
belongs to it.] 

1 Sometimes persons who hare become eonrinoed that they were deodred in regard to their 
eiwn condition when they Joined the Church, and that they really are not Christians, ask to be 
dismissed, or dropped, or to hare their relation terminated, in some way, without discipline. 
CcHnpUanoe with such a request is simply impossible. Union to the Church Is an act of triple 
eorenant, namely : between the indlridual, the Church, uid the Grsat Head of the Church ; 
and no request of the first party, or consent of the second, can discharge that first party from 
his obligation to the third party. He has solemnly promised to be the Lord's, and coTenanted 
with the Lord that he will be His, and no rote of the Church can make void that obligation. 

Is it asked, what shall the man do who finds himself In the Church, without being. In his 
own conriction, a child of Qod ? We answer, he has promised to be a child of God — let him 
keep his promise. If he is not now worthy to be a Church member, he has sworn to be worthy 
— let him keep his oath ; for no power on earth can discharge him flrom it, and he must either 
keep it, or go up to the Judgment seat, and answer, in addition to all his other sins, fin- that 
great guilt of Toidng*unto the Lord, and iUUng to redeem his tow. Cambridge Platform says, 
expUcitly, " the Church cannot make a member no member, but by excommunication." 
iChap. xiii. See. 7.) 

> A letter of this description may be giTen by the Pastor, or th^ Clerk, without special vote 
of the Church. The fbUowing would be a suitable tbrm : 
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gard to them shoald be followed by the Church ; and our Saviour, in 
the 18th of Matthew, laid down the general principles on which 
Church discipline should be founded.^ The more faithfully any 
Church can succeed in carrying them out, the more healthful and 
useful will be the results of its action. Four classes will include all 
those offences with which churches are called to deal, namely : pri- 
vate offences where but one individual is concerned ; private offences 
between two or more ; matters of public and notorious scandal ; and 
departures from the covenant, on the part of those whose lives are 
otherwise blameless. 

(a.) Private qffhices where anly one xndimduai %$ concerned. Such 
an off*ence would be an instance of drunkenness, or profaneness, or 
falsehood, or of any unchristian conduct, on the part of an individual 
Church member, where it is known only to another, or at most to a 
very few — the body of the Church, and the community, being igno- 
rant of it In such a case it becomes, by the mutual covenant be- 
tween them, the duty of the brother who knows it, and is grieved by 
it (not because it is an offence against him, but because it is an offence 
against God, which has been forced upon his cognizance,)^ to go to 
his erring brother alone, and confidentially, and seek to bring him to 
repentance. Should he be successful — the offender acknowledging 
and bewailing his guilt, and promising repentance toward Grod, and 
reformation of life — that would end the matter. Should the result 
be otherwise, the brother should take — confidentially as before — 
two or three judicious brethren with him, and all of them together 
should labor to bring the offender to penitence and reformation. If 
now successful, this will end the matter. If the offender continue 
obdurate, and furnish new proof of the unchristian posture of his 
heart, nothing remains but to ' tell it unto the Church.' Yet this 
may wisely be done in a cautious and unhasty way, giving the of- 
fender time to think the matter over in all its aspects, if perchance he 



1 Sm pp. 41, 42. 

• Let It be aid hen, onoe for all, in ansirer to all inqniilea m to whoee duty it is to com- 
menoe ChilstiRn labor with an dbnder ; It ii oltaa aamimed that Chrlstt " if thy brother tvaa- 
paai against tnee/' etc., leftn ezeluslTely to a personal quarrel between the two, so that it is 
nobody^s business to txy to reclaim an offender bnt the brother with whom he had the quarrel 
—very likely the last man to try it, or to succeed in it. But the mutual oorenant between all 
the membership, makes the quarrel of one brother with another a trespau against tht peae§ 
ofaUy so that any brother haling cognls&nce of the ikct may go, and ought to go, and labor to 
haTs the wrong righted, and the scandal lemored. 
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may come to a better mind — since the first object of aD Church dis- 
cipline must always be the reformation of the guilty. To favor this 
wise delay, many churches make it a standing rule,* that all com- 
plaints, in cases of discipline, be made first to the Examining Com- 
mittee ; ^ that they may review the facts, with the steps already taken, 
and privately endeavor to bring the offender to that state of mind 
and heart, which his covenant vows demand. Failing in this, the 
Committee would bring the matter to the attention of the Church, by 
entering a formal complaint, charging definitely upon the offender the 
offence committed, and stating the evidence by which the charge can 
be substantiated.* K the Church vote to entertain this complaint, 



1 See page 176, (note), Art 21. (8.) 

• Where fehere is no Szamloing Committee, and no Gommittae of any kind eharised with the 
care of caaes of discipline in their earlj stages, the complainant irould most matozally cany his 
complaint to the Pastor and 0eaoons, who might bring it befbre tlie Church ttusmseifes, or ae- 
core some brotlu»r to do io, and liaye it referred to a special committee for inTeatigation — on 
whoee report the Ohnroh would drop the matter, or proceed to ultimate it by a regoJar etuutge, 
and tiiaL The adTantage of haTing some Standing Oommlttee before whom snoh cases may be 
quietly brought, in that, in a majority of cases — we might say in all cases, where misapprehen- 
sion, and not a ohronicaUy nnohriitian state of the soul is tb^ cause of the dlffleulty — Uie 
whole trouble may be settled without any public cogninnce of the Church , with its ineiitable 
attendant scandal, to the cause. The raising of a special committee to Inyestigate a can that 
might be so settled by a standing committee. Is, of itself, an ctU. 

s Such a complaint might take some such form as this : 



2V) the Congregational Church in . 

Dear Brethren: 
It becomes ourpaif\fid duty to bring to pour notice the qffence of a brother, and to 
ask you to deed ufith it according to the law of Christ. TTaoing become satisfied of his 
guilt, and having failed — in the use oj the first steps of Gospel discipline — to bring 
him to a better mind, we are compelled, in great sorrow of heart, and with the earnest 
prayer that the Great Head of the Church may bless this labor to the restoration oJ our 
erring brother, to make thefoUoimng complaint against him. 

We charge Brother A B- unth being guilty of the sin of ; and 

particularly on the day of Ictst, ^nnd at other times] ; and of denying the 

same, [or remaining obdurate in regard to the same] : in violation of his duty as a 
Christian, and of his covenant vows. 

Brothers C Z> and JS F , €ure uritnesses of the sutoect-mai-' 

ter of this complaint. 

We respectfully ask you to entertain this charge, and to proceed to try the same, ae- 
cording to the rvks of this Church, and the law of Christ. 

Tour brethren, 

] Rtamimng 

Commiuet 

,ofthe Qm" 

' grfgatumnl 
Churek m 

{Date.) i ■ 
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they will then appoint a time for a bearing of the case, and summon 
the offender to be present and take bis trial upon the charge preferred 
against him — furnishing him seasonably with a copy of the charge, 
and with the names of the witnesses on whom reliance will be had 
for proof.^ If, at this hearing, he should acknowledge his guilt, the 
matter could be settled by his making a public confession of his sin ; 
(his private confession to the party who labored with him, would not 
now suffice, because the offence has been made public, and the con- 
fession must be as public as the scandal), and asking forgiveness of 
God, and of the Church. If he should deny his offence, or seem in- 
sensible to it, and remain obdurate, while the Church become satisfied 
of his guilt, they must vote to admonish him, to suspend him for some 
definite period from Church privileges, or to excommunicate him al- 
together, according to the aggravation of his offence, the state of 
mind in which he is, and their conviction of the requisitions of the 
general good. It is usual, however — for better security against hasty 
and unjust action — to demand the concurrence of two-thirds, or 
three-fourths, of all the male members present, for the passage of any 
such vote of censure. 

Such admonition would have no effect upon his Church privileges. 
Suspension would deprive him of them all during the period of its 
continuance. Should that be for some definite period of time — as 
six months, or one year — and no action then be taken, his sentence 
of suspension having terminated itself, his full Church privileges 
would revert to him. Should his suspension, however, have been 
made operative ^ until he shall show penitence, and ask to be restored," 
it would continue indefinitely until terminated by vote — consequent 
upon his confession and desire for restoration ; or upon renewed evi- 
dence of his hardness of heart, leading the Church to feel that he 
ought to be excommunicated. Excommunication would cut him off 
ignominiously from all relation of privilege to the Church, while it 
would leave upon him all relations of duty, inasmuch as he has for- 



1 It if usual to hold the confenloii of the party aocuaed, the concurrence of turo or more 
competent witnesses (Siatt. ZTlii : 16), or circumstantial eiidence to the same amount, to be suf- 
ficient foot couTlction. One witness — without added circumstantial eiidence enough to amount 
to the testimony of a second witness — would not Justify discipline. Witnesses, howerer, need 
not be themselres Church members, to be competent Any whom a court of Justice would re- 
oeire, the Church may — reserving the right to take all testimony at its own estimate of value. 
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felted all privilege by his own misconduct, while he cannot forfeit the 
claims of duty which rest upon him in virtue of his covenant with 
Gk)d — a covenant from which God never will release him. Hence, 
he remains an excommunicated Church membery not a non-Church 
member ; as the criminal imprisoned for life ceases not to be a mem- 
ber of human society, but is an imprisoned member. And, as such a 
prisoner resumes his status in society when he is ^ pardoned out ; ** 
so, should an excommunicated Church member repent, and ask to be 
forgiven, the lifUng of the sentence of exconmiunication from him, on 
his humble confession, would at once restore him to ' good and regu- 
lar standing ' in the Church without his needing to be admitted ^ by 
profession,' de novo?' 

Public notice ought to be given to the congregation usually wor- 
shipping with a Church, of any vote of extreme censure ; because the 
scandal which rendered it necessary, has become public, and the cause 
of Christ is entitled to the public benefit of its acts of self-purification. 

(h.) Private offences between two or more. These are, perhaps, 
the commonest form of Church offence ; as when two members '' have 
a difficult/," or when one member ** has a difficulty " with a non- 
Church member — when the matter has not been noised abroad so as 
to become a public scandal. In the former case, one or the other of 
the two who are aggrieved, would naturally commence to labor with 
the other, and, failing to secure satisfaction — upon the attempt to do 



1 ItuBod to be held that ezeommanicatioQ was adellTery to Satan, and that the meaning of "let 
him be unto thee as an heathen man, and a pnbUcan/- required ciril and ■ocial non-intercoune. 
(See Cnmminga* Congregational Dictionary^ pp. 171-181.) It waa held, of course, that the act 
put one out of the Church in such a manner as to " make a monber no member." But Samuel 
Mather sets the matter right (in his Apology^ p 108), where he says, the churches pretend to 
no more power uid Jurisdiction orer thdr members " than a society oi discreet and grave JPhU- 
oeophers over such as are admitted into their society, whom they see meet to admit when they 
are duly qualified ; and they think themselves obliged to censure, and exclude from thdr so- 
ciety, when they have forfeited the privileges of it by their exotic sentiments or indecent caz^ 
riages. 'Tls true, some of our Congregational brethren, who verge toward Pnsbyterianism, 
pretend to much more in their discipline than that for which I liave been plewUng ; but all 
such as are thoroughly Congregational will be content with this. I must confess, that this is 
all the power to which the churches have any rightful clsim ; and, I conceive, all that thej 
pretended to exercise in the early times of Christianity." So Homlus says (iirst. Eedt$. p. 
14)6,) of the excommunications of the Apostolic Church, ** neque vero excommunlcatio aUud 
tum erat quam separatiOy nonrcommunio, renuneiatio eommunionis ; non vero damnatio, es»- 
cratio," eto. Al/ord*s comment, on Uatt. zvill : 17, is '* let him no longer be aooonnted as a 
brother, but as one of those without— as the Jews accounted Gtentlles and Publicans Tel 
even then not with hatred *, (Bee 1 Qor. t : 11, and compan 2 Cot 11. 6, 7, and 2 Theas 111 : U 
15) »' Vol. I. p. 177. 
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80 in the presence of witnesses -^ would bring it to the notice of 
the Examining Committee (or the Pastor and Deacons), who would 
proceed as before. If neither of the two commence to labor with the 
other, it would be the duty of any brother who should become cogni- 
zant of their disagreement, to commence labor with both of them, for 
its removal ; and to pursue it until the end should be reached. There 
IS no greater hindrance within the Church to the progress of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom, than the sullen, or violent, differences of those 
who have covenanted to walk with each other in all brotherly love 
and fellowship, but who fall out by the way, and even stay away from 
the table of the Lord, because they will not partake with their enemy. 
Such a scandalous state of things should not be suffered to exist, and 
the surest way to end it, is for the first brother who gets knowledge of 
such a quarrel, to commence Gk>3pel labor with both parties to it, and 
to pursue that labor until the breach is healed, or the Church purified 
by the excision of the offenders. 

In the latter case referred to, the party to the difiiculty who is not 
a Church member may properly tell his grievance to son^ one who 
is ; who may undertake the work of reconciliation, and of the disci- 
pline of his brother — if he seems to deserve it 

(c.) Matters ofpvMtc scandaL It has been said by some Congre- 
gational authorities, tbat in matters of open and notorious offence on 
the part of a Church member (as where he should have committed 
murder, or eloped with the wife of another, etc,) there is no need 
of any preliminary and private steps, but the Church ought to purify 
itself by the instant expulsion of the criminal. But this forgets that 
the first aim of Church discipline must always be the reformation of 
the offender, and that the ' blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from aU 
sin.' And although the Cambridge Platform (Chap. xiv. Sec 3) 
warrants such a course, it seems to us that nothing can be lost, while 
much may be gamed by adhering rigorously, in aU cases, to the rule 
that the Church will not entertain a complaint against one of its 
members, except in the regular way, and on assurance that the ' pri- 
vate steps ' have been rightly taken.^ The only difference which we 

1 We my ** xlghtljr talun/' becauw we have knoim the moife abenid mlsapprehaiifllon to exist 
in ngKtd to thoee Btope. We hATe known one Chnxch member, who * had a diiBcuUy ' with a 
brother, to haye a ooiiTereation with him which oontained not the most distant allosion to their 
*■ diflleiilty,* nor the ftintest attempt to reooneOs it on Gospel prinoiples, and then to tnzn back 

13 
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should aOow, then, between procedure in cases of open scandal, and 
those of a private nature^ is that in them it would be the dutj of the 
Examining Committee (or, in their absence, of the Pastor and Dea- 
cons) to commence their labor preparatory to discipline^ without wait- 
ing for complaint from any individual 

(d) Violations of the Articles of Faith and OovenofU. This class of 
offences sometimes grievously perplexes a Church. Where a man of 
irreproachable — even of an eminently useful, and beautiful — life, grad- 
ually, under the influence of friends, or it may be of Inental idiosyncracy, 
strongly inclining him toward some plausible error, departs from the 
faith once delivered to saints until he holds and advocates doctrines 
destructive of the creed of the Church with which he is in covenant 
relation, that Church must necessarily take cognizance of the change. 
It has covenanted to ' watch over him ' and to ' seek his edification.* 
No charge can be made against his moral character ; perhaps, even, 
those who know him best are confident that he is still a true disciple 
of the Saviour. Under these peculiarly trying circumstances^ what 
shall be done ? 

In reply, it is clear that not all who are hopefully Christians, can 
rightly belong to any given Church, but only those who, as Christians, 
hold, for substance, the faith as the Church holds it, Baptists and 
Methodists, though ever so eminent as Christians, could not walk 
with a Church holding the ordinary Fsedo-baptist, and Fredestinarian 
Congregatfbnal creed. It is not a necessary conclusion, therefore, 
that the withdrawal by a Church, of its fellowship, fix)m a person 
whose faith has lapsed from the articles of its creed, is necessarily a 
remission of him to hopeless destruction, or even to uncovenanted 
mercy. The Church is responsible before God to walk according to 



9B h» yna walking away, and tell blm * he might please to consider that the flnt step aoeoiding 
to the 18th of Matthew, had been taken with hhn ! * And we baye known the secood man, 
thereafter, to dodge the first, as if he were an aasaasln waiting to fln the pistol of the *■ seeond 
step * at him, and the first — after long patience — to comer his Tictim, and follow his opening 
salutation with the words, * I hereby notify yon that I have taken the seeond step, in the 
presence of these witnesses, and shall inunediatelj enter a eomplaint befbrs the Chaxch against 
yoa!» 

All such Ibnnal and merely technical prooednre disgraoeftiUy tiolates the Satloar's intent— 
who had in mind, evidetttly, a tender ftatemal conference in the use of oTeiy means of persua- 
sion from error, In the first place ; and, In the second, the seconding of that by the added en- 
treaty and inflnenoe of the * one or two more * — who might also senre as witnesses of the sub- 
sequent reconciliation, or renewal of the oCbnce. 
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its oovenaat with Him ; and the individual is responsible before Gk)d 
for his own belief, whatever it may be. Each must do its own duty. 

The first step in such a case, should then be careful, and faithful, 
and most {ratemal labor with the individual — either by some brother 
specially interested in him, and grieved by his position, or by the 
Pastor—- in the hope to persuade him to return whence he has 
strayed. This fiuling, a regular process of discipline must issue, in 
ordinary form (which will most likely be cut short by the frank avowal 
on the part of the Individual, of his changed belief) ultimating in final 
separation fiom the Church. Some would argue from Paul's use of 
the phrase ^ withdraw yoursebes from every brother that walketh dis- 
orderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us," (2 Thess. 
iii : 6) that the proper Church act in this case would be called '^ with- 
drawal of fellowship," rather than excommunication; urging that 
the latter implies forfeiture of Christian standing, the former only for- 
feiture of Church standing. Mr. Punchard ably argues thus, in the 
appendix of his View of Congregationalism (pp. 829^36), but ac- 
knowledges a lack of Congregational authorities in support of his po- 
sition. The truth would seem to be that there is little, if any, dif- 
ference between the two methods of cutting off* a member — in 
their practical results, and that if it would make it easier for any 
Church to discharge its painful duty by calling the act of excision by 
^e milder name, there can be no objection to its doing so. Whether 
it do so, or not, all who are cognizant of the transaction^ will always 
understand the difference between expulsion for a faith against the 
covenant, and for a life against the GospeL 

Other cases of violation of covenant sometimes arise — as when 
members remove, and are gone years without taking letters of dis- 
mission; or when they, for some fickle reason, neglect their own 
spiritual home, and wander about from Church to Church, in the 
vicinity, ever on the watch for the last new pulpit light, etc. . Such 
cases must be dealt with tenderly, and always in the Ibving aim of 
reclamation; yet, where worst comes to worst, they should not be 
spared firom the extreme sentence of the law of Christ 

Section 4. Bow to vacate Church offices. 

The general understanding with which the lesser officers of a Con- 
gregational Church are chosen, is that they will serve until the next 
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annnal meeting; or — if that meeting should not take place at the 
usaal time — until others are chosen in their places. With regard 
to Deacons and Pastors, the understanding is, usually, that thej will 
seire during good behavior, or until such time as the best interests 
of the Church may require their removal ; though, of late jears, some 
churches have introduced the custom of choasing Deacons for a term 
of years, taking care that they shall be so chosen that all shall not re- 
tire, or take their chance of reelection, at the same time. Cases 
sometimes occur, however, when the best interests of the Church de- 
mand the removal of an officer, while his official term is unexpired, 
and when he himself is not forward to move in the matter. It is im- 
portant to the welfare of the Church that whatever steps may be* 
taken, in such a case, should be taken prudently. 

(a.) Hew to vacafe lesser Church offices. It may oden be best, 
where it is unquestionably the desire of the majority of the Church 
that such an officer should retire from his official position, to allow 
him to serve out the remainder of his term until the annual meeting, 
rather than to risk ' hard feeling ' in his removal. But there may be 
cases where the longer continuance of a brother in office would clearly 
be so detrimental to the Church, that less harm would result from hia 
removal, than from his continuance. In such a case, the Church 
should pass a vote requesting him to resign his office, and, if that 
prove ineffectual, a second vote, removing him from that office — 
which it ma^ then proceed to fill. The claim that a man once chosen 
has a right to his office during the whole term for which he was ex- 
pected to hold it when elected, and in expectation of which he based 
his acceptance, is good only while the state of things in which he was 
elected remains essentially unchanged. If he has developed traits of 
character which were unsuspected before, and w}iich, if known, would 
have prevented his election; that changes the whole aspect of the mat- 
ter, and terminates his right Or, if any circumstances have arisen, 
affecting his usefulness, which the Church did not anticipate when 
electing him, and which, if anticipated, would have made his election 
impossible, that terminates his right. The general principle which 
must always govern, in such a case, is that the welfare of the Church 
b of more importance than the pride or the desire of office of an individ- 
ual, and that the power which set up-— always supposing it has not 
hampered itself by any organic law which would take away its power 
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temporarily from itself— has the power to set down ; and is solemnly 
bound to administer its affairs in the interest of Christ and his causo, 
and not of any person, or persons, whatsoever. 

(5.) How to vacate the Deaconship. The principles just referred 
to apply with even augmented force in the case of the Deacons of a 
Church, especially when they are chosen for life. It has not been an 
unheard-of thing among us, for Deacons to have officially * outlived 
their usefulness,' and for churches to be greatly troubled with them, 
and still more troubled to know how to be rid of them. This has 
been sometimes specially the case where Deacons have mistaken the 
nature of the trust confided to them by the Church, and supposed 
themselves — instead of being merely its servants, appointed to take 
care of its temporalities, to comfort' and help its poor members, and to 
minister at the communion table — to be an oligarchy for its supreme 
control, including the management of the Pa^or — whose 'usefulness' 
in their judgment, is measured directly by the degree of Ids subser- 
viency to their dictation. 

It is impossible to deny that a Deacon has no moral right to con- 
tinuance in his office, when that continuance is not for the best good 
of the Church — because he was chosen for its help, and not for its 
hindrance. And if he has, then, no moral right to continuance in 
office, the Church has no moral right to let him continue in it ; and 
u they have no moral right to let him continue in his office, they are 
morally bound to remove him from it 

When such a case unfortunately exists, where a decided majority 
of the Church are of opinion that the longer continuance of a Dea- 
con in office is not for the good of the Church, the first appropriate 
step would be, for some influential members of the Church to con- 
verse with him privately, and inform him of the feeling of the Church, 
and urge him to resign his office. If he should doubt the truth of 
their representation, or refuse, altogether, to do any thing about it, 
it would be wise for one of these brethren to bring the matter before 
the Church, and for the Church to pass a vote requesting him to re- 
sign, and to appoint a committee to endeavor to induce him to com- 
ply with that request This failing to produce the desired result, the 
way is then open for the Church to pass a vote removing him from 
office, and to make arrangements to fill the vacancy thus created. 

Such a vote is not a vote of censure upon such a Deacon's Chris- 
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tian character, but merely a declaration on the part of the Church* 
that however good a Christian he may be, he is not the most desira- 
ble man for the office of a Deacon with them. We have known a 
Deacon so deposed to endeavor to persist in serving, on the ground 
that he was chosen for life, and that the office could not be taken fix>m 
him except for some disciplinable offence, destructive of his Christian 
character; and claiming that such a vote of deposition was an attempt 
to discipline him in an unconstitutional manner. This absurdly con- 
fuses Christian character, with fitness for important office in the 
Church. Such a Deacon, so deposed, has no more ground of com- 
plaint against the Church for an attack upon his personal piety in the 
vote of deposition, than each of the ' ninety and nine_ just persons ' 
who were not chosen Deacon, when he was chosen, have, that their 
non-choice was an attack upon their personal piety. True, a Deacon 
in such circumstances needs to use great caution, or he will be be- 
trayed into saying and doing things which will furnish just ground of 
complaint against his Christian character. 

So, on the ether hand, we have known a Church to suffer for years 
under the malign influence of a Deacon who, though nobody doubted 
that he would go to Heaven when he died, continued, yet, to make 
himself so unlovely in his office, that there would have been a general 
willingness on the part of the Church to have him go, if the Lord 
wanted him; because it labored under the impression that having 
once chosen him, he could not be removed except he committed some 
^disciplinable offence.' But nothing can be clearer — in point of 
principle — than that a Church not only has the right, but, in ordi- 
nary cases, is bound to exercise the right, by majority vote, to remove 
a Deacon whenever the Church feels that its good clearly requires 
such removal — and to base their action distinctly on that ground 
as its justifying cause* 

(c.) Bow to vacate the Pastorship. It is a little remarkable that 
those very Deacons who — being chosen for life, or good behavior— 
fail to see the right of the Church to remove them except they have 
committed some disciplinable offence , are yet usually prompt to re- 
cognize the propriety of the removal of a Pastor — chosen on the 
same tenure of office as themselves — when the Church desire him 
to go, even when h^ hath not * committed things, worthy of stripes 1 ' 
So far as the Chuith officer-ship of the Pastorship is concerned, how- 
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ever, the some principles apply to both cases. And when the decided 
majoritj of a Church have become conscientiously persuaded that the 
good of the cause of Christ requires their Pastor's removal, it is both 
their right and their duty to move in the matter. The process of the 
dissolution of the Pastoral office is, however, complicated : first, by the 
fact that, as the public officer of the Church, through whom especially 
it comes into contact with other churches — and who was inducted by 
their advice — the fellowship of the churches requires that their ad- 
vice should be taken also upon the question of his removal ; and seo 
ond, by the fact of a contract ^ between the two parties, of which the 
law takes cognizance, and which it holds itself bound to enforce. 

The first appropriate step would be that of private conference 
with the Pasfor, in which, in the freest, frankest, fullest, and most 
Christian manner, prominent members of the Church should ac- 
quaint him with the judgment ot the body upon the matter ; stating 
all the reasons which lead them to believe that the common good 
would be promoted by his removal. They ought, at such a time, 
moreover, to remember that they are asking their Pastor to make a 
sacrifice of reputation, and probably of worldly goods, for their advan* 
tage ; and, since it is almost inevitable that a large share of the blame 
of the existing state of things rests upon them, they ought, in a gen* 
erous spirit, to offer to share with him — so far as their pecuniary aid 
can go — the inconvenience and loss to which they ask him to submit 
for their sake. A little more magnanimity and Christian generosity 
in this direction would have relieved many a retiring Pastor's heart 
from great suffering, and would have saved some Churches and Par- 
ishes from expensive difficulties in " fighting off" one who so smarted 
under a sense of injury from them, as pertinaciously to claim the 
fullest protection of the law for the contract between them. 

i *' According to early New England Congregationalism, the pastorate is simply an olBce in a 
particular Chnreh, of Diiine origin} but to which the Church elects the incumbent as it would 
any other ofHoer. Ordination was merely inauguration into the office pertaining to that 
Church, not to a grade of clergy. Remotal from office was under the control of the Church, 
and when efieeted by TOte of the Church, was called ** deposition," — a term which is now ap- 
plied to degradation fh>m the ministry itself. Tet when so performed, it was held that it ought 
not to be done without the adTice and approbation of neighboring churches represented in 
Council. There Tery soon arose the idea that the relation was really a contract, smd that so long 
as both parties performed their share of the contract, neither party had a right to brealc it ; and 
when an actual contract ft>r support entered, this theory wss confirmed. That the relation is a 
contract, and determinable Ibr proper causes, and in a proper manner, all agree." — Rat. A. H. 
Quint. ^^CouMCtlonofPastor and People." Cong. QuarUrif. April, 1868. p. 170. 
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Id nine oases out of ten — we might say in every case in which the 
Pastor is a man of both sense and piety — if the state of mind of the 
majority of the Church is a kind and legitimate one, and one which 
they ought to have ; such a conference will be followed by his resig- 
nation. If he lack evidence, however, of the truth of the alleged 
facts, it may be well for the Church, by formal vote upon a resolution 
declaring them, to furnish that evidence. And if, admitting the 
facts, he doubts the expediency of his resignation in consequence, the 
Church and Parish ^ should then request him to unite with them in 
submitting the matter of his removal ^ to the consideration and advice 
of a Mutual Council ; ' distinctly stating to him the several reasons 
which they propose to lay before that Council.^ Should he refuse 
thus to submit the question, the Church and Parish may properly pro- 
ceed to call an impartial ex-parte Council ;* laying the facts before it, 



1 " The offer of a Matoal Coanell, to be efflectaal, mutt have been made hj Tlitne of anfbor- 
ity flrom the AmjA.*'— Oaiie of ThompeoD it. Rehoboth, Mass. Repcrts^ 7 Pickering, 160. 

• *' When aeked to agree in a Mutual Council, the minister ought to hare a general state- 
ment of the grounds and reaeons of the call upon him ; not in a precise technical form, but 
iubstantially set forth, so that he may exercise his judgment whether to unite in a Council, or 
not."— JWrf. 

* The following form of Letter MissiTe would be appropriate for use under these dreum- 
itances: — 

The Congregational Church in to the CongregcUionai Church in , send- 

eth Qreeting. 
Dear Brethren: 

Whereas, unhappily, a state of things exists among us vrhich, in the judgment of 
a majority of this Church, and of the Ecclesiastical Society connected (herewith, renders 
it expedient (hat the i elation between the Church and its Pastor should be dissolved * tee 

{affectionately invite your attendance by your Pastor and a Delegate, at , on 

the day of at o'clock in the , to examine the fqcts and ad- 
vise us in the premises. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace. 

We are yours in the Oospd, 



(bate, and place of date.) 



Pastor. 

Qnitmtilts 

ofUu 
Church and 

Society. 



N, B, The other Churches invited to this Council are the Church in , Bev, 

Mr. • Pastor ; etc. etc. 

4 See Whitmore v. fourth Congregational Society in Plymouth, 2 Gray. 
* In this case the aboTe letter might be Taxied so as to read thus : — 
Whereas, unhappily, a state of things exists among us which, in the judgment qf a 
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« 

and asking its advice as to the course to be pursued.^ Such a Council, 
as its first act after organization, should send a special communication 
to the Pastor, informing him that they are assembled, and inviting him 
to make the Council a mutual one bj appearing before them, and pre- 
sentmg his view of the case on which their judgment is desired. 
Should he refuse to comply with their request, they would then go on 
to obtain the completest view df the facts possible, and base upon 
them their advice to those who called them together. They should 
be careful to state distinctly the grounds on which that advice is 
founded, as the courts may revise their action, and annul it if those 
grounds are not specified,' or seem to be insufficient to justify the 
result' They may — if they concur in the opinion arrived at by the 
majority of the Church — express their solemn and decided convic- 
tion that the interests of the cause of Christ as connected with that 
Church seem to them to require a dissolution of the Pastoral relation, 
and may advise the Church and Parish to urge again upon the Pas- 
tor the duty of laying down his office. But such a Council would 
have no right to declare the pastoral office vacant. Here again it 
may be repeated^ that if the Pastor is a man of sense and piety, he 
will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, immediately follow tlie 
suggestion of the Church and Society, now backed by the moral 
weight of the solemn judgment of impartial representatives of the 
churches in Council assembled. He cannot be justified before the 
Christian public, or the world, if he does not do so. 



moQority of this GfturcA and Sociely, renders it expedient that the rdation bettoeen u» 
and our Pastor be dissoloed, yet he declines to take action for such dissolutfon, and re- 
fuses to submit the fads to a Mutual Council for advice, although such a CkmncU has 
been asked for, in the legalandusuai manner, by the said Oiurch and Society, we €^ffe> 
thnately invite your aUendance i/gf>on an Ex'parte Council, by your Pastor, etc, etc, 

1 *' If, in a proper caao Ibr Um meeting of an BecTeelaittcal Council to be mataally ctioeen, 
either partj ehonld unreasonably and witbout good eanae, reftwe their oonourrence to a mu- 
tual olioloe, the aggriered party may ehooee an impartial Council, and will be Justtfied in oon- 
IkHrming to Uie raeult."— Aterj «. Tyringham, 8 Han. 100. 

Great eaie ibonld be taken that the membeia of eooh an ex^^aru Counell be such ae the 
eommunity will Itoel to be, and the Pastor himself acknowledge to be, able, candid, and Inyar- 
tial men. ** In the case of Thompson «. Behoboth, a member of a Ibnner unihTorable CouncU 
was declared to be unqualifled to serve agdn."~ Ber. A. H. Quint, Ckmg, Qmot., 1869, p. 174. 

* " They [the Council] find only that tonu of the charges were prored, without speeUying 
widah of them. Now as some of the ohaiges do not, of themselTes, ftimiih grounds of eompul> 
sory removal, it may be, for ought the record shows, that these alone were prored/' Thomp- 
son V. Behoboth. 7 Pick. IfiO. In this case the Court would not allow parole erldence to be 
introduced to show which were the chuges established before the Council. 

• See steams v. Bedfoid, 21 Pick. lU. 
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. But what shall be done if he is not a man of sense and piety, and 
still obstinately refuses to free the Church from the incubus of his 
presence ? 

The answer to this partly depends upon the state of the civil law, 
and the decisions of the courts. We shall treat of the matter as it is 
under Massachusetts law, because it is presumed that no State is more 
stringent in this regard, and therefore that whatever changes may be 
needful to make those processes which are necessary here applicable 
elsewhere, will be the easy ones of omission. 

By Massachusetts law, the decision of a properly constituted 
Mutual Council — or of such an impartial and rightly managed ex- 
parte Council, as we have referred to — that the Pastoral relation 
ought to be dissolved, would have precisely this effect ; namely : 

1. It would not dissolve the contract, and of course would not dis- 
miss the Pastor. But, 

2. It would, when accepted and acted upon by the Church and 
Society, legally justify them in treating him as no longer their Pas- 
tor, and would be a good defence in law against any suit which he 
might bring on a claim for salary subsequent to that result of Council ; 
provided that result has been founded upon any reason which the 
law holds to be valid in such cases.^ 

3. Valid reasons, in the eye of the law, are these three ; namely : 
(a) Essential change of doctrinal belief and teaching; (b) Wilful 
neglect of duty ; (c) Immoral or criminal conduct. These are held 
to be good and sufficient grounds for forfeiture of the ministerial re- 
lation, when fairly made out — as being not '* occasional inadverten- 
cies,'* or ^ imprudencies," but " of the grosser sort ; such as habitual 
intemperance, lying, unchaste or immodest behavior." * 

If, then, the advice of Council has been based upon these, or any 

1 *' The effect of the orderly decision of a Mutual Oouncil. of of a properlj coosticnted JEEs- 
parte Council, is simply this : It does not. and cannot dlMolre the contract ; but u% dttisiem 
is a lepd justification of the party adopting uy^BeY.iL.U Quint. Cong (luar (1850) p 178L 

** The effect of the advice of a Oouncil is nothing mors then a legal justification of the party 
whotshall adopt it. '^— Burr « Sandwich, 6 Mass 277- 

** Either party conlbnning thereto (that is, to the fiilr ntolt of a fUz CoundiJ will be Justi- 
fled.*'— Hollis Street v. Pierpont, 7 Metcalf. 4S6. 

^* These decidons [of Councils] are not conclnslTe in all respects, as already stated, and they 
do not operate ex propno vigor* as a judgment, but only as a Justification of the partjy oon- 
fbnning to them "—Steams «. Bedlbrd, 21 Pick. 114. 

s See Sheldon v. Bsston, 24 Pick. 281 - Burr v. Sandwleh« 8 Mass. 277 j and HoUis Street •. 
Pieipont, 7 Motcalf, 495. 
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one of them, as its strong reason, the Church and Society accepting 
and acting on it, will be practically freed by it from any further re- 
sponsibility to the man who has been their Pastor, and can, by vote, 
declare the office vacant, and proceed to take measures to iili the 
vacancy. 

But if the advice of Council is founded upon something less and 
other than these reasons, the legal relation will not be affected by it. 
The mere unacceptableness of a Pastor to his people, or his unpop- 
ularity with them, is not recognized in law, as, of itself, a sufficient 
ground of removal*, lor the law takes it for granted that the Church 
and Parish have taken time to become thoroughly acquainted with a 
man before inducting him into such a position. It is distinctly held 
that having ^ capriciously and causelessly withdrawn their confidence, 
they cannot allege their own misconduct, as a ground for their dis* 
charge from the contract which they entered into." ^ 

But is there no relief for a Church and Parish who find them- 
selves yoked to a Pastor by legal contract, whose continuance they 
— ^in their vast majority — deeply and most conscientiously feel to be 
disastrous to their prosperity ; whom they have urged to retire, or 
even to submit the matter to the advice of a Mutual Council, in vain ; 
and whose further continuance an impartial ex-parte Council have 
advised against and deplored ; yet who has not been guilty of any 
offisnce which the law. as heretofore administered by the Massachu* 
setts courts, would cognize as justifying them in sundering their con* 
tract with him ? 

We think there is. In the first place it is our very decided xm* 
pression that a Parish which should make the fair result of a fair 
Council advising their Pastor's dismission on the ground of general 
and manifest unfitness for the proper filling of his place — on grounds 
Jess than those which the Courts have heretofore required, yet which 
are morally and religiously sufficient, — their justification for treating 
bim as no longer their Pastor, would now find themselves sustained 
by the Massachusetts courts, in case of his suit for salary. The 
bench has shown progress in the treatment of these cases. The' old 
decisions which we have cited, were made thirty or forty years ago, 
under the former territorial Parish system. If we mistake not, there 

1 See Sheldon «. EsBton, 24 Pick. 281. 
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Has been but one case decided under the present Parish arrangement, 
and every- thing indicates an advance toward future decisions of a 
more equitable and less technical character ; so that we can hardly 
doubt that a new suit would gain a judgment sustaining a Parish 
* against unreason^ as well as against heresy, neglect of duty, or im- 
morality in its Pa^or. 

And even in the failure of such an expectation, it certainly could 
not be the duty of a Church and Parish, to 'sit down in quiet submis- 
sion to their own suicide. We think that under those peculiar circum- 
stances, where the matter is reduced, by the Pastor's unreason, to a 
contest upon the arena of bare legal right, a Parish would be justi- 
fied in what, under other circumstances cannot too much be con- 
demned ; namely, such a legal reduction of his salary as may remove 
that inducement for his persistent hold upon the contract It will do 
no good to close the meeting-house against him, because the Courts 
have repeatedly decided ^ that the Pastor who holds himself cU all 
times recidy to discharge his legal duties, may lawfully claim his sal- 
ary, even when the 'Parish do not allow him to perform them. But 
if a Pastor could be so lost to all sense of the decencies — not to say 
proprieties — of his position, as thus to persist in inflicting his pres- 
ence upon a loathing people, in the face of the advice of his breth- 
ren in Council ; we do feel that his people would be justified in all 
legal efforts, by way of reprisals, \fi make his position uncomfortable 
among them — until he should be driven to cut the knot by his re- 
luctant resignation. We thank Grod, however, for the belief that 
there cannot be one Congregational minister in ten thousand, who, 
under any circumstances of sanity, could be brought to allow him- 
self to be thus ^ an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword '* on the 
earth. 

One word in reference to that < result' of Council which dismisses a 
Congregational Pastor — as in nearly all cases he is dismissed — by 
the mutual reference of the question of duty for him, and for his people, 

1 In the caae of Sheldon «. Easton, before cited, the court decided that the plAifitlff was en- 
titled to his salary though loclud out of the meetii^housef because he hlid **^€U aR times been 
ready to perform all duties to therrty*' etc So tlie court held, In Tliompson «. Rehoboth, (5 
Plclc 470.) ttiat Mr. Thompson was " a minister de/aetOf as weU as de jure, until lawfully dis- 
missed , and might lawftilly claim his salary, on the ground of service, notwithstanding the 
meeting-houu was shut against Aim." See also Whitney v. Brookhouse, 6 Conn 405. 
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to the rep I'esentatives of the neighboring Churches. Snch a ' result ' 
should contain — always supposing just ground for it in the facts ^ 
such an expression of respect for, and confidence in, the Christian 
character and ministerial qualifications of the retiring Pastor, as maj 
be his credentials to any future field of labor, and the warrant for the ^ 
action of any Council that may be called to instal him elsewhere.^ 

It is sadly necessary to refer here, also, to the procedure proper by 
a Church in the possible case of gross heresy, or immorality, on the 
part of its Pastor. By virtue of his Church-membership with them 
— or, if not that, by virtue of his Pastorship over them — the un- 
worthy Pastor of a Congregational Church is amenable to its disci- 
pline;^ and it has the inherent right to proceed to his trial and 
excommunication, as if he were a private member. But because the 
fellowship of the churches was involved in his settlement, and be- 
cause of the greater conclusiveness before the general public, of the 
verdict of an impartial Council over that of a single Church — itself 
deeply interested ; this should always be done with the advice of 
CounciL' 

The proper course to be pursued, in the melancholy case supposed, 
would, then, be this: (1) all the preparatory steps should be taken 
as in the case of a private member, and the case be brought to a 

1 The following maj be regarded m a suitable common form for ineh a olauM in thil 
♦ result : ' — 

In coming to ihis result the Council are able to dedctre, vnth great satitfaction, that 
they have found nothing in their investigation of the causes which have led to this dis- 
mission, to impair their confidence in the essential integrity of the Christian, or minis- 
terial^ character of the retiring Pastor; whom, accordingly, they hereby commend to the 
confidence of the churches as — in thdr judgment — an honest, faitl\ful, and ustful 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ ; who carries with him their tender sympaHiies, and 
ecumest prayers for his future prosperity in the work of the Lord, wherever Providence 
may assign his labors. 

* " In case an elder oflEend incorrigiblj, the matter so requiring, as the Chnreh had ix>wer 
to call him to office, so they have power according to order (the Council of other chureheSf 
wliere it may be liad, directing thereto) to remore him ftom liis office,^' etc., ^tc,—Cambridg9 
Jtatform, chap. x. 6. 

See also, Cotton Blather's RatiOt Art. ix, see. 2, p. 162 ; Sam. Blather's Apology^ pp. 80-86 ; 
Cotton's Keysy pp. 81-43; Ghauncy's Divine Institution^ etc., chap. zii. sec. 8; Hutchinson, 
Tol. i p. 482 ; Hooker's Surety^ Part iU. p. 8 ; Dayenport's Fouw, etc., p. 180 ; Wise's 
Churches^ Quarrtl, etc., p. 118 ; Punehard, p. 209. 

s The fonns of Letter BIlsBiye given on p. 200. might be used, without change, fin calling 
ruch a Coundi 
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judgment before the Charch ; (2) the Church, instead of passing 
the vote of excomniunicationy should vote that thej are satisfied of 
the truth of the charges, but, in view of the importance and solem- 
nity of the subject, will take the advice of sister churches before pro- 
ceeding further ; (3) they should then invite their Pastor to join 
them in a Council to advise in the premises, and, if he refuse, call one 
without his concurrence ; (4) this Council hears the case, and if satisfied 
of the Pastor's guilt, and he remain obdurate, or the circumstances 
of the case are so aggravated that, even if he be now penitent, it is 
unsuitable for him to retain his official relation, they advise the 
Church to deposit him from his ministry over them — perhaps to 
excommunicate him from its fellowship ; (5) the Churdi, if they see 
fit, follow this advice of CounciL 

This we understand to be the truly Scriptural and CongregaticMial 
way, though most Consodated Churches have a different practice.^ 



Section 5. Church and Parish. 

There are three methods under which the ordinary work of an 
ecclesiastical organization in any given locality may be performed, 
its offices be sustained, and its labors upon the world around be man- 
aged. The Church, in its pure simple New Testament sense, may 
do the whole ; or the Church acting, for all purposes of civil relation, 
as an Ecclesiastical Society, or Parish, may do the whole ; or the 
Church and a distinct organization called an Ecclesiastical Society, 
or Parish, may act together, on terms mutually agreed upon. Which 
of these methods may be best in any specific case, must be determi- 
nable, in part, by the law of the State in which the work is to be 
done. 

(1.) The Churchy simply and abne. This is the New Testament 
plan ; so far as it hints any plan at all. And there is no legal hin- 
drance ' of which we are aware in any State, which would neccs- 

l 1 See Mitchell's GuuU^ pp 285, 288. Also, Pitnehard, p. 816 See alao p 221. 

s Ghmehes — as such — are generally recogniaed as bodiee eorporato ; either by tegUattfe 
enactment, or by common law, and a« snch, it la uinally held that they may hold property — 
Independently of any Pariah — for the pnrpoees for which they are formed. This was the doc> 
trine in Massachusetts nntil, in the Unitarian controversy, it became Important for the Unita- 
rian interests to have a differept decision, and then, (as we bellete, fai the five of the precedents 
Of the past, and of tho Justice cf the case,) Chief Justice Parker decided that " the only clicnm- 
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sarily forbid anj Church that pleases to do so, from assu^ 
entire charge of its temporalities, building and owning its own house 
of worship, pledging and nusing all monies needed for the stated 
support of public worship, and doing all, that, in any case, is done by 
both Church and Society.^ In the West, particularly, it is believed 
that this plan has been extensively tried, and is held to be safe, ex- 
pedient, and successful.^ In New England there are few instances 
of its adoption, as the mixed Parish system here inherited from the 
past prevails, and the State laws are so adapted to that method, as to 
work more kindly with it than with any other. Where a Church — 
in any State — desires to undertake the whole work, without the co- 
operation of any Parish, it should, by all means, consult some able 
lawyer familiar with the State law, and govern itself, in the minutias 
of its arrangements, by his advice. No general directions can be 
given which it would be entirely safe to follow, without special regard 
to local statutes, which may change in any year. 

(2.) The Church — for all secular purposes — acting as a Parish. 
This would involve the existence of a legally formed " Society," or 
Parish, whose constitution should identify its membership with that 
of the Church. The result would be, that the same individuals would 
constitute both the Church and Society, and, when acting in one 
form, and under one set of By-laws, would be the Church, and, when 

stance which givis a Church anj kgal chaxaeter, Is its connection irith some regularly consti- 
tuied Society " [See Dedkam ease^ Mast Reports^ Vol. xvi. p. 605, etc.] This decision biM 
never been acquiesced in by Missachusetts Congregationalists, and nerer will be ; and it is 
hardly too much to say that there can be Uttle doubt of its bdng OTOiruled whenever any new 
case shall bring the matter before the bench. 

On the general subject, consult ^* Legal rights of Oturches and ParishfSy^^ in the appendix to 
Upham's Ratio. Disciptina^ p. 817 ; Hass. Beports, Burr v. Sandwich, and Baker t*. Fales ; and 
Br. Pond*s HSS. ^^ Rights of Congregatumal Churches in tktir eonneetion with Parishss^" in the 
custody of the Congregatlanal Library Association. IfiBpecIsUy read the aigument of IIoo. 
Lewis Strong, in the Brooklield case, Piduringy toI. x. p. 172, etc 

1 We presume such a course must luTolre an assumption on the part of the Church of the 
entire pecuniary responsibility (without reliance upon any systematic aid from non-church- 
members) and — in some of the States —a relinquishment, on the part of both Church and 
Pastor, of some legal safeguards ; to the end of a more entire dependence upon the Chzistiaa 
honor of all partks. 

s ** ISiere are, at tUs moment, hundreds of Congregational churches in different parts of our 
land, which have no connection w^ incorporate parishes, or religious societies, and never had 
any. Some of these churches are in the cities and in the older States, others are in the newly 
settled parts of our country. They own their meeting-houses ; they settle and support their 
ministers ; they exist and they flourish without the help or the hindrance of connected 
Parishes." Dr. Pond's <* Rights of Cong. ChmrcheSj^^ elc, cited pbow. See also, an article by 
Bev. H. M. Storrs, [in the Cong. Quar., for 1800, (vol. il.) pp. 823-336], on " Church and So- 
ciety." See also the [Kansas] Congregational Record, for Oct., 1868, pp. 6&-68. 
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acting in another form, and under another set of Bj-laws, would be 
the Parbh. The only object of such an aptu operatum would be to 
bring the proper secular work of a Parish technically under some 
State law, while still retaining it exclusively in the hands of the 
membership of the Church. 

(3.) Cliurch and Parish, This is the Massachusetts method, and 
grew out of the peculiar history of its religious affairs. Originally, 
none but church-members were citizens,^ so that the town-meetings * 

~ _ 

1 " To fhe end the bodj of fhe comoni maj be peemed of honeat k, good meD, it -was Ukewte 
ordered and agpreed that for time to come noe man shalbe admitted to the freedome of tUe 
body ixflUtieke, but sneh as are memben of some of the churches within the lymitts of tbe 
same." —(May 18, 1631,) Records of the Colony ofMau. Bay^ toI. i. p. 87. 

The Connecticut Colony passed a similax law, Mi^ 19, 1848. See Celt. BeeUsiastieal History 
of New England^ Tol. i. p. 617. 

This fliudamental principle explains the law passed at Netoe'Tbvm* [Cambridge], March 8, 
1686-86, as follows : — 

** Forasmuch as it hath bene found by sad experience, that much trouble and disturbance 
hath happened both to the church 4t cItUI state by the officers & members of some churches, 
wch hare bene gathered within the limits of this Jurlsdioeon in an Tndue manner & not with 
such publique approbaeom as were meete, it is therefore ordered tliat aU peons are to take 
notice that this Court doeth not, nor will hereafter, approne of any such oompanyes of men as 
shall henoeforChe ioyne in any pretended way of church feUowahipp, without they shall first 
aequainte the magistrates, fc the elders of the greatr pte of the churches in this Jurisdicooa, 
with their intencons, & hare their approbaoon herein. And fiurther, it is ordered, that noe 
pson, being a member of any churche which shall hereafter be gathered without the appro- 
bacon of the magistrates & the {greater pte of the said churches, shall be admitted to the iheo- 
dome of this comonwealthe.*' — Records of CoL of Mass. Buy, toI. i. p. 168. 

" Whereas the way cf God hath always beene to gather his churches out of the world, now 
the world, or cItUI state, must be xaiaed out of the churches.''— John Wlnthrop. R^fly io 
Vane^s Answer, etc. 

** None are so fit to be trusted with the liberties of the commonwealth as church-members ; 
Ibr tlie Ubertiee of the fteemen of this commonwealth are such as require men of fUthAul in- 
tegrity to Ood and the State, to preserre th» same."— John Cotton. Answer to Lord Say and 
Sealy etc. Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 486. 

*^ Yiewed from whaterer point of obserration, the eirll power during thoee early years waa 
only a conrenlent, or periiapa we should call it a necessary, anangement whereby a company 
of intelligent and pious people grouped into a number of affiliated churches, were working out 
a great religious problem." — Clark^s Congregational CXurehes in Si^tss., p. 68. 

" The English Magna Charta restricted the right of sul&age in the choice of their own rep- 
resentatlTes in the Commons to Jreeholders. Puritanism restricted the right of suffrage to 
Christians, It tried to cTolve a State out of a Church. There have been many more flmdftil, 
many less inspiring alms than this, proposed in the great schemes of men."— North American 
RevteWy toI. Ixxxiv. p. 468. 

" The conception, if a deluslTe and impracticable, was a noble one. Nothing better can bo 
Imagined for the wellkre ot a country than that it shall be ruled on Christian principles ; In 
other words that Its rulers shall be Christian men— men of disinterestedness and Integrity of 
the ohokest quality that the world knows, —men whose fear of God exalts them above every 
other fear, and whose controlling lore of God and of man, consecrates them to the most gener* 
ous aims. The conclusive otjectlon to the scheme Is one which experience had not yet re- 
Tealed, for the experiment was now first made."— Palfrey. Htsi. New Englandt vol. i. p. Z^ 
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were just church-meetings in another form, and the ^ General Court" 
but a delegated mass meeting of the churches. Then the churches 
not only chose their own ministers, but contracted with and supported 
them, and built and owned their meeting-houses and parsonages; 
assessing and collecting monej for the same, not merely of church- 
members, but of others. A few years later, the towns were expressly 
authorized to assess and collect church dues like other taxes.^ When, 
•after 1665, other than church-members were admitted to citizenship,^ 
the towns stiU continued to act as Parishes for tlie support of the 
minister, while the Church had the sole voice in his selection ; until 
the ** Parish controversy " arose, which, after being carried through 
1 692 - 5, resulted in arranging a concurrent action between the town 
as a Parish, and the Church, in such elections.' Subsequently — in 
1833 — after long effort on the part of those who felt aggrieved by 
the law as it stood, an act was passed severing all connection between 
Church and State, and introducing the voluntary system. The result 
of this was to organize the present Parish system, in place of the old, 
by which the body of male worshippers — under such restrictions as 
may be agreed upon, (as pew-holders, or as subjects of election by 
vote, or in some other way) — becomes thus associated to carry for- 
ward the secular affairs of the enterprise, in a way of amicable co- 
operation with the Church. 

This general plan, having thus a basis in our histo^, and existing 
laws, still remains the usual New England method; having some 
obvious advantages and disadvantages,^ but likely — in virtue of pre- 

" The Chnrch instructed Uie towOf uid the town provided for the Church." — ^Newnuux^i 
Jlehoboth in the Past^ p 16. 

1 The usual conditioiifl on which early grants ct townships were madO) were that a sufficient 
quantitj of land be reserred for the use of a gospel ministryi and of a school.— See Washbum^s 
Hiatory of Leicester^ Mass., p. 9. 

Johnson In his Wondenfforking Providence (A. D. 1664), says that " it being as unnatural Ibr a 
xl^t New England man to live without an able ministry, as for a smith to work his iron with- 
out a fire,*' therefore, the people delayed " seating themselves **' in a town estate, until they 
" came to hopes of a competent number of people as might be able to tn^twfai^w a minister.''* 
(P- 177.) 

A ^* meeting-house place " was usually nearly the central lot upon the ground-plan of the 
town, and among the first town Totes invoWing expenditure were usually those for the erec- 
tion of a meeting house, and the support of a pastor. 

s See Records of the Colony of Mass. Bay^ toI. iy. part U. pp. 117, 118. 

* See Ckristian Examiner ^ 1880, p. 3. 

4 The general ill result of the old town parish system is well stated by Her. Jacob Scales of 
Plainfleld, N. H., who says, after describing the fortunes of the Church in Henniker, N. U., 

14 
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cedent, if nothing more — to hold its own for the present here. 
Several particulars may be usefully noted, for the benefit of those 
who desire to know the methods usually pursued under it 

(a.) Organization of a Parish. State law must always be con- 
sulted, to avoid any fatal informality. Some specific form of public 
notice is required. In Massachusetts, Articles of Association should 
be signed, and public notice given and filed with the town, or city 
clerk, and C!ounty Register, in which some person is authorized to 
call the first meeting of the C!orporators.^ The first meeting must be 
held in rigid conformity to this notice. In New York, trustees — 
from three to nine — chosen in a specified manner, hold the Parish 
property ; in their corporate name can sue and be sued ; have power 
to build, repair, and alter, the meeting-house (and parsonage) ; may 
make rules for managing the temporal afiairs of the Society ; may 
dispose of its income at their judgment, and regulate the prices and 
order the renting, of the pews — but have not power to fix the 
amount of the Pastor's salary, which is determinable by a majority 
of legal voters at a meeting called for that purpose.^ 

(b.) By-laws of a Parishy etc. The first work of such a Parish 
after organization would be the adoption of some appropriate code of 

" A Tolantaiy society, united In the bonds of lore to the trath, is the main pillar of Congrq^ 
tionalism. The old bonds formed by town lines, pressed together by an equal regard to the 
weUkre of the inhstbltants of eyery class, and of erery age, may be Arm «nd strong for aome 
uses. But though they may secure a eouTenient attention to many tempocal things, they 
uniformly bil in xegKcA to thoee which relate to spiritaal and CTerlasting intersBta. '* — MSS. 
History of Cons- in Henniker, N. H., in custody of Cong. Library Association, (p- 23) 

On the general subject, consult "Rights of Churches v. Parishes," SSjpirit of the PUgrimSf 
Tol. 1. pp. 67-74, lld-140 ; " Difficulties in Parishes," [by ReT. Dr. Walker] Cb'istian Emmu 
nery yol. ix. pp. 1-20 ; " Life and Thnes of Rev. Isaac Backus," pp. 16S-264. 

1 The following are " Articles of Association " actually used for this purpose in a recent 
ease. 

2^6 undersigned f aU of , in the County of , in the Commonwealth cf 

, do hereby associate ourselves together, under the name of the " Congre- 
gational Society" as a Parish, or religious society, at said ; and theptirposes 

for which this corporation is established are the support of the public worship of Gody 
and the promotion of Christian knowledge, and charity, according to the general usages 
of the Congregational Churches, and Parishes, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. , is authorized to caU the first meeting of the corporation. 

(Date.) Signed. 



■ , etc., etc. 

I See Digest of New York EcdesiasHcal Laws, published with the Manual of the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.. pp. 27-29. 
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By-laws, to regulate its future action ; * after which it would proceed 
to the election of the officers which those Bj-laws require, in the 



1 The following are By-laws adopted for the goTernment of one of the more recently fonned 
Soclettes In Masaachusetts, and are believed suitably to cover all points needed to be met in 
such a code. 

BT-LAWS OW THE CONGREQATIONAL SOCIETY. 

X. 
This Society shall consist of the persons who signed the call for its organisation ; of thoee 
who, by special ballot, may become associated with them, until the erection of a meeting- 
house i and of those who shall hereafter become owners of pews In the meeting-house. 

n. 
The following ofllcers and standing committees sliaU be chosen annually, by ballot : — 

1. OrnoKRS. — First, a Clerk, who shall be sworn to keep the records of the Society, notuy 
Its r^ular meetings, and preside at all meetings, till a moderator be chosen. 

Second, a Treasurer, who shall issue the bills of rent or taxes on pews, take cliaige of all 
moneys belonging to the Society, disburse the same only under the direction of the Prudential 
Committee, and report to the Society at the annual meeting. 

Third, an Auditor, who shall examine the Treasurer's accounts. 

2. Stahdixo CoMVirrsKS. — First, a Prudential Committee, consisting of five persons, to take 
charge of the meeting-house owned or occupied by the Society ; to make such repairs as, firom 
time to time, may be'necessary ; to provide for warming and lighting the house and chapel : 
to appoint the Sexton, fix his salary, perquisites, and duties ; and generally to attend to the 
concerns of the Society, with authority to expend such sums of money as are not specially ap- 
propriated by the Society. 

Second, a Committee, consisting of the Treasurer and two other persons, to sell and let pews 
and sittings. 

Third, a Committee, consisting of two personsi to superintend the mnric, on the part of the 
Society, to act Jointly with a Committee of three persons, to be chosen for tills purpose, on the 
part of the Church ; said Committee to expend only such sums of money as may be appro- 
priated for the purpose by the Prudential Committee. 

m. 
The annual meeting for Che choice of oflBcers and standing committees shall be held In the 
mouth of . 

IT. 

Bvery member of the Society shall be entltted to one rote ; but no person, and no pew, shall 
be entltied to i^ore than one vote, on any occasion. * 

T. 

The taxes on pews shall be collected quarterly in the months of——, — — , , and , 

of each year. 

n. 

The deeds of pews shall be given on such terms as the Society shall direct, and shall be signed 
by the Treasurer, countersigned by the Clerk, and sealed with the corporate seal of the Society, 
wnich the Treasurer is authorind to affix. 

Tn. 

The Pastor and Deacons of the Church, for the time being, shall grant the use of the 

meeting-house as they may judge expedient, for all religious meetings properly so called ; but 
for all other meetings and purposes, the right to grant the use of it shall rest with the Pru- 
dential Committee. 

Tm. 

The Clerk shall, on application made to him, in writing, by uiy five legal voters in the So- 
ciety, warn a special meeting thereof, by causing notice of the time and place of such meeting 
to be given from the pulpit on the Sabbath, or by sending written or printed notices of the 
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manner which thej Bx, and in all things shi^ its future ooune bj 

(e.) Bules far joint aeUon of the Church and Parish. These will 
be next in order of adoption after the Parish is fuUj organized. 
They should be brief, and simple, yet sufficient to prevent any possi- 
ble misunderstanding or collision between the two bodies.^ 

The question sometimes arises as to the status of a Pastor concern- 
ing whom a difference of opinion exists between the Church and the 
Parish, to that degree that the Parish TOte to terminate his relation, 
while the Church have taken no action in regard to it ; such a contin- 
gency being usually unprovided for in any rules of joint action. 

Mme to each pew-proprietor ; nodoe, fat one of tiiese ways, to be given at least seren days 
befi»re the meeting. The notice of a special meeting shall, in all cases, speedy the paitieular 
business for which the meeting is called. 



No alteiation shall be made in these By-laws, nnless the sune shall be agrsed to by fwo cAtrtfj 
of the members of the Society present, at a specisl meeting regolaxty notilled tot that par* 
pose. 

1 The following is a form In use in a recently formed Msssaehnsetts Parish : 

BULBS FOB JOIMT ACTION OF THB CHUBCH AND 80CIXTT. 

I. 

Whenerer the Chnrch and Sodety shall be destltnto of a settled Psstor, and a 

one is to be obtained, a joint Committee of the Church aod Society, consisting of seven 
of whom foor shall be chosen by the Choich aod three by tiiie Society, shall provide a supply 
for the Pulpit, and take all necesssry measures to that end. The Church shall have the right, 
in all cases, to select a Pastor (or CoUesgue Pastor, when it may be deemed expedient by Out 
Church and Society to settle a Colleague Pastor), to be proposed to the Society for Its eonenr- 
xence. If It shall concur in said selection with the Church, a call shall be given by the 
Church and Society Jointly, to the person selected ; but If the Sodety do not concur in theseko- 
tion, the Church shall select again, and so again, from time to time, until the Church an<t 
Society shall agree In a choice, and when so agreed, a call shall be given to the person so seleot- 
ed, by the Church and Society as stated sbove ; that is, Jointly. 

n. 
The amount of salary to be given to the Pastor shall be fixed by the Society. 

ui. 
Temporary supply of the pulpit, during the absence or sickness of the Pastor, shall be pro- 
Tided by the Pastor and Deacons of the Church, and the bills of necessary expenses ineumsd 
for that purpose shall be submitted to the Prudential Committee of the Society, and, when ap> 
proved by them, shall be paid by the Treasurer. By the word " Church " herein before used. 
Is meant all male members of the Church in good and regular standing, of the age of twenty- 
one yean and upwards. 

IT. 

A Committee to regulate the matter of singing and of Church music shall be appotnted Jointlj 
by the Church and Society (annually), three persons by the former, and two by the latter. 

T. 

Ko alteration shall be made in these rules, on the part of dther Church or Sodety, unlera 
the same shall be sgreed to by two thirds of the members of each, present at special meetings 
xegularly notifled ibr that purpose. 
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Several cases have arisen under the unoongregational and inexpedi- 
ent ** three" or "six months notice system,"* where the Parish have 
given the " notice," without immediate concurrent action on the part 
of the Church. 

It is obvious, to a moment's thought, that the power of the Parish 
thus to terminate the contract, must depend entirely on the 'terms 
of settlement If the Pastor was settled in the old, and ordinary man- 
ner, such a vote of theirs is not worth the paper on which it is 
written.^ If he was settled on the " three " or " six months notice " 
plan, their vote — if the terms of the notice are properly complied 
with — does ultimate his legal relation to them, and terminate his 
claim for salary ; and must almost inevitably draw after it, sooner or 
later, such action on the part of the Pastor and the Churchy as shall 
complete the severance.' 

Section 6. Councils. 

An Ecclesiastical Council is a meeting of churches by their dele- 
gates, assembled in response to the invitation of a Church — or of an 

1 SMp.144. ' a See pp. 208, 204. 

s In the year 1S29, Rer S. Nott, Jr., waa wttted over the Congngmtloiial Chareh in Wave- 
ham, MaM., the Palish voting that " the conditionB under which the Pariah agree to settle Mr. 
Nott, axe that Mr. Nott shall have the lllierty of disMlflng the contract by giring the Parish six 
month^s notice, and the Parish l eee n e the liberty of dlssolTiug the contract by giTlog Mr. 
Nott six month's notice." On the 7th March, 1842, the Parish, regularly conyened, voted to 
give Mr. I^tt, " notice that his connection with said Parish be dissolved at the end of six 
months from this date." 

Concerning this, Messrs. Zechariah Eddy and Timothy Q. Coflln — then the two ablest lawyen 
of Southern Massachusetts (the former a hearty, devout, and eminent Congregationalist) — 
said. In giving a legal opinion upon the matter, — ** Thus aii legal eivU relation between them, 
was at an end. There was an ecclesiastical relation still remaining, which has indeed a very 
alight hold upon the Parish, being nothing but what the law of courtesy and Congregational 
usage provide for the benefit of a Pastor who leaves his people, in order that his ministerial and 
Christian character may not be thereby iqjarionsly albcted. . . . The Parish have no reason 
to wish for an Boclesiastlcal Council, in a case like this, when the contract for settlement is 
dissolved in puzsoance of their express agreement with him, and if he does waive, or sus- 
pend, his request for a Council, no law, human or divine, will allow a man to obtain an advan- 
tage from his own negllgenee <it neglect. If he made an agreement which dispensed 

with the action of the Church, the Church may complain, but he is estopped, and his mouth 

is shut. It has been said that an act of the Church, assenting to the vote of Uie Parish, 

was necessary Not so, in respect to this civil, or legal, connection."— See " Legal Opinion." 
April 80, 1846, pp 18S-1S2. Sixteen Years Preaching and Procedure at Wareham^ Ifc. Boston, 
1S46 

See also the 2d Article in the result oC the Manchester (Mass.) Council, Deo. 9, 1867, dismiss- 
ing Bev Ruftis Taylor — where it was held that his civil contract was terminated by his uneon- 
ditlooal resignation to the Pariah of April 22d previous, and their acceptance of the same on 
the 6th of May ; while he remained the undismissed Pastor of the Church up to the Besult of 
Council reached on the 16th Dec. 1867 —See Congregationalist^ Jan. 1, 1868. 
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aggrieved individual member whom his Church has (apparentlj with- 
out sufficient reason) refused to join in such an invitatioa — where 
either light or peace is desired, to consider some matter of common 
concernment, and give advice thereon.^ The fundamental idea of a 
Council is an outgrowth from that of the fellowship of the churches ; 
and the necessity of Councils grows not out of any want of power in 
each Church to decide finally upon its own afifairs, but from the desire 
of each so to order its doings as to satisfy, and secure the fraternal con- 
fidence and cooperation of, all. The following points, it is believed, 
cover all matters of practical inquiry concerning the calling and or- 
dering of these bodies. 

(1.) Who may call a Council f A Church must always be the 
party moving to call a Council; 2 with the two exceptions of the i'or^ 
mation of a Church, when the individuals desiring to become the 
Church call it, and of an Ex-parte Council, where an aggrieved 
member expressly bases his call upon the fact that he has asked his 
Church to convoke a Mutual Council, and has met with what he con- 
ceives to be an unjust refusal to do so. The reason of this rule is 
the simple one that the Christian community cannot hold itself bound 
to interfere, in cases of private difficulty, with the proper business of 
a Church. Where two members disagree, it is the duty of their 
Church to reconcile them ; and only when difficulties surmount the 
wisdom of a Church, so as to give it a claim upon the collective wis- 
dom of its sister churches, can attention be rightly called toward 
them from without If, then, at any time, any member, or members, 
feel that the advice of a Council is needed, they should ask their 
Church to call one together. In most cases where there is sufficient 
warrant for such a procedure, the Church will accede to their re- 
quest Should it, however, arbitrarily and unjustly refuse to do so, 
those aggrieved brethren have, then, the right to invite an Ex-parU 
Council — in form and manner as will subsequently appear. 

(2.) How a Council is called? In the ordinary cases of calling 
ordaining, and dismissing Councils, it is usual for the Church to ap- 

1 See page 8. Also, particularly, pp. 69-6. 

s *' A party In a Church compUlning of another party, cannot demand of the other to Jotn 
in calling a Council ; nor can the two together call one ; but they can bring matten directiy 
before their Church ; an<l if that Church sees fit, it can call a Council to advim as to its inter- 
nal diffleulties. A Church must, in all caws, be a party oonoemed."— fier. A. H. Quint. Cbng. 
Quar,f Tol. il. p. 64. 
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point a Committee to select the churches to be invited, and the form 
of the letter of invitation. These are reported to the Church, and 
if adopted the letters are then signed bj the Committee, and sent 
to the selected churches. In case of difficulty, it is usual for each 
party in difference to select one half of the churches ^ — sometimes 
both parties uniting upon one Church, whose pastor it is understood 
would be acceptable to all as moderator.^ 

In a case of difficulty where members feel aggrieved by Church 
action, and have tried, in vain, to persuade the Church to take action 
for a Mutual Council, those members may then proceed themselves 
to send out Letters Missive for an Ex-parte Council; stating the 
case briefly and fairly, and especially recounting their unavailing en- 
deavor for a Mutual Council. 

(3.) Letters Missive. These have the same relation to the action 
of the Council that the ^ warrant " has to that of a town-meeting. 
They furnish the authority on which the Council meets , define its 
membership^ and limit its powers.^ The Council, when assembled, 
has no power to invite any man to sit in consultation with it, who 
was not invited by the party calling the Council ; no right to exclude 
the delegates of an invited Church ; and no right to consider and 
offer advice upon any subject not fairly embraced in the terms of the 
Letter Missive. 

1 Somettmes, In IiutancM of bitter feeling ^pleading orer the a4Jaeent commnnlty, it hu 
been thought wise to necore impartiality by selecting eburches mainly from a distance, who 
most necessarily be, in great part, strangers to the place, the persons, and the perplexity. 

* In such a ease the Coonoil would be under no obligation to be goYemed by this Iket in 
ttieir selection of their moderator, yet — if no spedal ol^Jection wen In the way — such a course 
would be both natural and expedient. 

s For a suitable form of Letter Missive fbr the organlntion of a Church, see page 164 ; for 
one suitable to an Ordaining, or Installing Council, see page 171 ; for one proper for an ordi- 
nary Dismissing Council, see page 200 ; for an Ex-part* Council, see page 201. 

The following would be a oorxect form for calling a Mutual Council in a caae of Church dlf- 
floulty not connected directly with the dlsmissiou of the Pastor, Tis : — 

The Congregational C/uardi in to the Congregational Chtarch in send- 

eth greeting • 
J>ear Brethren : 

Difficultiee having arisen between the Pastor and some of the members of ihXs 
Church \or between various members of this Church] [or betiveen the Church and A, 
B., a member feeling himse^ aggrieved and injured by Church action] for the adjust^ 
ment of which loc desire your Christian Council, this is to request your attendance, by 

your Pastor and a delegate, at on the of at o'clock in the 

to advise us on the following points, viz: 

[here state every material question on which light is desired*] 
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(4.) Quorum, The common sense role is tliat a present majorily 
of all having ihe right of membership, oonstitates a qaonun. Thus, 
if ten churches have been invited to send each a pastor and delegate, 
eleven members would constitute a quorum. J£ two of those chuidies 
have no pastors, and have not been invited to s^id delegates in their 
place ; ten would constitute a quorum. It would be better to make a 
present majority of the churches sent to, the basiB of a quorum, pro- 
vided a return was also made to the old way of voting hy churches ; 
but until the latter is done, the former would not be just. 

(5.) Organization. The simple question of organization is, ^ who 
bring full credentials in accordance with the terms of the Letters ^ 
Missive ?" This determined, the choice of moderator,^ of scribe — 
and sometimes of assistant scribe — is next in order. Then prayer ; 
then a call for the business in due form. 

(6.) Scope of business. Every Council is necessarily limited to 



and such other incidental matters cu map in8epar€U>lp belong to these main difficulties 
between us. Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, f^., ^c, ^. Signatures, 4rc, 

The following would be a eorreet form for the caUing of ui Ez-parte CoancU, by an Indirldoal 
[or indlTidnalB,] feeling himself agrieved by Chnzeh action for irhkix he can obtain no re- 
dren, Tix:-— 

To the Congregational Church in 

Dear Brethren : 

The undersigned, feding hims^ [(hemsdves] aggrieved and injured by recent oe- 

Hon of ihe Congregational Church in and having in a legal, usual, and proper 

manner, earnestly requested it to unite with him [them] in bringing the matter before a 
Mutual Council, and been — as it seems to him [them] — unreasonably reused ; de- 
sire[s] to avail himself [themselves] of the privilege qffered by Congregational usage to 
Church members thus oppressed, by laying his [their] grievances btfore an Bx-parte 
Council, in manner and form, as foUotos: — [Here insert the grievances desired to be 
laid b^ore ihe Council.] 

In view of these facts, ihe undersigned beg[s] to request of your sense of right, emd 
your Christian sympathy and friendship, your participation, by Pastor and Delegate, 
in such an Ex-parte Council, called to meet at , on , <a , o'clock, in the . 

Faiil\fully, your Brother [brethren] in the Lord, 

[Signahtrt,] 

{Dattt U^e.) 

The Churches invited to sit in Council are (he foOounng — [name aU.] 

A form for calling an Ex-parte Conncil with regard to the dismlfldon of a minister who will 
not unite with his Church to call a mutual one, may be found on page 201. 

1 In Eastern Massachusetts, the Council Is usually called to order by one of its oldest eleileal 
members, who reads the Letter MissiTe and " takes the liberty " to nominate a modemtor. la 
Western Massachusetts it is more usual — if we are. rightly infonned — to choose tlie modecmtor 
by ballot. This, we submit, is always the better way. 
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action upon the subjects directly stated in the Letter Missive calling 
it together. It has no right to go one step in any direction beyond 
that letter, because the party calling it has expressly asked its advice 
upon those points and none other, and because the churches have 
sent its mei^bers expressly to consult and advise with reference to 
those points and none other ; and therefore it has been organized and 
has existence as a Council, for the purpose of consulting and advising 
upon those points and none other.^ 

(7.) Method of business. As there is no code special for Coun- 
cils, they fall under the ordinary rules governing deliberative bodies. 
In examining witnesses they should ordinarily receive only such as 
would be received in a court of justice ; as the courts may review 
their action. If one role more than another commends itself to such 
bodies, it is that of the most absolute and scrupulous Christian im- 
partiality. This, with Christian common sense, will carry any Coun- 
cil safely through the most trying experience. 

(8.) ResuU. In comiog to a result it is usual, after the testimony 
is all in, and those who called the Council have said all that they 
wish to say in elucidation of the matters at issue, for the Council to 
vote to '* be by themselves." Privacy thus being secured for their 
deliberations, it is usual for the Moderator to request the Scribe to 
call the roll of the Council, giving each Pastor and delegate an oppor- 
tunity to express, as briefly and clearly as possible, the opinion which 
he has formed, and the advice which he thinks ought to be given to 
the parties in interest. When all have spoken, and thus the general 
drift of the sentiment of the Council has become dear, it is usual 
for a Committee of three — where there are decidedly two opposing 
opinions in the Council, this Committee may wisely include one rep- 
resentative of each of these opinions, and one occupying middle 
ground — to be appointed to draw up a form of result which shall 
embody the judgment of the Council upon the subjects before them. 
That report when made, is freely discussed and amended until it is 

1 **For example : a Council Is called tox organising a new Churoh, for the alleged reason* 
that great want of harmony exists in another in the same town ; it Is then perfectly competent 
fbr the Coandl to inquire as to tlie ezintenoe of the alleged dissensions, and whether thej are 
sneh as to furnish good reasons iot advising a new organintion, and whether thej are irre- 
morable ; but they haTe no right to proceed to an InTestlgation into the merits or demerits of 
the dissensions. — because the parties are not before them, and if tluy were, the cast is not." 
— Rer. A. H. Quint. '' Authority of CbimdZs." Cong. Quar., rol. iL p. 68. 
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brought into such a shape that it will secure the unanimous assent 
of the body, or that of its large majority, when it is formally adopted, 
authenticated by the signature of the Moderator and Scribe, and com- 
municated to the parties. 

The vote is usually taken by calling the roll of members, and deter- 
mined by their majority. There would, however, be obvious advan- 
tages in a return to the method formerly practised, of a vote by 
churches ; each Church giving one vote. In that case any inequal- 
ity of attendance would be adjusted ; sometimes to the great gain of 
the moral force of the result 

In form, such a ^ Result " should first contain a correct list of the 
churches represented, and of the Pastors and delegates comprising 
the Council ; second, a condensed journal of its sittings and proce- 
dure ; and third, the document containing the conclusion to which it 
oomes.^ 

(9.) The Farce of the Result of a Cowndh As all true Congrega- 
tional Councils are called to give advice, and for this only, it neces- 
sarily follows that it is advice^ purely, which they give.* Those who 

1 The following may suggest all that la needful aa to the exact phraaeology of anch a 
** Besult." 

PursvMnt to Letters Missive from the Congregational Church in , [or, name 

the exact source of the letters] (xn Ecclesiastical Council convened at , on , 

for the purpose of [state the ofyect as given in the Letters Missive.] The Council 
toas composed of representatives of the churches as follows : — 

From the Congregational Church in , Bev. , Pastor, 

Bro. , Delegate, 

[arid so arranging the churches either in alphabetical order, or by their seniority of 
formation.] 

It was organized by the choice of Bev, , Moderator ^ Bev. Scribe, 

[and Bev. , Assistant Scribe.] After Prayer by the Moderator, the parties 

calling the Council proceeded to lay before it the matters upon which its advice was 

desired, 

[here insert briefly (he journal of proceedings, sessions, adjoumvMnts, etc,, — shorn of 

all trivial matters — until the result is reached. ] 

After the most patient, thorough, and prayerful examination which they have been 

able to give the matter submitted to them for action, the Council came [unanimmi^y] 

to the following BestUt. 

[here give, in full, the document finally agreed upon as embodying the advice of 

Council,] 

SigMdj (1.) Moderator, (9.) Seribt. 

{DaU.) 

s See this more at large, pp. 64-6. See also, pp. 200-4. .See also, S. Mather's Apuiogy^ p. 

118 ; I. Mather's Disqmsiiion, p. 28 ; John Norton's Responfio, pp. 112-1 19 ; Pies. StUes' Cbn- 

twniiOM Sermon^ p. 46. See also one true statement in the femons Bedham ** Statement,*^ 

(1819), tIb : '* the power of Councils is merely adTisory ; nor can they viUunUer that serTiQe 
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have called a Council are morallj bound to accept, and act upon, its 
advice, in good faith, if it commend itself to their conscience as the 
will of God concerning them. The presumption must always be that 
the result of every fairly constituted and properly managed Council 
is binding upon the parties calling it, imless they can show good 
cause, in conscience, for neglecting it. 

But there is, purely speaking, no authority in the result of any 
Council.* 

By the decisions of the Massachusetts courts, the result of a Coun- 
cil in its legal aspects, may be stated in these four particulars.^ 

1. Siich a result is of no force until accepted by the parties.' 

2. If accepted by one party and not accepted by the other, it will 



They cannot come till they are asked, nor extend their inqniriet beyond the point submitted ; 
and then their decision may be regarded or not, as shall seem best to the party asking." p. 65. 
Bee also some yexy pungent reaaoning on tills subtJect (pp. 81-89), in ^' a Neighbor's" Second 
Treatise on Church Govemmentf called out by the Bolton case, (1778), with this pertinent 
statement, (p. 89). "it is the churches* prerogative to judge, and Council's main province to 
r^ect light in order that churches may judge i^rightly." See also the admirable reasoning of 
Got. Thomas ntch, in his Explanation of ISay-Brook Flat/orm^ (published anonymously in 
1766), rassiniy and specially this passage, (p. 24), " if we conceive of Councils as having juris' 
diction [properly so termed], and consequently a judiciiu authoricy in any case, endless dis- 
putes will arise, nor will it Iw poesible to reconcile Our Eccleidastical Constitution with itsell : 
such a power in Councils is q^uite inconsbtent with the rights and duties of particular churches, 
dearly and expressly asserted and maintained by these churches, &c. But if we view Councils 
as helps, counsellors, advisers, &c., affording light, assistance, &o. for the conviction, peace, 
and edification of the churches, and the like, our constitution will appear in a good light, con- 
sistent with itself, and agreeable both to the principles and genius of the Qospel of Christ." 

1 Sometimes all parties calling a Council enter, before its session, into an agreement to abide 
by its Result, wliatever it may be — thus maklpg it strictly a Board of Referees, rather tlian a 
Council. [See Bliss's Rehobothf p. 209, and the Manchester (Mass.) Cb«fici7, Dec. 1867.] In 
that case there will, necessarily, in virtue of the previous agreement, be a binding force in the 
Result, and the courts will enforce it, in all pecuniary details [see Steams v. Bedford] ; bu^as 
a Reference and not as a Council, Nor Is it clear that such agreement beforehand is any sug- 
gestion of real Congregationalism. [ Gang. Quarterly^ Jan. 1860, p. 68.] On this point, see New 
E^land's Lamentations^ by Rev. John White, of Gloucester, who says [p. 166, Wise^s Qucw- 
relf etc.] ^' Some Councils have perswaded the Church and aggrieved to promise to acquiesce in 
the determination of the Council before they heard the caso, by which their consciences have 
been ensnared ^ and the CotrncU turned into a soUnm arbitration. ThiSj there/orCf is matter of 
just lamentation.** 

John Norton, in his Responsio [the first Latin work ever written in this country ; as his 
Orthodox Evangelist was the first treatise of systematic Divinity ever composed here], takes 
strong ground as to the duty of a Church to accept the advice of Council, yet even he presup« 
poses the danger of error in such a result, and its consequent invalidity. His reasoning is 
ingenious : ** Errorem Synod! et Ecclesiarum non ene fUndamentalem. quia turn cesserant Ee- 
elesia esse EeclesitBf et, conseguenUr, Synodus non esset legitima." p. 112. 

s See Congregational Quarterly, vol. ii. pp. 6(^^. 

x ** The result of a 0>uncil, of its own intrinsic validity, is never obligatory upon the parties.'* 
Btsaras v. Bedford, 21 Pick. 114. 
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justify the party adopting it, in acts done in consequence, bat will not 
bind the party rejecting it^ 

3. Such a result is conclusive as to facts — adjudged to be ^etcto 
by the Council.* 

4. The court may, however, revise (all but the facts) the moduf 
operandi; to assure itself that all processes have been &ir and 
regular.' 

So that the legal aspect of the result of a Council is, in short, this: 
— if '^ a Council has been properly called, if the subject-matter is 
such as should come before a Council, if its members are impartial, if 
its investigations are fair, if its decision is dear, — then its result, 
while it must be adopted before it is of any authority, will justify 
either party conforming thereto." ^ 

(10.) Dissolution* When a Council has concluded its preliminary 
sessions, and reached its Result, its function is at an end, and the 
proper vote to be passed, is that ^ it be dissolved.'* It has no longer 
any legal existence, and can never be recalled.' It lias no right to 
adjourn for a definite period, oi ^ subject to the call of the modera- 
tor ; *' in the view of waiting to see whether the parties it has ad- 
vised will follow its advice ; and with the intention of another session, 
and another judgment, if they do not follow it It was not invited 
to oversee the execution of its advice, but merely to give it, and 
when once given, it is an impertinence for rt to assume to become a 
tribunal for its enforcement Such an attempt to assume authority 
over the churches is a Presbyterian heresy, which Congregationalists 
should be vigilant to eschew.* 

1 See page 202, with the legal referenoea there given. See, «1m>, ATeiy v. T^ringham, 
8 Mbm. lao. 

s Stearns «. Bedford, and Burr «. Sandwich. 

s '* The court always look behind the adjudication, and before the ninlt can be reeelTed as 
CTidence, or allowed to luiTe anj validity, they will examine the proceedings, to ascertala 
whether there was a suitable ease for the convocation of an EcclesiasUcal Council ; whether tha 
members were properly selected ; whether they proceeded impartiallj in their investigations ; 
whether their adjudication was so formally made that it might be seen that they acted with 
due regard to the rights of the parties, and that they founded their decision upon grounds 
which will sustain it." Thompson v. Rehoboth, 7 Pickering. 

* Congregational Quarterlp^ vol. U. p. G2. 

> See this point argued in the Result of the ISunoufl Reading Council, June 16, 1847, p. 14. 

• In Felt's AnnaU of Salem, vol. ii. pp. 688-8, is an account of an attempt by a " grand 
Council," (A. D. 1784-46), to excommunicate Rev. Mr. Fiske and his Church : the Council as- 
sembling and reassembling, and appealing to the churches of the Commonwealth to sustain 
them. Mr. Cummings says, {Diet. p. 74,) " Mr. ilske, the minister, and ft minority of hla 
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In very rare instaDces, we are aware, circumstances may arise 
which maj make it desirable for the same churches to be again con- 
Tened in Ck>uncil upon the same subject But this can only be done 
by a new Letter Missive/ and a course of procedure, in all respects, 

» 
Section 7. Consociation. 
A Consociation — in the sense in which the word is now com- 



Chnrch, did not approye of this ^ third waj of commanion/ disregarded the aentence, and ont- 
HTed the storm." The pamphlets published on this eontroTersyi All a yolnme, and may be 
ooosulted in the Salem Athenaum. 

1 " Conncils expire when they hare given the adriee Ibr which they were ealled.*'— Cnm- 
Biing's Cong. Diei.f p. 128. * 

*' To reassemble, thereforsi by iheir own anfhority, and without the originating power of a 
new Letter Missive, and to prosecute inquiries anew in relation to the Church and people, or to 
do any thing else as a Council, would be considered at variance with Congregational princi- 
ples.*'->Upham. Ratio DtseipUtut^ p. 188. 

See the Reading case (1847), fi>r illustration of the bad policy of the reassembling of a Coun> 
en, where [Protest, p. 76, Appendix to Result], it is s^d of such a reassembling [April 7, 1847, 
of a Council which met Blarch 4, 1846], " we deem It an entire penrerrion of Congr^ationai 
principles for a Council to retain a permanent authority to inspect the conduct of any Church, 
or any member of a Church.*' 

* Some of the most Important published results of Councils of recent days, are ttuA at Salem, 
Mass., 1849, (Howard Street Church), hi which, and In the Review of It [attributed to Rer. S. 
M. Worcester, D. D.] is thoroughly discussed the question wliether a Congregational Church 
oan disband itself by the ftnrce of minority vote ; that at Reading, Mass., (South Church), 1847, 
above referred to, In which the claim of a Pastor to negative Church acts is discussed ; those at 
the same place In 1882 and 1884, in wliich opinion is given on the question of making Inflmt 
Baptism imperative upon Congregational Church members; that at Danvers, Msss., 18G2, 
where the " three month^s notice '' plan is referred to ; that at New Torlc (Church of the Puri- 
tans), 1850, where arbitrary and summary exclusion from the Church is advised to be null. 

For good examples of the Councils that were held In the days of tiie Unitarian apostaoy — • 
and exhibiting the tricUness and dishonesty sometimes practised by the opposersof the Trinity, 
see the Fitchburg. Mass. case (1801), [Life of Dr. 8. Worcester, vol. i. pp 269-866] ; the Dorch- 
ester ease (1811-12), [reviewed in the PanopUst^ 1814, pp. 266-807] ; the Princeton case (1817), 
[reviewed in the Panopiisty 1817, pp. 264-278] ; the Sandwich case (1817), [result published in 
the PanoplUty 1817, pp. 274-279] ; the Dedham case (1818), [reviewed by Judge Stebbins, in the 
apirii of the Pilgrims, 1829, pp. 829-881] ; the Groton case (1826), [reviewed in the ^int oftkt 
Pilgrims, 1829, pp. 870-408] ; and the Cambridge case (1827-29), [reviewed in the l^^irit o/tht 
Pilgrims, 1829, pp. 669-671]. 

For fine specimens of the older method of Councils in New England eaUed to advise in refer- 
ence to matters of doctrine in the alleged heresy of ministers, see Report of a Conference held 
at Westford, [Mass.], Dec. 4, 1781, in Omgregaiiondl Quarterly, 1861, pp. 268-278, and Result of 
a Council of Ckurthes at Chnflon, Mass., Oct. 2, 1744, in the collections of the Omgregational 
Library Association. It is noticeable in these old results, that the names of the Pastors and Del- 
egates are not given (with the exception of the Moderator, and Scribe) ; the stress then being 
kdd upon the assumed presence of the churches, and not on the personal dignity, or sagacity, 
of the tndMduals composing the Council. 

In the rich coUeetlcms of the Massachusetts Historical' Society, and of the Salon Athenaeum, 
may be found many curious documents ilbistratlng the ancient ways in these particulars. 
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monly used^ — is a StandiDg Council,' which some Congrega- 
tional churches, and especiallj those of Connecticut, have sub- 
stituted for the common Method of Councils.* Strictly it is, with ^ 

1 Our fktfaen talked about the " CMisoelatlon of Cbarehes,*' when tiiey only meant bj it thdr 
feUoiosfup. Peter Thacher and John Webb, in their " Brief Dedaratuniy" [Boeton, 1720], say, 
(p. 6), " ae to the Consociation of CkureheM^ we find our Synods speaking very honorably of it, 
and with great Ught and Force urging the strict Union and holy Communion of all particular 
Churches one with another, in all the proper acts of that communion ; such as Mutual Dlree- 
tion, Prayer, Admonition, &c." They then go on (pp. 7, 8) to show that this involTes no com- 
trol oTer the churches, but simply good feUowsliip between them. 

s '* The Consociation is a Standing Council, both Judicial and adrisory, competent to ordafai, 
dismlM, and discipline Pastors ; to unite, organise, and discipline churches ; to revise the deci- 
sions of the constituent Churches, and to consiUt their general weUkre." Rule IV. of Utchfleld 
North Consociation, Conn. Historical Sketchy p. 82. 

s It is usual to claim Hooker as (he originator of this plan of judicature. ]>r. Hawes says, 
[ Contributions to the Ecclesicutieal History of Connecticut, p. 87], ^* he was the fkther of the 
system of Consociation. It was a &Torite and oft repeated temark of his — * we must have 
the Consociation of the Churches, or we are ruined.* " But Hooker appears to have UMd the 
term in its ancient and loose, rather than its modem and t^hnical sense, as he repeatedly 
repudiates the idea of any control over the churches from without. He says, [Survey, 
Part Iv. p. 19], "the truth is, a particular Congregation is the bluest tribunal, unto 
which the grieved party may appeal. ... If difficulties arise in the proceeding, the council of 
other churches should be sought to clear the truth ; but the power of censure rests stUl in the 
Congregation, where Christ placed t(.'* Again he says, [p. 61], "if Synods and such meetings 
be attended only in way of consultation, as having no other power, nor meeting for any ether 
end ; then, as they are lawftil, so the root of them lies in a common principle, &o." 

About 1656-1S62, a movement was made in both Connecticut and Massachusetts toward Conso- 
ciation. (See Trumbull^s Connecticut, vol. i. ch. ziii. ; New Haven Colonial Records, vol. ii. pp 
196-7, and Records of Massachusetts Colony^ vol. iv. part 2, pp. 88, 00, 62.] The Connecticut Synod 
fiUled of a minority for the plan, John Davenport vigorously opposing It there, and afterward in 
Boston. The Boston Synod recommended it ; first ameliorating it of Juridical power. But the 
matter then died away for the time in both Colonies. About the beginning of the 18th Century 
[see Pres. Stiles' Convention Sermon, pp. 68, 69 ; TrumbuU, vol. i pp. 478-488 , WLoe's Quarrel, 
passim; Cotton Mather's Ratio, pp. 182-184, and Magnolia, 6th Book , Congregational Quof- 
terly, vol. i. p. 49], under tiie leadership of Pierpont in Connecticut, and of Cotton Mather in Mas- 
sachusetts, the effort was renewed. The Saybrook Synod adopted their fkmous " Platform " 
(1706) ; and the " Boston Association " (1706) proposed a system of Consociation. Butler's His- 
tory of Groton, Mass. [p. 168], contains the record of a proposition to the Church in Groton 
to unite in a Consociation, which liad been proposed by an Association, met at Bfarlborough, 
July 16, 1707 ; which proposition was adopted, nem. eon. by the Groton Church, July 21, 1707 
But I have met with no farther record of that movement. In Massachusetts, the general plan 
was violently assailed by John Wise, and others, and found litUe fkvor. There are frequent 
traces of an impulse in this direction, however, in after years In 1782, WHUam Uomes, of 
Chilmark, published his " Proposals of some things to be done in our admintstertng Ecclesias- 
tical Government, whereby it may more ^eetually reach its end in some re^pects,'^ etc.. In 
wliich he advocates a Consociation under the name of an Eedesiastieal Council or PteAytery, 
(pp. 6-80). His Proposals came to a second edition some fifty years after, [Neurburyport, 1774. 
pp. 43], but never came to any thing else. The Records of the Mendon Asstdation show that 
a proposition was entertained and digested in 1756, by Its members, fbr a Consociation ; and 
that they proposed it to their churches. Mention is a^ln made of the sul^t in the records 
of 1767, but then it drops into oblivion, and there is no trace of any movement of the churches 
in response. [Hist. Mendon Association, pp. 47-62.] In 1774) Dr. Wliitaker, of the Tabema- 
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those who accept the plan, the highest Ecclesiastical judica- 
ture.^ 

A Consociation is usually composed of the Pastor and one Messen- 
ger £rom each of the Congregational churches of a County, or of half 



cle Choreh in Salem, " conAitod '' John WIm (now in hii gnT« forty-nine yean) in a Tigorons 
attempt [A eonfutation of two Tracts, entitled *A Vmdieation of the New England CShtireAu,* 
aind *' The Churchee Quarrel Espoueedj^ written by the Rev. John Wise^ §;e. Boston : Isaiah 
Thomas. 1774. pp. 98] to commend Presbyterianiem to MajflaehnMtta ; but the pernicious 
otd Puritan would uH stay confuted, and the ohuichee xemalned obstinately deaf to the Toioe 
of the charmer. In 1814, the plan was again urged in the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, in the form of appointing a Committee to examine an " Ancient Document," found 
among Cotton Mather's papers, on the question " what further steps are to be taken, that 
Councils may have due constitution and efficaoy." The Committee (of Drs. Morse, Austin, 
Woods, Worcester, and Lyman, and ReT. Messrs. Hale and Cooley), reported, in 1815, pro- 
posing the establishment of Consociations. The matter was laid over to the next session, and 
then resulted in a vote that they ^* had no ol^ection to *' the organization of Consociations, 
whersTer ministers and churches were so inclined. But so decided was now the repugnance 
of the Massachusetts churches to the system, that eren this qualified endorsement led to the 
withdrawal of sereral of the District Associations from the State Body, and the whole project 
was again abandoned. [See Panoplisty 1814, pp. 820^ ; ISIA, pp. 859-78 ; and 1816, p. 869.J A 
committee, consisting of Key. Drs. Woods, Humphrey, Snell, Shepard, Cooley, and Storrs, and 
Hey. Parsons Cooke, was appointed at a public meeting in Boston, May 29, 1844, to " take into 
consideration what measures are necessary for the reaflirmation and maintenance of the princi- 
ples and spirit of Congr^pitionalism." Their report was made In 1846, " to the Congregational 
Ministers and Churches In Massachusetts." Dr. Clark says [ Cong. Churches of Mass., p. 288,] 
" thou^ the whole sutO^ct of Church-GoTemment was laid open by ttie committee, their lead- 
ing object evidently was to magnify the ofBce-work of Councils, and to strengthen the authority 
of their decisions." This new attempt, however, fell stlll-bom i^om the press which printed 
the report, and now, after the lapse of sixteen years, the churches hardly remember that such 
a moTement ever took place. 

In Connecticut, the Saybrook " Articles " — which were practically a compromise between 
the Presbyterian and Congregational interests (Bacon-s Historical Discourses^ p. 191], and are 
obviously susceptible of a strict construction, elevating the Consociation into a virtual Presby- 
tery ; uid of a looser construction, making it merely a stated Council — were, gradually, and 
with some jealousy, adopted by the churches ; the New Haven Association (where Davenport's 
influence was still folt), refVising to accept the Platform, till they had put upon record their 
understanding of it. Among the mi^joi^ty of ^^ churches of the State, the strict, or Presbyte- 
rian, construction of the Articles prevailed for many years, and was used to prevent the formar- 
Uon of " New Light " churches in the days of Whitfield. {Com. Bed, Hist. Conn.^ p. 122.] 
After the first half century, or more, the Congregational construction of its articles became 
more general, and so remains. 

1 *^ When any case is orderly brought before any oouneil of the churches [I. e., any Conso- 
ctotton], it shall there be heard and determined, which (unless orderly removed firom thence), 
■hall be a final issue ; and all parties therein concerned shall At down uid be determined there- 
by." — Art. Y., Saybrock Platform. ThtmbuU^ vol. I. p. 484. 

** The churches of Connecticut have adopted the Consociating principle, as best supported 
by God's word, and established the Consociation, as tAs highest Eeclesiastieal judieatweJ'^ — 
John Elliott's Sermon at Guilford, 1817. p. 7. 

** Y« pastors met in our Consociation have power, with y« consent of y* Messengers of our 
Churches choran, uid attending, autkoritatively^jwridieaUy and deeitieely to determine EreleS' 
iastical affairs^ ^e." — Art. H., Old Consociation of Fairfield Co , Conn. Cont. EeeL Hist. 
Conn., p. 856. 
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a County, where the territoiy is too large for conTenienee in one. This 
body meets at stated periods. Whenever any spedal need for advice 
arises in one of the Consociated churches, provision is also made for 
calling it together — though not always the whole of it is required to 
be assembled.^ The advice of Consociation is strictly, and according 
to the Say-Brook Platform, and the ancient understanding, in the 
nature of an authoritative adjudication, and must be followed, on pain 
of being ^^ reputed guilty of scandalous contempt, and dealt with as 
the rule of Grod's word in such case doth provide, and the sentence 
of non-communion shall be declared against such Pastor and Church. 
And the churches are to approve of the said sentence, by withdraw- 
ixig from the communion of the Pastor, and Church, which so refuseth 
to be healed." * 

It is but just to add that there has always been a Low Church as 
well as a High Church theory of this system ;' and that practically 
at the present day. Consociation amounts, in many places, to nothing 
more than a Council of the neighboring churches. 

The churches of Connecticut* appear to be strongly attadied to 
this way of Church fellowship; but although advocated by many 
eminent men,^ it is difficult to see that it offers, or secures,^ any ad- 

1 See Cont. EeeL Hist. Conn., p. 888. 

• Saj-Brook Platform, Art. IV. ThimbuU^ 1. p. 484. 

• See DrumbMf i. p. 487. See also Bacon's J^torieal DiscourUj (pp. 41-70. Cont. Ecd. 
Pitt. Conn.) See also Got. Fitoh^s clear, candid, and forcible Explanation of Say-Brook Plat- 
fonn^ [pp. 88, small 4 to., Hartford, 1766], jKimm. 

4 Oont. Eea. HuL Conn., pp. 70, 87, 126, 127, 806, 817, 888, 419, 444. 

• See Dr. Dwight. Sermon ddi. Dr. Woods also forored this plan. He said, " the beet 
way, I think, would be for the ministers In their District Associations to form small Consoda- 
tions ; and, once formed, their beneflts would be so obvioos, that I think tliey would be gener- 
ally and gladly adopted." [MS. Xsc/wrtf .] See also his WbrJb, roL ill. pp. 678488. Then Is 
a passage worth reading In this connection, In Turell's Lifo of Dr. Coleman, [Boston, 1748]| 
pp. 06-108. 

• The Records of Consodationism in Connecticut show that its decisions are not always more 
Just, or efliBctual, than thoae of Councils. The BeT. Mr. Bobbins, of Branford, was exelnded 
[1742] from the New Hafen Oonsodatlon, and deposed — for preaching to a Baptist Churah. He 
quietly went on with his work, and after about seven years was InTitsd back to Oonsodatlon. 
[7y«m&iitt,T0l. U. pp. 106-288]. Dr. Bacon says of Consociation ->** that It had any eOoaqy at 
all in prerenttng, or in adyusting those local controTersies which are Ineritably Inddent to the 
goTemment of all self-goremed churches, does not appear In all the history of its first half- 
eentury." [Cont. Ecd. Hist. Oonn.y p. 88.] He says Indeed [Huf. PiseoMrws, p. 192], ^ for 
the first half«centnry, or mors, the Saybrook Platform made mart qnantls Uun it keaUdJ*^ In 
the ftmous " Wallingford case," Bey. Mr. Dana was settled by an " Old Light" Goundl [1768], 
in the ftce of the remonstrance of the New HaTan Consociation. The Consodation conToked 
to its aid that of Hartford South, and casting out Mr. Dana and his Church, reeogniaed a 
minority opposed to him as " the Church." That minority, after keeping up worship a Utile 
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vantage sufficient to offset the Presbyterian tendencies which inhere 
in it^ Nor is it to be wondered at that Congregational churches, in 
general, prefer a method more purely an outgrowth of their funda- 
mental principles.^ 

In consociated churches, the trial and deposition of ministers is 
done by the Consociation.' 

Section 8. Association. 

An Association, is a meeting of Pastors in the aim to help each 
other in their common work. Such meetings have existed in New 
England since a very early date.^ The Pastors of ten, twenty, or 
thirty neighboring churches — grouped, and limited, by considerations 
of mutual convenience — come together thus, twice, thrice, or four 
times a year, and spend a day, or more, in exercises for intellectual, 
spiritual, and professional improvement. As a matter of convenience, 
advantage has been taken of these regular assemblages of the Pas- 
tors, by candidates for the Pulpit, to present themselves, after thorough 
training, for examination for a certificate of approval — in common 
parlance, " for licensure." * 

more than twenty yean, " csTed in," and went back. [ TVumta/I, rol. li. pp. 480-^26.] See 
Dr. Bacon^s Norwich HUiorical Dueoune^ pp. 61-66, for allosion to manj snch eases. 

Partlcalarlj mouraful is the Hey. LbtI Nelaon'B recent [1854] exposition of " T%e trials of a 
Ckureh and Pastor in tutempting to maintain Gospd Discipline under Consoeiational inUrftr^ 
enee^" in Lisbon, Conn. [See his pamphlet, pp. 60, Svo.] 

1 The one good thing in Mr. Lesley's "address to tlie SnUblk North Association," [Boston, 
1849, pp. 180], is where he calls Consociationism the ** vailed Fresbyterianism of the New Harea 
and Hartford Colony." (p. 43.) As long ago as 1772, John Cotton, of Plymouth, accused the 
Ber. Chandler Bobbins of attempting to bring in ** the Connectient discipline ; " ad(Ung, in a 
note, '* Scarce any are ignorant that the discipline in Connectioat verges towards Presbyterian' 
urn." See his General PrcKtice of the Churches qfNew England^ relating to Baptism^ vendi' 
eased, [Boston. E. Bnssell. lihno. pp. 73. p. 71.] 

> " A Congregational Chnrch holding that mode of Church goremment, cannot, while each, 
become consociated."— ilddre» to the Reo. Moses C. Welch, [Windham. 1794. p. 32.] 

" Consodationism leads to Presbyterianism ; Presby terianism leads to Spiscopacy ; Episco- 
pacy leads to Boman Catholicism ; and Boman Catholicism is an ultimate fact." — ^J>r. Em- 
mons. Parkas Memoir^ p. 168. 

s See page 206. 

4 President Stiles [ Convention Sermon, p. 68] fixes the earliest date, in his knowledge, of 
such a meeting, in New England, at about 1670. The Library of the Mass. Uistorteal Society con- 
tains the MS. record of " Cambridge Association," formed at the house of Charles Morton, in 
Charlestown, Mass., Oct. 18, 1600. This was the Association which Cotton Mather so often re- 
fers to in his MagnaHaj and this MS. ocmtains the originals of most of the Totes reported by 
him. 

* The theory of New Engkud Congregattonalism lias always been that a Ohnroh of Christ 
Is the only body possessing authority to empower any person to pr ea c h the GospeL But as 

15 
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In some of the States, delegates from these District Bodies meet 
once a jear to constitute a Greneral Association of the State; the 
printed report of whose annual meeting is made to include the statis- 
tics of the Congregational churches in tliat Commonwealth.^ 

While these Associations are very helpful to Pastors, and through 

it is ui important aid to the ehurchei in this murk to liaw bafoiehand the careftilly loimed 
Judgment of Paston in reference to the qualiflcationt of candidates, the practice has ipiown op 
of baring all cendidatet present themselTee to tome ministeilal aasociation fmr thorough «xami- 
nation as to their fitness " in learning and piety — to preach ; and, on the part of the chniches. 
of entertaining no candidate who does not bring, firom some recognised uid respectable body ot 
ministers, a certificate of their approbadon as a fit occupant of the pnlptt. Such a certificate is 
not a license to preach. It confers no power, and ought not to be so named. It is mer^ a 
letter of commendation, designed fkTorably to introduce its holder to the churches Any one 
of them, that pleases to do so, on the strength of the letter, and its own subsequent investiga' 
tion, has power to Ueense the candidate, by making him its Pastor ; with the counsel ot others. 

DaTid Thurston was the first commended by the Mendon Assoclstion, Not. 8, 1761 The late 
Thomas Gray. D. D., of Boxbury [8d Church) was the first *< approbated '* in this way. by the 
Boston Association, in 1792. The Mendon Association, now in its second century, has always 
scrupulously refUaed to use the term ** license,'* and therein desenres the oommendadon of aU 
true Congregationalists. See CeiUunal ILst ry of Mendon Atsocwtion. [Boston, 1858 ] p 76 

In 1661, the Church in Bfalden was Jiiud £60. by the Massachusetts General Court, for set- 
tling a minister without preTious approbation ; and in 3658, the Court fcrbade the ** new '' 
Church, in Boston, to settle '*Mr. PoweU,'' because they thought liim too unlearned, and or- 
dered that no one should be allowed to preach who was not appt^ved by " the elders of the 
four next churches, or the County Court ; " but the order was repealed at the next session, ou 
petition firom members of the Church and town of Wobum, as being an infringement on the 
liberties of the churches. [See Records Mass. Colony, toI. iii. pp. 237. 260, 293. 294. 317. 831. 
859 ; and Mass. Hist. Coll., 8d series, toI. i. pp. 88-46, where the petition Is giyen in full, with 
signatures.! 

I New Hampehiro, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, have General Associations based purely 
on delegations firom local clerical Associations. Vermont, New Toric, Illinois, Michigan, Wis> 
cousin, Iowa, and California have substantially such bodies, with a lay elemant superadded. In 
Rhode Island, Indiana, HiOnnesota, Nebraska, and Or^(on, the State bodies seem to be made up 
of Pastors uid delegates coming directly from the churches, without delegation firom any inter- 
mediate body whatever. An effort was made, in 1818, —under the pressure of the Unitarian 
moTement, and its admonitions to the friends of Orthodoxy to strengthen themselves in eveiy 
possible manner— to unite all the General Associations of New England into one Grand Unity, 
by means of a sort of " Committee oi Union.'* Naturally enough, this plan came frtun Conso- 
dational Connecticut. The General Association of Massachusetts appointed Drs. Worcester 
and Hyde and Rev. Thomas Snell to meet committees of conference from other State Bodies in 
regard to it. They reported (1819) in feTor of the plan, and adYlsed that such a '' Committee 
of Union " meet annually on the 8d Wednesday of October. This '' Committee '* met accocd* 
ingly In Hartford, in the October following — Drs. Flint of Hartford, and Lyman Beecher (then 
of Litchfield), representing Connecticut ; Dr. Hyde and Mr Snell representing Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire and Vermont deoUning to go into the arrangement. Dr. Hyde was chair- 
man and Dr Flint scribe, and Dr. Hyde preached, and two days were devoted to *' business *^ — 
such as It was ; Dr. Beecher being appointed to preach next year. But, in 1821, this *^ Com' 
mittee '* had good sense enough to see that they were Ineffectually endeavoring to attach a fifth 
—superfluous and so pernicious — wheel to the denominational coach, and they accordingly 
recommended their own dissolution. The recommendation was adopted, and the scheme was 
decently and speedily buried in oblivion, the only monumental erection to keep alive its mem- 
oxy that we recall In print, being a page in the Cong quarterly, fi>r Jan 1859, (p 48) 
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them to their flocks, it is a ftindamental principle, ttsoallj, if not iini« 
Tersallj, expressed in their constitutions, that they have no direct 
connection with the churches, and no daim to any shadow of author- 
ity over them. 

Section 9. Conferences, 

A Conference is an assemblage of Pastors and delegates of 
churches, assembled, not, like a Council, on the special call of a sister 
Church for some isolated service toward light and peace, but in vir. 
tue of a Constitution providing for periodical meetings, for mutual 
prayer, communion, advice, and helpfulness.^ As in the case of 
Pastoral Associations, the size, boundaries, etc., of these Conferences, 
are dictated by convenience. 

As with Associations, a distinct disavowal of all ecclesiastical con- 
trol, is usually, and very properly, a fundamental article of their con- 
federation. 

In some of the States, delegations from these local conferences 
meet annually, in a General Conference representing all the Con- 
gregational churches in the State;' and their '< minutes" carry the 
annual statistics. 

Section 10. Church Extension. 

Where population is steadily increasing, it is necessary that reli- 
gious privil^es should perpetually be enlarged by the establishment 
of new centres of hallowing influence ; that the Grospel may keep 
pace with the need for it The peculiar fitness of Congregational- 
ism — notwithstanding its lack of organization outside of the local 
Church — to extend itself, wiU be more particularly discussed here- 



1 The New England Synod of 1662, Mem to have had Chnrch Gonferenees In mind in some of 
their snggestiomi [See M«gndliia\ Book ▼., yol ii., pp. 80O-W1.] Increaee Mather, in hie Fint 
PrineipUs of New England^ cites a plan which he say* John Cotton drew up just before his 
death, defining and recommending this practice of the conference of ohnrcihes. Upham [RcUio 
DiwpUncB^ p 246,] howcTer thinlu that the first efflcient measnres to cany out this plan, tools 
place in the County of York, Me., 182^-8; whence the system spread over Maine, and thenoe 
largely oyer the United States. 

* In Maine and Ohio, the State Body is thus % Qeneral Conference, made up of delegates, lay 
and clerical, from local conferences. Massachoaetts has recently fbrmed such a Body, in addi- 
tion to her Qmeral AModation. 
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after.^ It is enough to say here, that it b — and from the beginning 
has been^ — eminently missionary in its spirit; and that — on the 
common sense principle that " when there, is a will there is a way " — 
it has never found any difficulty in working upon the destitute and 
dying world; whether in near localities,' or distant states/ or na- 
tions/ 

This it has found it most suitable and convenient to do by the 
means of Societies for City, Home, and Foreign Missions, etc, into 
the hands of whose well-selected officers, and to the care of whose 
wise and well-studied agencies, the local churches commit their alms. 

Of late years the American Congregational Union has been estab- 
, lished,^ in order to be the medium of conveying aid from these Con- 
gregational churches who have some strength to spare, to their feebler 
brethren ; and has accomplished incalculable good in the way of help- 
ing young churches at the West to their firs't houses of worship — 
without which they can accomplish little ; hardly hope even to keep 
themselves alive. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Congregationalists everywhere will 
increasingly perceive, and use, the benefit of these helps toward a fit 
obedience to the Saviour's last command. 

1 S«epi«e288. 

1 See AcUTiii:!, 14,26: x: 19; zi : 10-29; xUi: 2,8,45-61; ziv : 21, 22, etc. 

Very toaehlng are Got. Bradford^a words In regard to the motlTes of the Leyden Pilgrims in 
coming hither : ** lastly, (and which was not least,) a great hope & inward aeall they had of 
laying some good Ibnndation, or at least to make some way therennto, for y« propagating & ad- 
rancing y« gospell of y« kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of y« world ; yea, tiiongh they 
should be but eren as stepping-stones unto others for y« performing of ao great a woik." -~ 
Ptimouth PlanUUion^ p. 24. 

* Our Ikthers began by colonising new churches from those already Tigoroos. Three 
churches (Duxbury, Marshfleld, and Sastham), were colonised from the Mother Church at Ply- 
mouth in the space of twenty-six years. Branch churches were also formed in destitnte local- 
ities, and sustained by sap from the trunk. [See Early Methods, of Qiureh Extemsum, Cong. 
Quar., Tol. i. pp. 68-69.] See also Clark's Congr^tUionai Churches in Masmuhuutts [pp. S6, 
96], for a discussion of these branch churches. [He aays it was our &therB' " mode of con- 
ducting domestic missions, and may be regarded as the first form which this enterprise took in 
New England." He adds that ** as the members of a branch were still enrolled with the 
Church from which it sprung, till a formal sepazation was effected, ao its minister was in- 
cludttd in the Eldership of the other, and was often sent with the Pastor to ait in BcclaalaBtieal 
councils. 

* The Ameritan Home Missionary Society was Congregational in its origin, and aoon will be 
in its entire quality. [See Puritans and Presbyterians^ Cong. Quar., vol It. pp. 88-67.} 

s The Ameriean Board of Commissioners/or Foreign Missions was founded by the Mast. Gen- 
eral Association, in 1819. [See Cong. Quar.. toI. i. pp., 46-48.] 

* The Union was formed at New Tork City in May, 1868. Its receipts reported May, 1861, 
Ibr the year then closed, were 914,048.80, and with this it had helped — in the twelve months— 
thirty^ine IGMble Congregational churches to enter houses of worship free of debt. 
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Section 11. Denominational Relations. 

Congregationalists have some pecaliar adyantages in the matter of 
denominational relations, arising from the simplicity, breadth, and 
catholicity of their first principles. Believing that the vitality of the 
Chnrch organism does not reside in the outward form, but in the 
inward substance, they are not compelled to unchurch any body of 
sincere believers, banded under whatsoever form differing from that 
which is usual to themselves. While they have their own decided 
preferences, both as to the manner of all church work, and the &sh- 
ion of all public worship, they are not compelled by fealty to their 
own frmdamentals, proudly, or sadly, to cast all who differ from them 
upon the ^ uncovenanted mercies'' of the Lord. They rather-^ 
while they seek to conserve among themselves and promote among 
others what they esteem to be the &ith once delivered to the saints, 
— trust and believe that ^ Grod is no respecter of persons : but in 
every [denomi]nation, he that feareth Him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with Him. ** ^ They therefore hold out the hand of 
Christian fellowship — as Paul did ^ — ^to all those ^ that in every place 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours ;" 
and delight to work with them in missions, moral reforms, and all 
practical ways of cooperation. 

It is usual for Congregational ministers to tender the exchange of 
pulpit services, and the interchange of all manner of Christian cour- 
tesies, with ministers of all other denominations ;' except those from 
whom they are necessarily debarred by the &ct of their '^ not holding 
the Head, fr^m which all the body by joints and bands having nour- 
ishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the inoease of 
God." ^ And Congregational Churches endorse and enjoy this action 
of their Pastors ; and are always ready, for their own part^ to prove 
their fellowship with all other branches of the invisible Holy Church 
universal, by dismissing members in good standing to them, and re- 

1 Actoz: 84,85. 

• lOor. i:2. 

* It Ib not the fknlt of Congregational Pastors that their kindly fratemltj does not praetloally 
include aU who agree with them In doctrinal enentlals. And we have occasion to know that 
$orM Splscopalians mourn oyer that excloslTeness In their system, which prevents them firom 
meeting onr courtesies with a cordial return. 

« Goloss. ii : 19. 
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ceiving sucb members from them, when Providence shapes the way 
of duty in that direction.^ 

Aside from this informal reciprocation of Christian courtesies 
with other denominations of believers, there has been to some extent 
an endeavor to further a more formal intercourse, by means of the 
interchange of delegated attendance upon the meetings of State or 
National associations. Experience has, perhaps, thrown doubt ^ upon 
the question whether such delegations promise enough of practical 
good to insure the perseverance of this method of manifesting Con- 
gregational good-will to ^ them that have obtained like precious faith 
with us through the righteousness of God and our Saviour JesuB 
Christ," * but who do not "walk according to this rule." * 

Section 12. How to Dissolve a Church 

In the Providence of Gk)d it may sometimes happen that — by the 
gradual depopulation of the locality where it was planted, or by the 
emigration of its members, and of that portion of the population 
among whom it can hopefully work, or for other reasons — the extinc- 
tion of a given local Church becomes an inevitable necessity; so that 
the question arises : what steps are orderly for its dissolution ? 

It was formed by the covenant of its members, each with all the 
others; (usually) in connection with advice from other churches, 
through the medium of a Council.^ It should be disbanded by a pro- 
cess which, to all intents and purposes, will reverse this. It is well, 
(but not essential) that a Council be called, and the state of the facts 
laid before it, so that sister Churches may have full and seasonable 
cognizance of a movement of so much consequence, and may have 
the opportunity to proffer aid, if aid may wisely be tendered to avert 
the catastrophe. Such a Council * having advised to a dissolution, 

1 See pp. 161, 162, (note) fat lome pnctieal snggeetioiu in regard to the praeedoie called ibr 
where embanaaement arieee from ttie &ct that aome denominatioiu to which we gire oar mem- 
bem letters, will not grant their members letters to iu, in reversed dzcumBtancea. 

s The Masflachoietts General ABSociation entered into correspondenoe with the Gennal 
▲siembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1811, and after the disruption of that Assembly, con- 
tinued the correepondenoe with both branches, until 1866, when, both parties coneentlng, that 
with the Old School section was dropped. The correspondenoe with the New School Assemblj 
ftill haa a name to lire. 

> 2 Pet. i: 1. « Gal. Tl : 16. • See pp. 160-166. 

• The ft»m of Letter HIaalTe given on p. 200, would be made suitable fi>r the calling of such 
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the question would then come before the Church : ^ shall we follow 
this advice, and shall this Church organization be dissolved? A 
unanimous vote in the affirmative (which should include the grant of 
authority to the officers, or to a special committee, to give to all the 
members letters of dismission to such sister Churches as they may 
wish to join) would annul the covenant, and terminate the organiza- 
tion — when the conditions implied in the vote should have been per- 
formed.' So far as we know, there has never been any difference of 
judgment as to the conclusion that such unanimous consent as this, 
releases every member from his covenant obligation to that particular 
organism, and releases that Church from its converse relation to 
every member, and so allows the body to drop quietly into non- 
existence, its constituent elements rearranging themselves in such other 
combinations as the general good may dictate, and so keeping good 
their covenant with God; which binds them irrevocably to some 
Church, but not, necessarily, to that Church.' 

ft Conncil, by the rimple mbstitntioii of the clauie, " that the Chwxh should be dissolved ^^^ for 
*' that the relation between tht Church and its Pastor should be dissolved.'^ 

1 Of course} it would be before the Church, and the Chursh would have a perfect [abstraot] 
right to dlscutt and decide it, if no Council were held ; or eTen if the advice of the Council 
should be against disbandment. 

s It seems to us that there haa been a little hypercrittdsm aometimea applied to this ques- 
tion. Thus, in the Besult of the Howard Street Council^ at Salem, Dec. 4, 1848, it is urged 
[p. 22] that the rote dissolred the Church at once, and before any letters could be granted, 
so that there was, in fiu;t, no Howard Street Church, from which the members could go, 
when they had their letters, and were ready to start. But such a yote of disbandment must 
necessarily reserre its force until its conditions have been complied with ; and therefore there 
must hare been a Howard Street Church, at all events — if eyery member had taken letters — 
until erery member had taken and used them, and then the suspended force of the vote would 
ultimate, and the organism cease. 

A proper form of letter of dismission in such a case, might be the following : 

To the Congregational Church in , 

Greeting : 

Whereat, the Providence of God hae made it necessary — in the judgment of ite 

members — for the Congregational Church in , to cease to exist, and whereas it 

has unanimously voted that its existence, as a separate branch of Christ's body, shaU 

cease, whenever its members shaU aU have been received into the feUowship of those 

Churches to which (hey are respectivdy commended, as in good and regular standing : 

this is to certify you that the bearer, Brother [or Sister] is thus commended to 

your Christian care and fellowship. 

(Signed.) % Committee 

f authorized by 

V the Church 

I toissus 

{DaU.) ) Letters, 

s We suppose that the great mijority of the more than sixty Congregational churches wli&eh 
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The difficulty which has not unfrequently made this a vexed ques- 
tion, lies in another (always possible) aspect of the case — when 
there is not entire unanimity in the movement, and the dissolution of 
the Church is resisted by a minority of its members, who claim that 
their right in the organism, and its responsibility in covenant to them, 
are such as cannot be vacated by the mere vote of a majority. 

It is urged, on the one hand, that the veiy nature of a covenant 
implies the mutual establishment of rights which cannot be resumed 
without the consent of all parties ; that as every Church exists by the 
personal covenant of each with each, it can cease to exist only when 
each releases each from that covenant ; ^ and that the right to the 
permanent enjoyment of Church privileges in that particular organi- 
zation being the consideration on which the covenant was made, it 
is unjust and oppressive to take away that consideration without con- 
sent. On the other hand, it is urged that, as a Congregational 
Church is a democracy, the conmion law of the power of the minor- 
ity ought to apply to it ; that eveiy member comes into covenant 
with it on that express understanding, and so has no ground of com- 
plaint if he is unchurched by it ;' and that to take the ground that 
unanimous assent is requisite for the dissolution of a Church, is to 
put the final decision always into the hands of that one &ctious and 
unreasonable member, who contrives to slip into almost every 
Church. 

We suggest that the true ground lies between these two extremes. 
There can be no doubt that the common rule of majority action is 
measurably limited by the covenant, when it comes to touch the funda- 
mental matter of the veiy existence of the body. On the other hand, 
it is equally dear that the wel&re of a whole Church should not be 
left where it can hang upon the unreasonable and contumacious con- 
duct of a solitary member. We hold, then, that if a Church ought 
to be dissolved, it should be done by the unanimous consent of all its 
members, who are in good and regular standing ; and only for rea- 
sons so grave and dear that they (mght to carry the consent of eveiy 
sudi member. And if a majority of one, or more, unreasonably and 

hftye become extincfe in Memohiuetti — nine of them in Boston — since its settlement ; havie 
gone Uuongli with this proeess — the moyement not taking place nntili b j nnantmooa cod* 
sent, it was the onlj wise thing to be done. 

1 See Rttult of Howard Street OmncU (Salem, 1860, pp. M), p. 28. 

* See lUview of that Result (Boston, 1860, pp. 140), p. 61. 
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contumaciously refuses consent ; that minority becomes guilty of an 
offense, and for that offense (unrepented of) should be labored with 
-—as if guilty of any other — until brought to a better mind, or cast 
ont from membership, when — in either event — the way is opened 
for the regular dissolution of the body by unanimous assent^ 

1 For Tarioiui ooniiidamtioiif albetlng thli general su^Jeet, we the Result of CouneU befbra 
dted, and its Rtview, in extenso; also Clark's Congregational C^Mnhei of MassaehutettSi 
p. 281. A Coandl, held April 14, 1847, called to dismiss Rer. Joel Hann, from the Howard 
Street Chnreh, in Salem, adrised the disbandment of the Choreh, as well as his dismission. 
May 4, 1847, the Chnreh yoted, 17 to 10, to disband. The minorltj resisted, and continue as 
the Chnreh to this day. A Oonncil oonrened in Ponghkeepde, N. T., March 81, 1867, adTised 
the disbandment and reorganisation of that Chnreh, expressly to drop ont some alien elements. 
Deo. 15, 1857, the Chnroh Toted, 16 to 7, to follow the adrioe of Conneil. The minority 
acquiesced, and the Chnreh was reorganised. But the eflRsct of the prooedare was not con- 
sidered liappy, by thoee beet acquainted with the Ikets. 

I append here the Judgment on this question of one of the clearest and ablest of our New 
England thinkers, recently called home-- Ber. Worthington Smith, B B., late President of the 
UniTersity of Termont. He says: 

" My own obseryation has eouTinoed me that it Is no easy matter to terminate a Churoh 
corporation. However loosely organind, and, I might almost say, howeyer corrupt, it has a 
wonderful tenacity of lift. It ought not to be attempted unless we are quite sure of success. 
Let the Church edifice be disposed of and yaoated, Church Aimiture sold, and the ayails given 
to the poor, and letters of recommendation TOted, before the |iowcr shall pass out of the hands 
of the Church. 

" I am not clear that it is proper to disband a Chnreh that has not IbrfSaited its claims to 
visibility, except it is by the unanimous eonstnt of its members. The word voluntary^ as 
applied to Church organisation, has an equivocal, if not a malignant import, and should bo 
nsed in a guarded sense, or not used at all. The Church is as much the imperative state of a 
Christian people as the state of laws and society is iht imperative state of rational beings. 
Church associations are of the nature of a contract^ and they are understood to be permanent. 
Bights are created by these associations, or at least recognised by them ; and these rights are 
to be respected, until at least they are voluntarily surrendered. If, without common consent, 
a Chnroh is (Usbanded, some are forced into other churches against their will, or they are left 
by the wayside, deserted of thoee who engaged to watch over them, and to walk with them in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord. I have no difficulty in regard to the union 
of the churches, or .the distribuiion of the members of one Church among many, provided It is 
done with the concurrenoe <tf thoee interested. I do not say that any one is obliged to remain 
in a Cliureh because it Is reduced in numbers ; for the liberty of transferring one's relations to 
another Church is understood when he Joins a Churoh ; but I know of no liberty he has, on 
leaving a Church, to pull down the house where others have found a refnge, and would still 
seek one " — Memoir^ by Rev. J. Torrey, B. B. (Boston, 1861. 12mo, pp. 868,) p. 70. 

On the other side the reader is retSarred to the following opinion of Btv. Calvin Hitohoo^, 
B. B., who warmly urges : — 

" Churoh covenants have been revised and altered in numerous instances, and since the 
days of Jonathan Edwards, some scores of * half-way covenants ' have been dissolved. Was not 
this done by msjorities ? Was Edwards obliged to wait till every man in the Church would 

agree to abolish a half-way covenant, before the thing could be done T It belongs 

to the very genius of Congregationalism to have the right to modify a covenant, because It 
arose, and has lived, in opposition to an estabUshed religion. If we may not modify a cove> 
nant, we have as truly an established religion as any in the world. Any obstruction which we 
throw in the way of so doing, would be suicidal. If the next generation sliall introduce un- 
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Section 13. — The Restoration of Offenders. 

The intent and hope of Church discipline is always of reclama- 
tion. 

We have already intimated^ that the lifting of the sentence of 
suspension, or exclusion, from a censured member by vote of the 
Church, consequent upon their acceptance of his manifested peni- 
tence with its accompanying works, will restore him to the possession 
of all which he had forfeited. The thus restored excommunicant 
does not need to ^ join the Church " as if (^0 novoy because he has 
always remained a member, though under censure. 

The only question relevant to this heading which needs considera- 
tion here, is this : Suppose a minister who for any reason has been 
deposed, to desire — and in the judgment of charity, to deserve — 
to be restored ; what steps are orderly to that end ? 

We have explained* what we conceive to be the proper Congrega- 
tional method for the deposition of an unworthy Pastor, as being by 
the action of his Church in connection with the advice of an Ecclesi- 
astical Council. K such a deposed minister, becoming penitent and 
worthy, wishes to resume the Pastoral office, and any Church shall 
judge it suitable that he should do so, and desire him for its Pastor, 
it may proceed to call him to that office, as it would invite any unor- 

elulstiaii eoTenanto, and MMna ftatnre Edwards shall be raised up to relbrm ehnrobeSf shall yn 
hamper him with the mle that on sueh a salyeet, a minority shall not gOTem, and all the 
stereotype heresy and petrified folly which a godless generation shall have thmst into Chareh 

ooyenants, must stand till STery member of the Chnreh shall agree to their lemoTal ? 

Jt ti self-evident that any authority which can modify a eovenant^ can abolish it. The Apostle 
appealed to onr common sense when he declared that only such things as cannot be shaken 
•re the things that remain. I therefore enter my remonstrance against the propoeed mla, 
that no Church can be dissolTed until ereiy member consents." — Rtmonstranu, ReTlew of 
Howard Street Council, p. 140. 

I add an extract in the same line of thought from another eminent liTing New England 
Oongregatlonalist— Key. N. Sou ton, D. D., of Concord, N. H. He says : — 

" 1. There may be good and tuffloient reasons why a particular local Church should be die- 
iolTed. 8. Of these reasons, a m^ority baye the right to Judge. 8. The minority haye the 
right to f-rotfsty and, if they wish it, to haye the adyice of Council, befort the aety or. If 

aggrieyed by the act of the majority, haye a right to appeal to a Council But to 

claim that they are the identical Church which was disbsnded by yote of the minority, in 
accordance with the adyice of a Council, seems to me preposterous. On that principle a nngle 
member may claim to be " the Church " in opposition to the disbanding yoto of ninety-nine, 
and contrary also to the advloe of a Council thereunto.*' — Review of Howard Street CouncQ, 
p. 102. 

1 See page 192. > See page 206. 
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dained man, and then call an Eodesiastical Council to adviae with 
them. That Gooncil will naturally desire to be exceedingly thoroogh 
in its inquiries, and should proceed only on the best evidence.^ But 
if its members are satisfied that it is for the good of Girist's cause 
that this once deposed Pastor should be set over this Church in the 
Lord, they will so advise, and the subsequent co-action of Church and 
Council in ordaining him as Pastor will, in effect, be his restoration 
to the ministry.^ 



1 " A depooed mlnifter Is rMtored b^ becoming a pastor of a Church ; and whocTor U com- 
petent to install Is also competent to ramore a censoief at least to the extent to which Its 
authority is reoognlied ; and the authority of no Voelesiastloal Council can extend beyond their 

Ikoite. An installing body ought to be sattsfled with the qualifications and fitness 

<tf the candidate ; and, If they restore to oflloe one who has been deposed, it must be on their 
own responsibility, and for reasons that wlU commend themselres, first or last, to the xvligious 
public, or they beoome liable to reproral themselTeB." Wortkington Smithy D, D., Torrey's 
Memoir, p. 76. 

s Rey. Thomas Gheerer [son of the fiunous Master Bsekiel] was deposed ftom the pastorship 
of the Congregational Church in Maiden, Ifass., May 20, 1686, by a Council, and, nearly thirty 
years after, restored by a Council which ordained him first pastor of the new Church a* 
Rnmney Marsh [Chelsea], Mass., October 19, 1716. 

The case of the Rey. J. H. Vairchild is slightly ezoeptlonaL He was conditionally deposed 
by a Council which met at Bzeter, N. H., July 24, 1644 ; thdr language being. ** unless he can 
present a clearer yindicatton of himself before some tribunal more competent than ourseWes 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, and the utterance of all the truth ; ami till such act de 
done ; he ought not, and so fkr as our decision goes, does not, longer hold the place ct a mlni^ 
ter in the Church of Christ." When acquitted by the civil court of the Infiunons oharge in 
reference to which the Council had acted, Mr. Faircbild assumed that the deposing clause of 
the Result of Council bad expired by its own limitation, and thenceforth resumed his minis- 
try. We think he was ri|^t in hb Judgment ; which was, at the time, sustained by Dn. 
French. Cogswell, Ronton, Richards, Woods, Rurgess, Peny, By, Rlanchard, Yaill, Cum- 
mings, and other eminent Congregationalisu ; and subsequently ftilly endorsed by the Coun- 
cil which installed him oyer the " Payson Church," in South Roston, Noyember 19, 1864. See 
Li/i of Rev, J. H. Fairchild, pp. 68-110. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHY CONaBSaATIONALISM IS BETTEB THAN ANT OTHER FORM 

OF CHURCH GOTERNMENT. 

We hold that this Congregational system, which we have shown 
to be founded both upon Scripture and common sense, is essentially 
superior to any other form of Church government; in what it is, 
and what it is fitted to be and to do in the world. We speak of its 
natural tendencies and legitimate possibilities. We do not affirm 
that it has ever yet done itself full justice ; nor that other forms of 
Church life may not sometimes have seemed to earn preeminence 
over it But we do insist that, taking the ages through, and £Edrly 
considering the relation whidi it holds to the nature of individual 
man, the tendencies of human society, the necessities of the world, 
and the needs and aims of the cause of Christ, it is best, and can 
justify its claim to be such. 

We now proceed briefly to hint the grounds of that daim, in its 
most important particulars. 

Section 1. Ji %s more in <iecordance with the mind of Christ 
than any other. 

We do not affirm that Christ will not aid his people in working 
through any other system. He will do so; has always wrought 
through all £uthful men, however mistaken might be a portion of 
their views ; however inexpedient a moiety of their life. But He 
prefers that which is best, and will most bless that which most 
deserves his blessing. And three considerations indicate His prefer- 
ence for our simple polity. 

(1) It is the New Testament Polity, We have seen very iully in the 
preceding pages, that it is the only form of Church government which 
can exactly respond to the few precepts on that subject which fsSi 

(836) 
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firom Christ's own lips ;^ that it is the form which the Apostles 
impressed upon the early Church in the days of its pnrity;^ and 
that it is the form which nearest answers to their epistolary 
comisels.' 

(2) It is the Politic with which the Great Bead of the Church has 
connected the most remarkable displays of his grace. The Reforma- 
tion, though it did not at onoe consistently develop into Congre- 
gationalism, was yet founded upon our ^mdamental doctrine, and 
derived its life from it,^ and modem revivals and modem missions, 
where they have not been a direct outgrowth from our system, have 
been indirect results of its essential prindples. Furthermore it will, 
if we mistake not, become dear to every reflecting mind that those 
seasons of special activity and progress which, by the grace of God^ 
make occasional oases even in the dryest deserts of the history of the 
Church, in old time, or new, have been diaracterized by the temporary 
approach on the part of other systems to the methods and spirit of 
our own.* 

(3) It is the Polity that most favors that development of deep spir^ 
ituality mingled with earnest personal activity, which alone can bring 
on the MiUennium, We merely for completeness name this here ; it 
will be the subject of discussion hereafter. 

It is not arrogance, in view of these considerations, for us to daim 
that Christ spedally loves that system which he himself founded, and 
which is inseparably interwoven with His Word, which he has already 
peculiarly blessed, and which offers to him the most effident aid in 
EGis desire to see of the travail of his soul and be satbfied. 

Section 2. Congregationalism is mare practicable in its working 
than any other system. 

If it be the duty of all who love Christ by the renewing of their 

1 See pages 9, 81. > See page 18. • See pagee 100-110. * See page 2. 

* The inhereot propeositlee of every other form of Church government are, lo to apeak, cen- 
tripetal — tending to throw Ufo and power eontinoaUy hi from the memberahip, upon the 
hierarohy in its high or low type, and «o to develop weakneaa and dependence (and conae« 
quently a low aplritaal life) in the indlTidoal. The inherent impulse of Congregationalism Is, 
so to speak, oentrlfhgal, throwing out life and power Into the individuals, and making its mem- 
bership ftel that the great work of Christ rests on them as individuals, and not on ** the 
Church." But the periods of greatest progress of the cause of God on earth, have always been 
when the many have had a mind to work, and when, therefore, the centrifugal, Congregational 
has, for the time being, overcome the centripetal, hlerarehal, tendency. 
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mind, in every place, to come out from the world and be separate, 
and confess Him before men, not forsaking the assembling of them- 
selves together ; it becomes a matter of importance that due fiunl- 
ities for entering upon Church relations should be everywhere within 
reach of the redeemed. J£ also the Church is the pillar and ground 
of God's truth, the salt by which the putrescent moral tendendes of 
men are to be counteracted, and the light wherewith the world is to 
be lighted ; the great reforming, regenerating ag^cy by whose acdy- 
ity — divinely frirthered and cherished — it is eventually to be 
brought about that God's wOl shall be done in earth as it is in 
heaven ; it becomes a matter of moment that her influence should 
be as easily as possible made operative in every community. And 
as ages must necessarily pass during which the advandng wave 
of population is rolling on, before it shall touch every habitable 
place, so that emigrant peoples will habitually bear an important 
percentage to the sum total of the race; which emigrant peoples 
will, on the one hand, specially need, and, on the other hand, be 
under special disadvantages for receiving, the influence and bles- 
sing of the Church ; the element of practicableness becomes an im- 
portant one in weighing the claims of competing forms of Church 
life ; and, other things being equal, that form of Church order which 
can be easiest reached and handled by a new and remote com- 
munity — which is most practicable in all communities — must be 
best 

This superior practicableness is obviously a peculiarity of our 
system. 

(1) Mis so %n the formation of churches, — Wherever any com- 
pany of persons may be, who are fiuthful believers in the Gospel, 
and who desire to bless themselves and serve Christ in and through 
a Church organization, they may do so in a Congregational form, 
without any perplexity or delay. They do not need to geographize 
and journey, to discover some well authenticated aqueduct, bringing 
the stream of Ecclesiastical life down from the hoary past, to which 
they must attach themselves, or else be dry ; they may dig down any- 
where in the sand, with the certainty of finding living water. Sup* 
pose they are grouped upon some far Pacific slope, hundreds of miles 
from any Church, of any name, with communication almost inter- 
dicted by the distance and peril of the way ; if they are to become 
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Papal, Patnarcba], Episcopalian,^ Methodist,^ or Presbyterian' in 
their spirit and form of Church organization, they must wait and 
work until they can put themselves into oommimication with the rest 
of the world, so as to get hold of the arm of that particular hier- 
archy which they prefer, and procure its extension to their remote 
locality, with all due conditions and ceremonies, for such cases made 
and provided. All this involves delay, trouble, expense ; often dis- 
appointment and dispersion. Moreover, in its very nature, this 
necessity of going so &r for, and making so much of, mere formst 
must tend to magnify forms unduly, and turn their thoughts away 
from the simplicity of Christ. Still further they are, even when 
formed, abnormal and incomplete ; lacking the aid, for the perfect 
doing of all their work, of the distant Pope, Bishop, or Presbytery. 
But if they wish to become a Congregational Church, they can 
become such, there by themselves, in a single hour — by solemn vote 
affiliating for that purpose, and adopting our simple creed — just as 
those North of England worthies, hunted by the hounds of the 
Establishment, took refuge in Scrooby, and there, in the very manor- 
house of the Archbishop of York, in 1606, formed — without any 
external help — that Church which, going first to Holland, colonized 
afterward on the rock of Plymouth. Such a Church, on our princi- 
ples, is just as perfect in its order, as it could be if all the other 
churches in the world had helped to make it. It is just as near to 
Christy as, and it may be a little nearer than, any other — as the babe 
lies closer to its mother's breast than the older children. He is just 
as really its Head, and it is just as truly the channel of his power 
and grace, as the grandest metropolitan Church can be. And there, 

1 On the EpIwopUan theory — as in the Papal and Oreek— nnthing can Mcnrely be done in 
the direction of a Church, except by the agency of a regolar priest acting nnder EpiscopeU 
orders, and nobody can be receiTed into the Chnroh by oonflrmation, but by the hands of the 
Bishop himself. Hamphrey^s History of tht Prop<igation SudePy^ (p. 11), shows that the first 
Episcopalian Church in this country was " upon an application made to the Bishop of London, 
from seTeral of the inhabitants of Boston, in New England, petittoning that a Church should 
be allowed in that town," and " a Church was allowed." 

> A Methodist "Society" has the same relation in its origin to an "itinerant," that an 
Episcopal Church has to a priest. 

s The Presbyterian rule is, '* for the organization of a Church, application should be made 
to the Presbytery, where the dreumstances permit it. If this be not convenient on account 
of distant, any ordained minister is competent to form such an organisation. Application 
must then be made at the earliest practicable moment, to be receired into connection with the 
Presbytery within whose bounds the Church naturally lies'' Handbook of Pres. Chureh^ 
p 83. 
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in its ontward feeUeneas, and in that remoteness, its voice is jnst as 
imperative as that of the oldest and nnmerically strongest body of 
congenial &ith on earth ; becaose Christ says, that "^ where two or 
or three are," there he will be, and becaose the comforting and con- 
trolling Spirit can dwell in a little Chnrch jnst as well as in a large 
one. And so there it stands — home-made and yet well made — as 
tme a Chnrch as the Great Head anywhere snrveys. There it can 
advance from strength to strength, bnrdened with no extraneous con- 
nections or responsibilities ; going to the Bible with hnmble prayer, 
and not to General Conference, Convention, or Assembly, to find ont 
what shall be its creed, and what its life. So soon as the growth of 
a commnnity aronnd it shall evoke the element of the fellowship of 
the saints, it will affiliate with other Congregational churches as any 
shall grow np within its neighborhood ; and then its entire complete- 
ness of relation, without as well as within, will be secured. 

There is another feature of the superior practicableness of the 
Congregational syst^n in the formation of new churches, which was 
illustrated in the early days of Christianity, and which is now par- 
ticularly conmiended to our attention by the present and prospective 
condition of our own coimtry. It consists in its freedom from all 
embarrassment in regard to form, where questions of form would be 
embarrassing ; and in its freedom from all entangling alliances and 
inconvenient precedents, and awkward responsibilities, growing ont 
of the relations of a ri^d and wide spread organism to the past If 
our Saviour had instituted a technical Church system, having a nec- 
essary embodiment in certain usages, and by certain officers, and 
through certain far reaching relations — a centralized administration 
with executive branches. — its progress would have excited hostility 
at every step, for it could have taken no step without colliding with 
existing organizations, social. Ecclesiastical, civiL But a develop- 
ment of Christianity which presented a faith to be believed rather 
than a form to be adopted, could glide in between all barriers, 
and establish itself noiselessly as an imperium in imperio every- 
where ; subsequently embodying its recipients according to local con- 
venience, and perfecting their Church character and relation — and 
so their thorough organic union to the Great Head — without the 
need of conspicuous and obnoxious publicity, and premature positive 
conflict with the things that were. 
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This flexibility of fonn, which did snch service in the beginning, 
and has, in onr day, so much aided our missionaries in despotic 
empires, admirably meets, also, the conditions of the newly forming 
society at the South. Facts are proving that throughout those por- 
tions of the rebellious territory which have been recovered by the 
National Power, and which are beginning to crystallize into civil- 
ized society once more, there is a wide spread and bitter prejudice 
against those old Giurch organisms which had so much to do in pre- 
cipitating the reckless and luckless South into the gulf of secession 
and of suicide. The great territorial Ecclesiastical organizations of 
the Cotton States were so corrupted by slavery, their deliverances 
on that subject were so bitter, and their present condition is so unsat- 
isfactory,^ that they are repudiated and loathed by multitudes who 
now prefer to connect themselves with a polity which is not merely 
historically purer in that regard, but whose organic nature makes it 
impossible that, in any future event, its churches can be made respon- 
sible for the sins of some backsliding branch of the same great 
whole elsewhere. 

Moreover it is now easy to establish Congregational churches in 
the South, because no question is inevitably raised at the outset -^- 
reaching back to the former days and touching the raw spot — to to 
what Presbytery, Conference, or Bishop, now has jurisdiction, and 
must be propitiated in order to the '^ regularity " of the act By- 
gones are left to be bygones, and out of the old ashes rises a new 
organism independent of the past, by the simple confederation of 
kindred believers ; whose sufficiency being of God is sufficient xmto 
itself (under Christ) with no thanks due to any hierarchy. 

(2) It is the mott practiccMe system in the matter of the pastorate. 
— A Congregational Church freely elects from its own membership, 

1 WltDMi the following teitlmonj from an Intelligent Southern obearrer : — ^* The apostacy 
of the Southern ohurohee bae bean the main strength of the rebellion, stronger eren than 
their cannon, for without sueh pn^bssedlj moral sanction, they could scarcely liaT* brought 
the machinery of war into existence, much less into use. Xocleslastioal systems that ft>r a 
long time hare been dcifUng fhxn the old paths, and hate finally been perverted to the pu^ 
pose of overthrowing our government, and establishing slavery, wiU be slow to return to pure 
Gospel principles. This is especially true of denominations the goiius of whose ecclesiastical 
polity forbids independent local Chnzoh action. A local Chureh bound by the ecclesiastical 
•hain of a great denominatton, cannot a4Just itself to the present state of things, or take 
thorough Gospel ground, without being denounced as radical and disorderly, by the body to 
wliieh It is amenable. The denomination must therefore be converted, before the local 
•hozches can salMy move in view of their qrstems.*' — Qmg;regationaH$t^ F*b. 24, 1866. 

16 
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or inyites to that membership and then elevates to its pastorship, 
whatsoever fit person it pleases. It makes such arrangements with 
him in regard to the matter, as it thinks will be most agreeable to 
Girist, its great invisible Head, — takmg fraternal counsel in the 
matter from its sister churches, whenever possible. 

But the local assemblies of the Papal, Patriarchal, English and 
Methodist Episcopal churches have no such liberty or power, and 
scarcely the semblance of it They must take the person whom the 
Bishop, or other constituted authority may send ; like him or dislike 
him as they may,^ and they must wait for him until he is sent. The 
American Episcopalian and Presbyterian hierarchies allow their local 
bodies more seeming freedom in this matter, yet retain it essentially 
in their own control. The Church Wardens of an Episcopalian parish 
nominate a candidate for its rectorship to its Bishop — who confirms 
or rejects that nomination at his pleasure.^ So a Presbyterian 
Church — under the direction of its Session of Elders, and by " the 
presence and coimsel of some neighboring minister," by commis- 
sioners nominates its candidate for the pastoral office to the Presby- 
tery under whose immediate care the candidate may happen to be. 
Kthe nominee is unordained, that Presbytery present the call to hun, 
or not, as they please, in view of their judgment of all the drcnm- 
stances. If the nominee is a pastor already, the Presbytery, upon 
the whole view of the case, either continue him in his former charge, 
or translate him, or refer the whole affair to the Synod, as they deem 
to be most for the peace and edification of the Church.' 

But it is not alone in its superior ability to secure the filling of 
its vacant pastorates that our system has practical advantage over 
others ; it has no less preeminence in its method of putting its pas^- 

1 Thb needs no proof with regard to the Romish, Greek, and English churches. The Metho- 
dist Book of Discipline {Part I., Chap. IV., Sect. 1, Qaesi. 8, An$. 8, and Sect. 2, Quett. 4, 
Am. 8,) decrees the appointment of preachers to the hands of the Bishop, and temporaiilj, in 
his absence to the Presiding Elder ; the congregation haTlng no doty in the matter, bat that 
of submission; for which Dr. Steyens aiguee as being better than the Congregational sysfeem 
because (1) if left to the societies, the largest societies would choose the most popular men, so 
that ministerial gifts would not be ** distributed ; ** (2) the less able preachers would bo starred 
out ; (8) many societies would choose the same men ; (4) it would be ftAaX to the tt»iMr»t^. — 
[Essay on Qivrch Polity^ p. 166 ] 

s " If the Bishop [or Standing Committee, where there is temporarily no Bishop] be not 
satisfied, he shall proceed to inquire into tlw sufficiency of the person so chosen, &c., &c , and 
shall confirm or reject the appcdntment, as the issue of that inquiry may be."'-[Gsnofi, 
Sect. 2.] 

* Book of Pres Churehj U. S. A.., Chaps, zr., and xyi. 
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tors officially in place. As we have already seen,^ the Congrega- 
tional conception of ordination (called installation, if repeated in 
the case of the same individual,) is, that it is the solemn ceremonial 
act by which a Chnrch places its official head (under Christ) over 
itself, and therefore that while the counsel of other churches in the 
matter is desirable and always to be had, and followed, when possi- 
ble, yet, in all exigencies, the right of ordination is in the hands of 
the body itself; so that no Church need be hindered and endangered 
by waiting for external aid, or authority, for that purpose. The 
Church in Salem ordained its Pastor and Teacher in the month fol- 
lowing its disembarking on these shores.^ The first Church in Bos- 
ton followed the example, on the 27th August, 1630; the Church 
having been formed on the 30th July previous.' The first Church 
in Charlestown ordained Rev. Thomas James as its Pastor, on the 
day of its own formation, 2d Nov. 1632.^ And so in the case of 
many other of our early churches. 

Necessarily, the case is different with all whose theory of ordina- 
tion involves certain fixed relations to the past, and to preexisting 
organisms. The Episcopalians were greatly troubled] for years, to 
get ordained ministers for their beginnings here; notwithstanding 
the important aid received by them firom the '^ Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gk>8pel in Foreign Parts." * The Bishop of London 

1 Seepage! 186- 146. 

S Prince's AnnaiSy sub. Jane 24, and Jnlj 20, 1829. 

* iZrid, sab. 90 July and 27 Aug., 1680 ; and Emerson's First Church in Boston^ p. IL 

4 Budington's First Churth in GiarUstoum^ p. 21. 

> See Humphrey's History Prop. Soc.y pp. 21-81, for details of some of these troubles. 
Bishop Meade says, " immenm were the difficulties of getting a fbll supply of ministers of any 
ohazacta ; and of those who came, how few were lUthflil and duly qualified for the station ! " 
[Old Churches f Ministers, and Families of Virginia^ i : 14.] The Churchwardens of St. John's 
Church, Eliatbethtown, N. J., wrote Co the Propagation Society, 26 Dec. 1747, monmAiUy 
oomplaining, — " the Dissenters can with great ease be supplyed with a Teacher ; but alaa ! 
our infelicity is such that we must have reeourte to a distant aid." Two years later, 25 Dee. 
1749, they write, we " have but a melancholy prospect before as, and can foresee nothing but 
ruin of our Church. We hare already been deprived for about two years of the ordinances of 
our holy Church, unless oocaslonally administered by the neighboring clergy, as it could con- 
gist with their duty to their respeetiye Parishes." And the next year they say ftirther 
(29 May, 1750) " as long as the Dissenters in this town have five ministers settled, constantly 
to officiate, in publick, to visit them in private, ready to serve on any particular occasion, and, 
in a word, that are always with and among ttiem, and we can have none with us but once in 
three weeks or a month, who resides at the same time at 20 miles distant, with a ferry between 
him and us, which makes our dependence upon him at any particular time more uncertain, as 
long as this is the case, without a prospect of being better provided for, the difference is so 
great in their fkvor that most of our people might be persuaded to think it their duty, in that 
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at first sent over ordained clergymen,^ but snbseqaentl j candidates 
for orders were raised up here and forwarded to the old country for 
consecration, though with indifferent success.* The question even 
arose of sending to Denmark for help.' At last an attempt was made 
to procure the right of ordination on this side the sea, and in 1783, 
Samuel Seabury having been elected Bishop by the Episcopalian 
clergy of Connecticnt, went to London to receive consecration from 
the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But, after months of 

eoDditlon to Join with the Diaienten." [Clark's Hist. St. John^$ Ckurch^ pp. 58, 64, 67.] The 
▼ixKinia ** Grand Aaeemblj " paued an act, 17 Feb. 1614 - 5, designed to relleTe the difllcnlties 
felt in that colony, growing out of their inablU^ to prooore minkters fooperly oonmcrated, 
'* that where it soe &lls out that any minister hare induction into two or more cures ferr dis- 
tant one firom another, whereby one cure must necessarily be neglected, it shall be lawful Ibr 
the parishioners of such a cure to make vse of any othw minister as a lecturer to baptise or 
preach," ftc, &c. [Hening's Statutes of Virginia, 1619 - 1792, i : 289.] 

1 Humphrey's Historyy p. 11 ; Anderson's Hittory Cai. Ckurehy i. 261, 410; SUtk^s VvgisttOf 
p. 178. 

* " The ezaet number of those that hare gone home for ordination, ftom these Northern 
Colonies is flfty-two. Of these, forty-two hare returned safely, and ten have misnrried { the 
Toyage or sickness occasioned by it, having proved fittal to near a fifth part of them." *' Two 
perished In one ship upon the coast of New Jersey, almost in sight of their port." ** In sevvrsl 
faurtances our candidates hare been carried into captivity — thrown into noisome prisons in mn 
enemy's country — and there languished for many months under the most hideous forms of 
distress and wretehedness." " The members of the Church of England at HfAron, in Connee- 
tiont, exerted themselves for near twenty years, and were at great expense in sending home 
four candidates successively, before they had the satisfiustlon of eiyoying a rssident mlsidonaij. 
They first sent home Mr. Dean, in 1746, who was admitted to Holy Orders, and appointed by 
the Society [Propagation] their missionary for Hebron ; but in returning to his mission, and to 
a wife and several small children who depended upon him for their daily support, he is sup* 
posed to have perished at sea, neither the ship nor any person on board having ever been 
heard IVom. The next was Mr. Colton ; who in 1752, died on his passage from London to New 
Xngland, and was buried in the ocean. The third candidate sent home by this nnlbrtnnate 
people was Mr. Usher ; who, on his way to England, in 1757, was taken by the French, thrown 
into prison, and at last died in the Castle of Bayonne. The fourth was Mr. Peters ; who, In 
1759, not long after his arrival in England, was taken with the small-pox, from which he had 
the good fortune to recover, — and at length, to the g^reat joy of the people, he arrived at 
Hebron^ where he is at present the Society's worthy missionary." — [Hu Appeal dfftntUd; or 
the proposed American Episcopate vituHeated^ ^s., ^e., fry Thomas Bradhury CSumdieTf D. D. 
New Trk, 1679. Svo. pp. 268— pp. 120, 121, 127.] Another diflleulty. Dr. Chandler fraaklj 
confesses. He says, ^* a very glaring disadvantage to which the Church in America Is manS* 
festly subject, arises from the impossibility that a Bishop redtUng in Englland, should be snll^ 
dently acquainted with the characters of those who'go home from this countiy for holy ocdns. 
To this it is owing, that ordination has been somettmes fraudulently and surreptitiously ob- 
tained by such wretohes, as are not only a scandal to the Church, but a disgrace to human 
nature." {'^ppeai^ ^c., p. 86. Appeal defended^ ^c, p. 181. Bee also Clark's History «^ Bu 
John^s Church.] 

* The Theological Faculty of Denmark were consulted, and Count de Roeencrone communi- 
cated their fkvorable reply to the American Minister at St. James, from whom it was sent to Cooi> 
gress, and through them to the Stetes. But no steps were taken frirther in that direction. 
[See Lift and Works of John Adams, viii : 198. Also Memoirs of Bishop WhUe, pp. )), 10; and 
Hnucks,\'. 182.J 
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casnifltic delay, his application was refused. He then applied to the 
non-juring Bishops of Scotland, who gladly made him as mnch of a 
Bishop as they could, and he returned home "with authority."^ 
But as everything — on the Episcopal theory — hangs on an unmis- 
takable connection with the Apostolical succession (Pope Joan in- 
cluded), and as there were doubts whether this irregularity might 
not vitiate the grace of the whole American Church,^ Rev. Samuel 

Provoost of New York, and Rev. "William White, of Philadelphia, 

* 

were sent to England, and, after special act of Parliament, conse- 
crated at Lambeth, 4th Feb. 1787, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and 
Peterborough, assisting.' 

Thus it was more than a century and a half after the country was 
settled, and had Episcopalian residents, before those difficulties in the 
way of the ordination of Episcopal clergymen here which were in- 
separable from their system,^ could be removed. 

The Presbyterian Church here, had no existence which enabled it 
to ordain regularly its candidates for the pulpit, until the formation 
of a Presbytery in 1705, or 1706." 

It was eighteen years, also, after Philip Embury gathered the first 

1 HolUster^ HUtary of Qnmeetieutj toI. U., pp. 648-60. 

t The celebrated GranTlUe Sharp doabted the sufflciency of the Scotch ordUnatioiu, and in- 
terested hhneelf to dlaeatbiy American Episcopalians with them, to Bishop Beabnrj's dlsadran- 
tage ; making President Manning, of Brown Uniyersity, his correspondent. Sharp had in his 
possession doenments belonging to his ancestor, an Archbishop of York, throwing doubt upon 
the regularity and yalidity of the Scotch Episcopate ; on the strength of which he labored 
through Manning with Proroost of New Toik. The thing resulted in Proyooet and White's 
xeceiTing English consecration. The same qestion of purity now lies, howerer, at the door of 
every Episcopal ordination in this country since 1792, for when Bishop Claggett of Maryland 
was consecrated, in that year, Seabnry shared with the other Bishops in the ceremonial ; so 
that| to use the words of Dr. Hawks, [Contributiona to tht Eedesia$ticul History of the Unittd 
Stat«9f Toi. ii : 812,] " not a Bishop has been consecrated since Bishop Claggett, who must not, 
to make his consecration canonical, claim the succession, t» part at Uastj through the Scottish 
Bplsoopate." The most unkindest cut of all is, that this Scotch dilution was thus brought 
about by the Maryland Church with malice afonfthought ; expressly ** to prerent thereafter 
fbrerer, the possibility of a question arising in the American Episcopal Chuteh, on the relative 
vaUdity of the English and Scotch Episcopate." [Ibid.^ p. 811. For intacesting ikcts with 
reference to this subject, read BtMkop Sedbury and Bishop Provoost, by the Rev. W. S. Perry, 
Sto. pp. 20, 18Q2, and Bishop Seabury and the " Episcopal Reeorder,^^ — a vistdieation. 8yo., 
pp. 48, 1868, by the same. Consult also Quild's Life of Manning, p. 868 ; Dr. Hawks, yol. L, 
ohap. 10 ; and Andenon's History of the Colonial Chweh, iii : 284.] 

s Andenon's History of the Colonial Chta-ch, iii : 285. 

« '' For about two hundred years did the Episcopal Church of Virginia try the experiment of 
a system whose constitution required such a head [a Bishop] but was actually without it." 
[Bishop Meade's Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia, i: 16.] 

» Qillett's Hist, Pres, Church in U, 8. A., i : 18. 
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Methodist assembly in the dty of New York, before, in 1784, Meth- 
odism was formally organized here under Mr. Wesley's direction, so 
that its movements became regular ; although in its irregularity it 
had accumulated 15,000 members, and 83 preachers.^ So great was 
the annoyance experienced from this delay, that some of the preach- 
ers sought to remedy it by the Congregational ordination of each 
other ;' but Mr. Asbury finally succeeded, after inde&tigable toil, 
in bringing back these seceders one by one, in procuring the con- 
ferences to pronounce these ordinations invalid, and in so reducing 
things to '' order ;" being obliged, however, in doing so, to procure 
some of the few Episcopalian clergy to travel over large circuits,* 
for the purpose of canonically baptizing the children of the Metho- 
dists, and administering to them the eucharist.^ 

It is in place to add here, that the Congregational system has a prac- 
ticableness in the matter of the pastorate, superior to those whidi op- 
pose it, not merely in procuring and ordaining, but also — when pain- 
fully necessary — in deposing its incumbent. As we have shown,* 
every Congregational Church whose pastor becomes unworthy, through 
false doctrine or evil life, both may, and ought to, call him to immedi- 
ate account If £sur investigation of the case compels the conclusion 
that he has made himself unfit to be continued in his place, it should 
so &r regard the fellowship of the churches as to call a Council, to 
whose advice the question of their duty should be submitted ; after 
which, no prevalent reason urging a contrary course, it is both their 
right and duty to depose him from his ministry over them, and cut 
him off from his membership with them. This is short and simple, 
yet £Eur to all parties, and sufficient to all results. Such an offend- 
ing pastor, as a churchmember, is tried by his peers in the Church ; 
and, as a minister, is tried — to all intents and purposes — by his 
ministerial peers in Council — so that he has no ground of just 
complaint And if it be suggested that he is exposed to the force 
of local prejudice, in such a local court, it is fair to urge in reply that 
he also receives the full benefit of all local attachment of Mends 

1 StoTeoi's SJknuniats of Methodism^ p. 85. 

> Hawka*s Contributiontf ^e, i : 148 ; JarratVs lAft^ p. HI. 

• Cokt and Mon^s Life of Wtdey^ p. 861 ; /arra<t>< Lt/«, 114. 

* See Ferrla's Original Settlements on the Deiaware^ p. 147* for lonie details <tf the diflkvltj 
experienced by the early Swedish settlements in tUs oonntiy, in securing a clergy deemed 
competent by themseWes ; sending in rain first to Sweden, and then (1601) to Amsterdam. 

» See p. a06. 
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and neighbors, and if he cannot justify himself there, with thdhsai^^ ." 
it must be because he is essentially unjust It is obvious also that 
there is much less exposure to circumstantial impediments thrown in 
the way to postpone or defeat the ends of justice, in this simple sys- 
tem than in any other. 

In the Episcopalian Church, deprivation of the clerical office is 
effected by the sentence of a court, presided over by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, and if the offender be a Bishop, by trial before a court 
of Bishops. This brings in the elements of distance, postponement, 
and uncertainty. The Episcopal Church in Virginia, suffered for 
nearly two centuries with '^ unworthy and hireling clergy," whose 
^irregularities and vices, there was no Ecclesiastical discipline to 
correct or punish." ^ And in our own day, that Church in this land 
has borne the disgrace of being practically unable to secure the de- 
position of Bishops^ whose absence from that high office, in the 
general judgment of the Christian community, would have both hon- 
ored and purified it. 

In the Methodist Church, a Bishop is amenable only to the Gen- 
eral Conference ; though he may be suspended until the time of its 
meeting by a special court of Presiding and Travelling Elders. An 
Elder is tried before a court of Travelling Elders, who suspend him, 
if they think fit, until the next Annual Conference ; which fully con- 
siders and determines his case ; an appeal always lying from the 
decision of the Annual, to that of the General Conference.' 

In the Presbyterian Church, process against a minister must be 
initiated before the Presbytery to which he belongs ; the prosecutor 
being previously warned that if he fails to prove his charges, he him- 
self will come under censure as a slanderer. K condemned, the 
accused has the right of appeal to the Synod, and thence to the 
Creneral Assembly. Months and years may thus pass, before the last 
appeal is reached ; which, when it is reached, may be under circum- 
stances most unfortunate, by reason of delay, distance, the absence 
of witnesses, &c, for the ends of justice.^ 

1 Bishop Meade*8 OM Churehe»^ ^c, i : 15. 

> See the Proeeedingi of the Court for the trial of Rt. Rtv. B. T. Ondtrdonk, D. JD., pp. 888. 
Kew York, 1846 ; also the trial of Bishop Doane, as giren in his lAfo and Writings^ i : 468-611, 
The latter gloried in dxAag what he could to " xakb thb trial ov ▲ Bishop habd," on 
principle, and Ibr *' the saMy of the Episoopal order. "—iibii. p. 606. 

s Book o/Dueiplitu^ Part I., Chap. 10. 

* See the case of Bar. George Bourne, who was deposed, 27 Deo. 1816, bj the Lexington 
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(3.) OongregationaUsm u more practicdbis than an^ other farm 
of Church government in its methods of worship. 

It IB 60 in that it has no forms which are essential to its good 
Older and well being ; but flexibly adapts itself to any just taste, and 
every providential need.^ Its worship can be lawfully and accept- 
ably rendered, by chant or song ; through an exact and complete 
liturgy,^ or in the freest extempore utterance ; by a robed offidator, 
or by one in the layest of all lay attire ; under a 

" High-embov^ed roof, 
With antick pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richl j dight, 
Casting a dim religions light ; " 

or in the rudest and barest of all conventide halls. It has abso- 
lutely but two forms which approximate toward fixedness, and these 
are only so far fixed as that, by common consent of propriety and 
duty, its ministry almost invariably use that formula for baptism, 

Prwbytery, and whoM caM wu not flnallj settled, on its nltiinitte appeal to the General Aiiem- 
bly , until the aeedon of 1818 ; and, on hb reqaeet to be raetored, was hi 183ft, sent down to the 
Presbytery of New York, with instenctions to '* continue the sentence of deposition or reetavs 
him, as they may Judge proper." [Asaembly^s Digest ^ ed. 1858, pp. 185-167.] See also the 
eases of Rey. Samuel Barker, deposed in 1768, after haying been in prooess of trial during five 
years, [Digest j pp. 624 -((27]; Rer. HeseUah Baieh, who was suspended In 1796 [Digest, 
pp. 629 - 684] ; Rer. William 0. navis, suspended and deposed, Oet. 1811, after haThig been 
on trial four years [Digest^ pp. 646- 64d] ; and Rey. Thomas B. Craighead, suspended by the 
Synod of Kentucky in 1800, and finally conditionally restored on the decision of the Assembly 
in 1824 ; his offence baring been committed in and before 1806, and he dying, after eighteen 
fears of delay, before the next General Assembly could get a return from the Presbyteiy of 
West Tennessee, to whom it had sent down his eejn.-^[Digest^ pp. 649 - 655.] 

1 It is sometimes amusing, to those who are irrererent enough to allow themselTes to be 
aid used by it, to see the shifts to which some of the seets are put to save their homage to 
forms. The first holding of an Bplsoopalian service in a strange locality, InrolTes an amount 
of solicitude on the part of the partially initiated as to the finding and keeping of their {dace 
in the Prayer Book, which is perilous both to grayity and devotion. While the official — not 
to say heartless — resort to the form of prayer for such cases made and proyided. often rolia 
the visit of such a clergyman to the sick room, of all its tender comfort. 

s Some Congregational churches prefer a liturgy. That in use by the Church under Hm 
pastorate of Newman Hall, wonihipping in Surrey Chapel, Bkckfirlaa* Road, London, which 
was originally prepared by Rowland Hill, is an admirable specimen of what such a Utuisy 
may be. It is largely indebted to that of the Church of England, yet briefer, more simple, 
more humanly touching, and tearing a large margin for the minister's eztMmporaneous words. 
[See Rey. W. L. Gage, in the CongregationaUst for Feb. 10, 1865.] TIm Leyden Ghureh la 
Boston printed, in 1846, a manual for their own use, which partook largely of the Utnrgical 
element. The ^* Church of the Pilgrims " in Brooklyn, N. Y., hare lately sanctioned a moderate 
lufasion of the same element in their Sabbath seryice. There is nothing to hinder any Oongre- 
gitioniU Church which desires to do so, firom worshipping God with the aid of the fall Spisro- 
palian perriee, or with that of the Presbyterian, or German Reformed churches, or with any 
form which it may itself desire. No other Chnrch has absolute freedom in this matter, like it. 
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which is soggested by Christ's parting words,^ and that method in 
the administration of the ordinance of the Lord's Supper which fol- 
lows most natarallj the record of the three Gospels^^ and of Panl.' 
All else is perfectly free to follow the choice of the local assembly, 
the convenience of the hour, the suggestion of the genius loci, the 
general judgment of what, on the whole, is best. This combines at 
once the nkazimum of practicableness with the minimum of incon- 
venience. 

It is not so tied down to any prescribed ritual growing out of that 
order of &sts, festivals, and commemoration days, which the Church 
of the past in its corrupt days established, that it cannot accept and 
honor any new thought which Providence flashes upon the public 
mind athwart that order.* Nor are its ministers obliged to wait to 
hear from a ^ Bishop," before they can offer prayer suitable to a 
sudden exigence.^ 

(4.) Congregationalism is more pracHccMe than any other form 
of Church government in all Church work. 

The proper work of a Church of Christ respects the admission 

1 HattxxTlU: 19. 

s Matt. zxTi : 28-29 ; Hazk xir: 22-25; Lnke zzU : 19, 20. 

aiCor. xi: 28-26. 

4 The death of President Lincoln threw the nation Into monming on the Saturday before 
Easter Sunday for 1866 ; ao that those chnrohee which are bound in the fetters of the ** Eccle- 
siastical Tear," were, in a manner, eonsteained to enter upon the most Jubilant serrices of the 
whole twelvemonth, while all others were weeping and mourning in their draped and darkened 
sanctuaries under the dreadful pressure of the most sudden and poignant grief. 

fi On ttie Saturday of the President's death, some of the Bishops of the Episcopal Church, 
it is said, Issued a form of prayer to be used in all the churches in their dioceses on the next day, 
with reference to that eyent ; but as it must have been well-nigh a physical imposribllity for 
that form to haye seasonably reached their most remote parishes, some of their rectors must 
hare been embarrassed. A curious instance of the infelicity of these r^d rules oooured lately 
in Bichmond, Va., since its occupation by the National troops. '* General Order, No. 29," en- 
Joined that " in all churches where prayers hare heretofore been offered for the so-called President 
of the Confederate States, a similar mark of respect is hereby ordered to be paid to the Pivsl- 
dent of the United States." The rules of the Episcopal Church prescribe that while omissions 
may be made in its prescribed prayers, no portion of them shall be changed^ except by author- 
ity from the Bishop of the Diocese. The prayers heretofore used included the words ** Confed- 
erate States," and though the Richmond clergymen were at liberty, and were willing, to omit 
the objectionable words, they had no authority to substitute therefor the words ** United 
States," and Bishop Johns being in Halifex, no authorixation from him could be obtained. In 
this dilemma, the Episcopal clergymen waited upon General Ord, and stated the case. He 
blandly replied, that the explanation was quite satlsfectory, but the churches must be closed ; 
they were in duty bound to obey their Ecclesiastical, and he his military, superiors. — Rich- 
mond Whig^ 17 April, 186& 
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and care of its membership, the Christian culture of that member- 
ship, and through them the evangelization of the world around it. 
The New Testament throws upon the individual members of the 
Church, as we have seen,^ the responsibility of keeping the body 
pure from all who walk disorderly ; which necessarily involves the 
duty on their part both of scrutiny over the admission, and watch- 
fulness over the life, of one another. This duty Congregationalism 
makes practicable in the simplest and directest form, by committing 
the admission and discipline of all, to the scrutiny and vote of all. 
On the other hand, the Episcopal Church admits its members only 
by act of the Bishop on the certificate of the Rector ;^ the Methodist 
Church, by the Elder in charge of the circuit, on recommendation 
of a class leader ; ' and the Presbyterian Church, by vote of its Ses- 
sion — of the Pastor and Killing Elders ; ^ the membership, in such 
case, having no direct voice, and so no opportunity to dischatge 

1 See pp. 28, and 189 - l&o. 

s It will be noted that hopeful piety is not hinted at at a requisite for admisaion to the £pia- 
oopal Church, the rubric being ; '* so soon as children are come to a competent age, and can 
say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and can answer the other 
questions of the short catechism, they shall be brought to the Bishop, and whensoeyer the 
Bishop shall gire knowledge for children to be brought unto him for their confirmation, thft 
minister of erery Parish diall either bring, or tend in writing, with his hand subscribed theie- 
unto, the names of all such persons within his Parish, as he shall think fit to be presented to 
the Bishop to be confirmed." — Prayer Book ; Rubric for Con^natioti, 

* The Methodist requisite for Church -membership is simply ^* a desire to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to be sared from their sins,'* — such persons are reodred, as aboTe. See Book^ 
Part I., Chap. II., Sect. 2. The Richmond, Va., Rdi^ous Hitrald, of 16 Feb., 1885, stated 
that the subject of " uncouTerted Chnrch-membership " was exciting attention among Metho- 
dists in North Carolina, and added, " Their Annual Conftrvnce for that State, adopted at its 
last session, a resolution expressing the opinion, that ' unconverted persons are not entitled to 
membership in the Methodist Protestant Church.' The Quarterly Conference of the Catawba 
CSrcuit decided to regard that resolution * as not binding,' because it * comes in contact with 
the second article of the Constitution.' " 

* The theory of the Presbyterian Church is open to the same otjection, of looseness in the 
admission of members without requiring eridence of regeneration as an indispensable condl* 
tion ; though its practice is belieTed to be better than its theory in this particular. Their 
canon is, *' children, bom within the pale of the risible Church, and dedicated to Ood in bap- 
tism, are under the inspection and gOTemment of the Church ; and axe to be taught to read 
and repeat the catechism, the Apostle's creed, and the Lord's prayer. They are to be taught 
to pray, to abhor sin, to fear God, and to obey the Lord Jesus Christ. — And, when they come 
to years of discretion, if they be free from scandal^ appear sober and steady , and to have suffir- 
cient knowledge to discern the Lord's body^ they ought to bi informed it is their duty and priii- 
lege to come to the Lord's svpper. The years of discretion, in young Christians, cannot be pre- 
cisely fixed. This must be left to the prudence of the Eldership. The officers of the OimrA 
are the judges of the qualiflcaUons of those to be admitted to sealing ordinanoeSi &c., &o." — 
Direaoryfor Worship ^ Chap, ix., Sects. 1, 2. 
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themselves of their responsibility in regard to the increase of their 
number. 

So in the matter of keeping the Chmx;h pure, in all other churches 
the trial of offences is removed from the people into the hands of the 
hierarchy ; where, if a disagreement occurs, the case is liable to pass 
on and up until months, and very likely years, may pass before it 
reaches ultimate decision at the hands of the highest authority — 
Pope, Patriarch, King, General Convocation, Assembly, or Confer- 
ence, as the case may be. As we propose, however, to refer to this 
point more at large again, we do not dwell upon it here.^ 

In the Christian culture of its membership, Congregationalism has 
superior practicability in the &ct, that by its very nature it makes 
continual appeal to the conscience, the judgment, and the volition 
and activity of all its constituent indivic&als ; while personal growth 
in grace requires such continual appeal. In virtue of its funda- 
mental principle, which makes every individual assume, under Christ, 
his own share of the direct responsibility of the success or &ilure of 
the Gospel; its natural effect is to make its members considerate, 
prayerftil, earnest — never allowing them to throw off the blame of 
fidlure, or disaster, upon the hierarchy, or " the Church." Its ten- 
dency is to bring each of its members into direct contact with all 
practical duty, and to crowd home continually upon every conscience 
' the £EM;t that Christ expects every one to glorify God in body and 
spirit, which are His, and to do it in meat and drink and all things 
— a tendency obviously of the highest value in promoting eminent 
piety and earnest spirituality. 

We would be very &r from asserting that other £unilies of be- 
lievers do not appreciate the importance of entire consecration to 
Grod, and do not realize eminent attainments in holiness. What we 
daim, is that in doing so, they are obliged to work against some of 
the centripetal and narcotic tendencies of their polities, while we 
work thus in directest harmony with the individualizing and stimu- 
lating qualities of our own. 

But this, and the special practicableness of Congregationalism for 
furthering the work of the Church upon the world, we propose to 
develop mofe folly hereafter.^ 

1 8«e pp. 380, 288. s 8«e p. 278. 
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Section 3. C(mgregaiionoM$m is better than any other form of 
Church government^ because it tends more to promote general intel" 
Ugence. 

Its first principles throw it upon the sympathy and respect of the 
masses, and claim for it their love and support ; and in gaining their 
love and support it works them into its service ; and its service is a 
service of thought, and so of intellectual quickening. The Church, 
Congregationally administered, calls upon every one of its membersy 
even the humblest, to take a part with every other, in deciding its 
great questions of &ith and duty. It accustoms, therefore, all its 
members to think, and compare, and choose, and act, under the most 
inspiring and impressive sanctions. The humblest member of a 
G)ngregational Church may^ at any time, be called upon to discuss 
-— and perhaps, by his individual vote, to settle — a question, in its 
temporal and eternal reachings and interests, infmitely graver than 
any on which our Senators and Representatives are accustomed to 
vote at Washington. No member can be received, none dismissed, 
none disciplined, without the question being put to each member of 
the firatemity: What is right concerning this; what ought to be 
done ; what disposal of it will most please Christ ? Thus the habit 
of acting under responsibility, and with intelligence, is nurtured m 
the community, and the general mind is quickened, and independent 
thought and action promoted. Each man is treated as if he were a 
man, full grown, and as if Christ had a work for him to do ; and as 
if all his choices and labors were of everlasting account, and he must, 
therefore, concentrate his whole mind upon the service. That in- 
tellectual labor which is done for the membership of the hierarcbal 
churches by their constituted officials,^ in the way of settling great 
principles of doctrine and great questions of policy, Congregational- 
ism compels her membership — either in the work of origination, at 
the question of final concurrence — to do for themselves ; ^ and so, 



1 When the man sinks nnder the poUtp^ he loees somewhat of his Impulse to fimn his own 
opinions ; and is sometfanea persuaded to abnegate the right of priTate Judgment." — Prof. 
Park's Fitness of the Church to the Oonstittaion of Renewed Affn, p. 47. 

* " A poor man in an established Chunh Is nothing but a poor man ; but with the Dlsseni- 
An, he is at the same time a moralist, a divine, a metaphysioian, and an eoclesiastleal politi- 
cian — in short, a kind of uniTersal scholar and philosopher. He has a character for knowl- 
edge to maintain as well as for morals and piety, and soon acquires a degree of acnteness and 
information, to whksh his brethren in the establishment can make no pretensions, ffis ae> 
quirements, it is true, may occasionally be attended with some incouTenience —for every good 
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sinoe they have thus to perform the work of ISinga and Bishops and 
Priests, she makes them to become ^ a royal priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, a peculiar people, that they (individually) should show forth the 
praises of him who hath called them out of nature's darkness into 
his marvellous light," — which is just what Peter said Christians 
ought to be. 

Congregationalism — to use the words of one of its most eminent 
living transatlantic writers — " covets most earnestly popular intelli- 
gence, as the soil from which extraordinary minds may be expected 
most naturally to spring up, and from which alone they can derive 
permanent sustenance and power. It aims to form intelligent 
churches ; it musty in consequence, have an intelligent ministry ; and 
it must, as a further consequence, have ijts seminaries of learning to 
realize that intelligence. It rests nothing upon privilege, or pre- 
scription, but everything upon truth and reason. It leans not on 
extraneous support of any kind, but upon its own intrinsic merits. 
It knows that the learning and science of the world may be arrayed 
against it, and it is prepared to do battle with the learning and sci- 
ence of the world in its own cause, and to abide single-handed the 
issues of that conflict This is the spirit of our system, and if so, 
where is the department of knowledge with which it may not be 
expected to sympathize and intermeddle ? It may content itself with 
average attainments for average purposes ; but it does not rest at 
that point. Its argument depends on a wide range of philosophy 
and history, and embraces a multitude of subtle questions relating to 
social polity and the nature of man ; — can th^ese things be wisely 
dealt with by the ignorant, or by only the moderately informed? 
It contemplates changes which will affect the whole complexion of 
modem society ; and its reasons for these changes must be shewn, or 
its pretensions be mockery." ^ 

Not without some honest pride may the Congregationalist point 
to New England, with its world-conceded imusual average of general 

lias some oorresponding eyll Tery near it — and may lead him to imagine, that he Is fkr more 
leamed tlian he really ia. Bnt thia folly ii not one of the moat dangerona kind ; and, for oar- 
aelTee, we would maeh rather ftJl in with a poor and indoatriona peasant, though elated 
perhaps a little too much with his stoek of eooleslaBtical, and theological, and metaphysical 
words and knowledge, than with the most qniet and passlTe drudge which the country can 
fttmish. The former, whatever be his imperfections, is more of a human being than the 
latter.'* — BalUntyne's Comparison of Established ind Disunting Churehes, p. 200. 
1 Dr. Vaughan's CongrtgationalUm Vuwed in RsUUion to Modtm SocUty^ ^c, p. 17. 
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popular intelligence, as the demonstration of what that free religions 
system, which founded her social as well as religious institutions, and 
— with all dilutions and alien admixtures — has substantially made 
her what she is, can do for the general culture of mankind. As 
long ago as the colonial times, when the influence of Congregation- 
alism in this particular was here almost unmixed, Grovemor Hutch- 
inson remarked that ^^ men took sides in New England upon mere 
speculative points in government, when there was nothing in practice 
which could give any ground for forming parties ; " ^ and Edmund 
Burke declared in Parliament, that the American ^ mode of profes- 
sing " religion was a ** main cause *' of their " fierce spirit of liberty." 
He characterised our Congregationalism as " the dissidence of dissent, 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion — of that kind 
most adverse to all implicit submission of mind and opinion," and in 
remarking upon the position of the people with regard to intelligence, 
he quotes Grovemor Gage to the effect, that ^' all the people in his 
government are lawyers, or smatterers in law," and proceeds himself 
to characterise them as ^^ acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in 
attack, ready in defence, full of resources. In other countries, the 
people more simple, and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill 
principle in government only by an actual grievance; here they 
anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure of the grievance by the 
baseness of the principle." * 

The inevitableness of popular intelligence as the result of a living 
Congregationalism is well set forth by one of our own lay writers — 
" the priest gave way to the preacher^ and the gospel was preached. 
The ministers were now to instruct the people, to reason before 
them and with them, to appeal to them ; and so by their very posi- 
tion and relation, the people were constituted the judges. They 
were called upon to decide ; they also reasoned." • Like its counter- 
part in civil order — Republicanism — our religious system cannot 
be true to itself without favoring, both directly and indirectiy, the 
fullest diffusion of knowledge among all the people. It is the friend 
of the masses. Free schools are among its means of grace.* 

1 Quoted in the The Fulpit oftha Ameruan Revolution^ p. zxrii. 
s Burke's Works, (Bohn's Ed.) i : 406, 468. 

* J. Wingate Thornton, Esq. T^e Pulpit of the Ameritan Revolution, xxTil. 

* " Oar flithers acted out the real feelings which their ecclesiastical system inspired, when 
they sent preachers to the red men, as soon as they had built chorohes fbr th«iiselTM and 
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Section 4. QmgregationaUwi is superior to any other form of 
Church government^ because it naturally tends, more than any other , to 
promote piety in its membership. 

There are four aocessories of the highest form of piety in the 
Church. It is needfol that each individual Christian be thoroughly 
aroused to his duty of personal responsibility, and then that he be 
thrown earnestly upon the Bible, and the Spirit, and the Saviour, 
for their aid and guidance, to the end that he be aroused to the full 
comprehension of what he ought to be and to do, and what he can 
be and do, for God ; and that, in the full understanding of this, he 
may grow up to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
Our system especially favors the success of each of these preliminary 
works. 

(1.) Congregationalism develops, as no other system naturally does, 
the sense of individual responsibility in private Christians. 

Christ left the command to his followers to disciple all nations, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. That command was ad- 
dressed to those who loved him, as individuals. And the only reason 
which can be given why it has not been obeyed ; why the earth is 
not now the Lord's, and the fullness thereof; is that enough Chris- 
tians have not yet felt their individual responsibility to that com- 
mand, and obeyed it ; by giving their prayers, their alms, and them- 
selves, to missionary labor. No man will dare to say — since Christ 
has been eighteen centuries waiting to see of the travail of his soul, 
and help the work — that there has not yet been money enough, 
and knowledge enough, and everything enough in the world to have 
converted the whole of it long ago ; provided individual Christians 
enough had left money-getting, and politics, and all sorts of seculari- 
ties, and devoted themselves, with all their hearts, to this preaching 
the gospel to every creature. The great demand of Christianity, it 
is confessed on all hands, now is, to arouse and deepen and quicken 
that feeling in every Christian heart, which says ; ^ Christ died for 

had Mmroely reared their own cottages, at the time of their beginning to erect a nnireraitj for 
the defence and diaeemination of the Ooepel ; and they established a system of collegiate In- 
■tmetion better 6tted for thdr times than the present system is for our tim«s." Prof. Park*s 
Fitneu oftht Churchy ^c, p. 45. The Synod of 1697, urged, " the Intrrests of Religion and 
good Uteratnre haye been wont to rise and fell together." — Elliott's Ntio England^ i : 428. 
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me, and I must do Bomething ibr him. That great command binds 
me. Lord, what wilt thou have m« to do ? " 

But when we desire to awaken a sense of personal responsibilitj 
in our cliildren, we make them do responsible things. Give a child 
a sum of money, and require him to expend it according to his best 
judgment for the poor ; or let him make such purchases as he 
thinks wisest for the fitmily — and you begin, at once, to develop 
the feeling of personal responsibility. He is ^^ somebody," and he b 
always more man-like thereafter. Trust him to go a journey, and 
carry a message of consequence, and no wealth of words, no abun- 
dance of books on journeying, will do half so much to train hiniy in 
that direction, as this irutting him to do it This is common sense 
in everything to which it applies. And Congregationalism, by trust- 
ing everything to her private members, trains them to a sense of 
individual responsibility, which must be unknown to the subjects of an 
Ecclesiastical hierarchy. Every member of a Congregational Church 
has as real a responsibility as any Cardinal who sat in the Council 
of Trent ; for his vote says yea or nay to every doctrine which that 
Council had under discussion. Does the Church languish, our mem- 
bership cannot turn to each other, and say, '' I wish our Bishops, or 
our General Assembly, would see what is the matter, and tell us 
what is to be done." Each one is compelled to sit down for himself 
to devise what is to be done ; feeling that no mitre, nor surplice, nor 
convocation comes between him and blame, if things go wrong. 
Congregationalism places its members, in regard to all Ecclesiastical 
responsibiUty, precisely where they are in the matter of their per^ 
sonal salvation. To know what to do to be saved, they go to no 
Bishop, and to no Body, and to no book, but the Word of God*; and 
bringing the naked truth of revelation to bear upon their necessity^ 
they get an answer to their question. So, to know what to do in 
the Church — what is Orthodox, what ii orderly — they go, a» be- 
fore, to no manual, and to no man, but to the self-same truth of God 
— and bringing, as before, its light to bear upon their duty, they 
decide and do. All this is simple, self-consistent, suocessfuL It 
makes intelligent, earnest, growing, useM Christians. It makes 
them, consistently with all the principles of its system ; and not in 
spite of them, as other systems must Hence CongregationaUsm is 
marked by its missionaiy spirit and success, not merely in its work 
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in heathen lands, and m the waste places of the West, — but at its 
own doors — m mission schools and tract distiibntion, and the gen- 
eral home work. 

(2.) ConffregaHanaltsm throws its membership m&re direcOy ujKm 
the BiUe^ and the Holy Spirity and the Saviour, than any other sys- 
tem* 

Nothing comes between the Congregationalist and these original 
and celestial sources of light and love. No question of doctrine or 
practice can be put to him which he may not, and must not, natu- 
raUy, take to them for answer. We, of course, would be &r from 
intimating that good men of other systems do not ask God for wis- 
dom, and open the Bible for light, but we do saj that their systems 
not only do not so much ta.yoT this, but do not even permit them to 
do it simply and purely. They have always a double question ; ^ is ^' 
this in accordance with the Book of Discipline — with the estab- 
lished order of our Church ? " as well as, ^' does it accord with the 
Word of God, and the promptings of the Spirit, and the example of 
Christ?" 

Now, to any man who remembers how strong is the tendency of 
poor human nature toward that which is material and yisible,' instead 
of that which is unseen and eternal, it will be dear that any system 
which propounds such double questions, will be apt to get its best 
answers to its easiest inquiries, and that its tendency will be very 
strong to incline the mind to rest in the lower authority — as to be 
assumed to be, as a matter of course, in accordance with the higher.* - 1 
It takes more faith to get an answer from God than it does from a \ 
hierarchy, and therefore, when hierarchies are accessible to answer _ J 
questions, and assume the responsibility, faith in Gk)d grows dull. 

Congregationalism has no ritual, no ceremonies, no book of disci- 
pline — nothing but the Bible in the hand, the Spirit in the heart, 
and Christ overhead. That is all. Its prayers, its songs, its ser- 
mons, all get their vitality from the Bible, as the seed out of which 
they grow ; from the Holy Spirit, as the influence that makes them 
grow ; from the Saviour as the Good Master, under whose eye, and 
to please whose heart, and promote whose cause, all is done. 

Its methods of operation, also, all throw it directly upon the naked 
truth, with nothing between it and the souL If a Pastor is to be 

17 
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chosen or remoyed ; if a member is to be admitted oY disdpliiied — 
whatever is to be done affecting, in any way, the interests of the 
Church or the general caose^ no Pope nor Bishop settles it; no 
organism sits in solemn condave upon it, and decrees how it shall 
be, — thrastLng themselves and their dictum between the Chnrdi 
and the tmth ; no Book of Discipline, or Chapter of Canons inter- 
poses the fossil judgment of the dead ; but each Church-member is 
called upon (before Grod, and in the love of Christ, and out of the 
jBible, as interpreted to him by the Holy Ghost,) to say how it 
shall be. 

All this magnifies the truth and makes it honorable. It forms the 
habit of reliance upon the Bible in all things — the custom of sub- 
mitting every concern of life to the same truth for decision. It 
makes independent thinkers, who are almost necessarily the most 
efficient laborers. It accustoms its subjects to the most constant 
practical communion with Grod, through his Word, and his Spirit, 
and his Son ; because it so places them that they must daily do 
many things which they necessarily feel that they cannot do suita- 
bly — not even safely — except by the results of such communion. 
They navigate the ship which carries them — they can lean upon no 
captain or mate — and the urgency of their own interest in its for- 
tunes, as well as their desire, for Christ's sake, that it should safoly 
reach its desired haven, drives them daily to the quadrant and the 
sun, and hourly to the log, and momently to the compass ; that they 
may work out their own salvation with fear and trembling. 

It is agreed that the Scripture theory of the most perfect Chris- 
tian life, is of one united to Christ " as the branch is to the vine ; " 
living in him ; going directly to him with aU perplexities, and getting 
fix>m him a resolution of all doubts. Now we maintain that our sys- 
tem Mis in with this theory of life, and works directly toward its 
realization throughout the length and breadth of the Church, train- 
ing its membership to do that very thing — to le^ upon God, with- 
out any hierarchal inventions, which are interventions — putting 
nothing between the visible Church and its invisible Head, and dis- 
tracting the mind with no side issues, confusing it with no jar and 
din of machinery. As in the old-foshioned saw-mills, where one 
shaft went directiy fix)m the crank on the end of the water-wheel to 
the saw — so here, the motive power is geared directiy to the work 
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that is to be done. There is the least possible friction, and if any- 
thing is out of order, there is but one place to be visited to discover 
what it is. Whereas these great affiliated hierarchies are like huge 
cotton-mills, where thousands of looms and tens of thousands of 
spindles are belted together — there is story piled on story ; there 
is confusion and clatter, and enormous friction, and, when something 
breaks, hundreds of places may need to be visited before it can be 
determined what it is that needs repair. 

We do not claim that eveiy, or even any, .Congregational Church 
is, — few things are what they might be — but we do claim that 
any and every one ought to be, and could be, and would be, if it did 
justice to its own peculiar principles, such a nursery of the highest, 
purest, dearest, holiest, most blessed and beneficent commxmion with 
Grod, and walk with him, as the earth can see nowhere else, and as 
heaven would look upon with strange joy. 

Section 5. ConffregaHcmal/Um is superior in that it more favors 
true Gospel discipline, and so especially tends to promote the purity 
of the Church of Christ. 

This has been hinted already,^ but it demands further exposition. 

If a member of a Congregational Church — be he officer or private 
.member — becomes guilty of £uth or practices contrary to Godliness, 
and inconsistent with Christian purity ; the directions of the Saviour 
in the eighteenth of Matthew are literally followed. He is labored 
with, in the intent to bring him to repentance and reformation, by some 
suitable fellow member, who tells him of his fault ^' alone,** seeking to 
^ gain " his brother. But if the effi}rt be unsuccessful, and he vnll 
not '^ hear," the affectionate endeavor is repeated, in the presence of 
^ one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
every word may be established." ' If he remain incorrigible, the 
matter is brought to the notice of the Church, in its collective capac- 
ity ; who labor with him. Should he deny his guilt, a fau* trial is 
granted, in which hia rights are scrupulously guarded, and if its 
result prove him in the wrong, they suspend him from aH privileges 
of communion, until his day of penitence, or cut him off £hx>m mem- 
bership, and make him to them '^ as a heathen man, and a publican." 

1 See t>p. 41, 188 et seq., and p. 241. • Matt. ZTiii : 16. 
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If he feels that he has been misanderstood and hardly used, he can 
ask them to call with him a council of the delegates of sister churches 
to review the case, and give advice. If they decline to aid him in 
such a review, he can call such a council, by himself, which coundl, 
examining the case, would advise all parties to adhere to, or suitably 
to modify, the former decision. And then the Church, and the 
offender, follow this advice, or not, as in their judgment, duty, and 
the will of Chiist, demand. « 

This way of discipline commits the custody of the rectitude of the 
Church to the Church itself and so stimulates the individual con- 
science, and promotes fidelity and purity. As every member of the 
brotherhood is charged before Gk)d with his own share of the respon- 
sibility of maintaining a conscience and a life void of offence, not 
only for himself, but for the whole body of which he is a member, a 
degree of watchfulness and care is secured which is highly favorable 
to the ends of Church discipline, and which almost necessarily goes 
beyond what is easily attainable in other communions. 

With them, the trial of offences is removed from the people into 
the hands of the hierarchy. The Presbyterians provide that the 
"judicatory" shall initiate and carry forward all Church discipline.^ 
By consequence, untQ the oligarchy of the session is ready to proceed 
in the matter, nothing can be done. If — through prejudice, or 
indifference, or the fear to offend important men — it is never ready, 
the process of discipline is made impossible, since the complainant 
has no right of appeal to the Church as a body, and the higher 
Church courts, if requested, may decline tcPinterfere.^ In the Prot- 

1 Direetcryfor Worthip, ^c, Ch^. z., Beet. 2. 

s A caM in point, not long ago occamd in the Madison Sqnara Presbyterian Chmvli, In Nev 
York city. In the course of bosineas transactions, diflAcultles arose between Mr. Qeorgb D. 
Phelps and Mr. William E. Bodge, which inrolTed graye charges of moral delinqueney — of 
"gross misrepresentation.," "malignancy," "fidse and wicked insinoations," " Tindictivte* 
ness," Ibc, ftc. — by the latter against the former. This led to a correspondence, eontiniied 
at intenrals for three years, or more, in which the offender declined either to conliBas the wroog, 
or to reftr the whole matter to matual friends for advice and settlement. Failing in all such 
elbrts to right himself, Mr. Phelps, in April, 1862, brought the matter to the notice of the 
Session of the Madison Square Church. A committee was appointed to confer with the parties 
and endearor to bring about a settlement, but Mr. Dodge persistently reftised to see either the 
committee, or Mr. Phelps. On the 20th October, the committee reported to the Sesaloa that 
they " had been unable to accomplish the olgeets for which they were appointed." The Ses- 
sion, 4th NoTember, adjourned consideration of the sulject to allow another effort at padflea- 
tion, and 8th December, an agreement was signed by the parties to submit all matters so fiv^ 
mutual fitiends ; but Mr. Dodge the next day erased his name and repudiated the oontmot. 
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estant Episcopal Chnrch the duty of purifying the Church from 
scandal and offense, seems to rest primarily on its rector. The first 
two nibrics of the Communion service require the minister to pre- 
vent (1) " open and notorious evil livers," &c., and (2) those " be- 
twixt whom he perceiveth malice and hated to reign," from coming 
^ to be partakers of the Holy Communion ; " and to give account of 
the same ^ to the Ordinary [that is, the Bishop] as soon as conven- 



On the 18th Decen^^r, the Seedon, to whoee hands the matter now rererted, Toted, " that, in 
view of all the clrciunstanceB of the cam, and in the exercise of the dieoretion enjoined upon 
the Sesttion by our Book of IMflcipllne, it is inexpedient for the Session to entertain the charges 
and specifications of Mr. Phelps against Mr. Dodge, and that the same are hereby dismissed." 
Mr. Phelps carried his ease np, by appeal and complaint, to the Fourth Presbytery of New 
York. The Presbytery met 19th January, ISGS, eipecially to hear the case. It immediately 
adopted the ^* General Rules for Judicatories " in the appendix of '' the Book " for the gorem- 
ment of its business, and by Rule XI., of that code, appointed a '* Judicial Committee *' of fire 
ministers and one Klder. The papers containing the appeal and complaint were placed in the 
hands of this committee. Mr. Phelps attempted to address the Presbytvry, but was ruled out 
of order by the moderator. He appealed, but the Presbytery sustained the decision of the mod- 
erator. The Judicial Committee reported that ^^ the matter be dismissed," because an appeal 
or complaint preeupposes a trial with a result, and in this case there had been no trial in the 
court below [the Session] and so no appeal could hold. The Presbytery then heard Mr. Phelps 
and the Session, alter which they sustained the report dismissing the case. Mr. Phelps gave 
Dotice of appeal from the Presbytery to the Synod, but despairing of obtaining justice by the 
Presbyterian Church courts in face of an opposition so determined and rlolent as he had 
ah-eady encountered, he deuisted ftom all fhrther attempts in that direction. The case, how- 
ever, came indirectly before the Synod at its next meeting, in their review of the records of the 
Fourth Presbytery of New York ; when the Synod approved the record, with the exception of 
the principle on which the Presbytery acted, vis : that there could be no appeal except after 
trial of a cause with a result, on which state of the case, however, they took no action, inas- 
much as they said " the assumption of the iUse principle has led to no result wlilch makes it 
the duty of the Synod to require the Presbytery to revise and correct its proceedings." 

This case, then, sums np thus : One Christian brother receives gross and repeated injury — 
as he thinks — firom another ; he labors for years in vain personally, and through mutual IHeads, 
to have the difficulty settled ; hd» brings the matter on complaint before the Session of his 
Church; they dismiss his case — as he feels, most ii^uriously, and through the predominant 
influence over its small number, of relatives and special firiends of the offender ; he carries the 
case up to Presbytery, who coolly tell liim that nothing can be appealed but a judgment, after 
trial, so that his grievance (which has been specially aggravated by the fact tliat he has not 
been able to get any Judgment upon it in the lower court,) can receive no attention there ; dis- 
couraged, the injured man gives up all hope of receiving a reasonable settlement of his case by 
the vaunted Church courts of Presbyterlanism, but— as if to clinch the nail, and prove be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, the essential weakness of their system in this respect — the 
Synod, having the matter subsequently indirectly before them, condemn the principle on wliSoh 
the Presbytery dismissed the case, and yet«pprove that dismission ! 

For the fiiete in the case, see 2^ Polity ef Predfyterianism^ in a revitw of proetedings cf a 
Sestion^ Prtsbyteryy and Synod in a recent com of discipline^ by J. Holmes Agnew, I>. D., New 
York, 1864, 8vo., pp. 40 ; ^ New Phau in ScclesiastieeU Law and Pretkyterian Ckureh Gov- 
emmentf ^c, ^c. New York: 1868, 8vo. pp. 64 ; Supplement to a New Pfcas«, ^., ^e. New 
York : 1864, 8vo., pp. 80 ; Review of the Report of the Committee of Investigation into the 
Affairs of th€ Delaware ^ Laekatcana^ and Western R. R. Cb., ^e. New York : 1858, 8vo., 
pp. 64; Railroad Mismanagement; the dangers of exposing ft, and the diffieuUy of eorrecting 
Uf iUustratedy ^c, ^c. New York : 1859, 8vo., pp. 61, &c., &c. 
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iently may be." ^ But the Canons proyide that it shall not be the 
duty of the Bishop to act in the case, unless there be a complaint 
made to him in writing by the injured pai-ty. If such complaint be 
made, the Bishop may restore him if he think fit, or institute an 
inquiry into the case according to the rules of the diocese ; when in 
case '* of great heinousness of offence " offenders may be proceeded 
against, to the depriving them of all privileges of Church-member- 
ship, according to such rules of court procedure as the Greneral Con* 
vention may provide.' Thus, the whole matter is taken even more 
entirely out of the hands of the local body of believers than in the 
Presbyterian Church, where it first goes to the session. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal method, ordains that discipline shall be, conducted by 
the local preacher before the local society, or a select number of 
them, at his pleasure. If found guilty by a majority vote, the 
offender is to be expelled by the preacher having charge of the cir- 
cuit, appeal being aUowed the accused to the next Quarterly Confer- 
ence ; the preacher himself having the same right of appeal — if^ in 
his judgment, the majority vote has not been right* It will be nec- 
essary to bear in mind, however, that in its practical working, this 
rule is modified by the fact that the offender may always be tried by 
a small committee selected by the preacher in charge — if he please 
to have it so * — while the lay members of the Quarterly Conference 
are either directly or indirectly made such by the same preacher ; ' 
so that the accused is practically tried, in the first instance, by a 
court appointed solely by the preacher, and, on appeal, by a court in 
which the preacher's power is still controlling, so &r as the repre- 
sentatives from his own locality is concerned ; and to which neither 
the accused, nor the people, have so much as the right of nomination 
— involving possibilities of monstrous injustice.^ 

1 Prayer Book. Order of Commanion. Prpliminary note. 

s Canon XLII., Soct. 2. fFamer^s Episcopal Manualy p. 286. 

B r:ook of Diseiplin4, Part I., Chap. 10, Sect 4. 

4 " The expulBion of Chorch-membera by a vote of the society it aa absnrd In theoiy, aa it 
wonld be minouB in practice." — Christian Advocate and Journal, Nor. 25, ISiO. " I ncT«r 
knew on* ease conducted by the foeiety. This committee ia eonstitnted by the acde will of the 
preacher in ehaige." Polity of the M E. Churchy by I). Plambe, p 26. 

fi ** Nearly erery member of the Quarterly Conference is appointed to that body by Cha 
preacher himself, or holds liia aeat at the preacher's will." Hawley's Congr^aHonaKsm and 
Metkodixm^ p. 219. 

* A ftw years since, a member of the M. B. Chnreh haring fidled in busineas, was cbaii^ed 
with dishonesty. A committee was appointed to try the case ; the accused pleading not guilty. 
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How different are all these scbemes from the simple, Scriptural, 
salubrious Congregational way. How can such appeals, in various 
forms, to an aristocracy, be made consistent with Christ's command 
to tell it to the Church f And how infinitely more kind and £ur 
and Christ-like, is our method of friendly consideration of the matr 
ter, as among family friends, and, if it be needfrd to go to formal 
trial, of trial by the whole body of neighbor believers ; whose undue 
bias or prejudice would seem to be well-nigh an impossibility, and 
by whose good sense the whole difficulty may be settled without 
troubling remote years or dignitaries. 

Section 6/ — Cangregationcdtsm claims preeminence over aU other 
systems of Church government^ in virtue of its favoraMe influence 
upon its ministry. 

It divorces them at once from all official pride. The distinguishr 
ing idea of their office is that they are servants and not masters of 
the Church. They owe their pastorship to the will of Christ, but as 
expressed by the vote of the membership of the Church ; they are 
liable, at any moment, to owe their removal frt)m it, to the same 
cause. They can have, from the nature of the case, little or no fisto- 
titious influence. If they deserve to be honored and loved, they 
usually will be loved and honored. If not, their official position frir- 
nishes them no shield. They stand, and must stand, upon their ac- 
tual merits. If they show themselves approved unto God, work- 
men that need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth ; 

The eTidence was " common flune." The committee flmiUy decided that *' they betitved the 
■ceased had acted dishonestly, thoagfa there was no poeitire evidence of the fact.'' On this 
xesult the preacher in charge exoommnnieaied the accused. The defendant appealed to the 
Quarterly Conference. The Presiding Elder ruled that " tiie opinion of the brethren expressed 
In the abore case was a sufficient verdictf and was actually finding a person guilty according to 
the Book of Discipline ; " whereupon the decision already made was confirmed. A petition was 
next sent up to the New York Conference, asking a decision on this Judgment. No answer was 
returned the first year. But the second year the matter was referred to a committee who 
made a report Justifying the course which had been pursued ; which report was adopted with- 
out discussion — the report being afterwards withheld from the baffled seeker after Justice, on 
the ground, '* you might make a bad use of it ! " [See Thoughu on some parts of the Discipline 
of the M. E. Churchy by John W. Barber.] See also in the True ffesUyan^ 18 Oct. 1846, the 
statement of a case, like this: While a certain appeal to a Quarterly Conference was pending, 
one of the preachers, disooTering " that a mi^d^ o' ^* members of the Conference differed 
in opinion from himself, remored a sufficient number of elass-leaders from office, and placed 
others in their stead, who he knew had the same Tiew with himself," and thus gained a mi^o'* 
ity TOte, — all of which, by Methodist rules, was perfectly l^al ! 
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thej will, ordinarily, be approved of man, and be esteemed very highly 
in lo7e for their work's sake. But if not, they can take shelter be- 
hind no vote of Presbytery, nor act of Conference, nor Bishop's 
mandate. Moreover, they are freed from much temptation whidi 
inevitably, though often doubtless unconsciously, assails the ministers 
of the hierarchal churches. When once Pastor of a Congregational 
Church, such an one is essentially as high in office as he ever can be ; 
for each Congregational Church is on a par of essential dignity with 
every other. There is no ascending grade of ecclesiastical promo- 
tion stretching before him up toward a Bishop's lawn, or an Arch- 
bishop's crosier, admonishing him not so much to * take heed to the 
ministry which he has received in the Lord, that he fulfil it,' as to 
take heed to that moderate, and conservative, and conciliatory course 
towards those parties in whose hand it is to make great and to make 
small in the Church, which may be likely to result in the gratifica- 
tion of that ambition which the hierarchal systems create. Many of 
the noblest and most truly memorable Divines whose ministrations 
have adorned the annals of Congregationalism, have been, through 
life, the pastors of some of the quietest and most unassuming of her 
country churches.^ 

Congregationalism fiivors its Pastors, also, by the independence 
of position which it secures to them. Albert Barnes could not 
•preach the truth of God as he understood it, and as his people re- 
joiced to hear it, without being intermeddled with by the Presby- 
tery, on a charge of heresy, and being driven out of the pulpit, and 
silenced for weary months. An Episcopalian Rector cannot ex- 
pound the thirty-nine Articles, though his consdenoe demand it, and 
his parish desire it never so much, essentially above or below the 
grade of Churchmanship of his Bishop, without risk of trial, and 
perhaps suspension and deposition. In the Book of Discipline of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, we read, '^remember! a Metho- 
dist Preacher is to mind every point, great and small, in the Metho- 
dist Discipline I " ' and, on the following page, his seven Bishops, in 

1 William Habbard and Joseph Dana, lived and died at Ipswich ; Joseph Bellamy, at Beth- 
lem, Conn. ; Samuel Hopkins, at Newport ; Moses Hemmeiiway, at Wells, Me ; Stephen West, 
at Stockbridge ; Nathaniel Emmons, at Franklin ; Samnel Niles, at Abingtoo ; Charies Baeknti, 
at Somen, Conn. ; Alonio Hyde, at Lee ; and John Hubbard Church, at Pelham, N. H. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Richard Salter Storrs still abides at Braintree, Leonard Withingtoo 
at Newbury, Jacob Ide at Medway, Noah Porter at Farmlngton, Conn., fre., he. 

t Book of DitdpUne, Part I., Chap. 4, Sect. 9. 
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whose hand his eodesiastical breath is ; who can send him to Siberia 
or Ethiopia, to exercise his ministry, as they please — say to him, as 
the condensation and consummation of all their counsel in regard to 
his duties as a minister — '< Above all, if you labor with us in the 
Lord's yineyard, it is needful you should do that part of the work 
which WE advise — at those times and places which we judge most 
for his glory ! " This is ^^ a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear."^ 

So, also, Congregationalism fiiYors her ministry, above other forms 
of Church order, in the facilities which she afford them for useMness. 
It is an old maxim that the less the harness chafes, the better the 
beast will draw ; and our ministers are left to judge for themselves 
what field of labor will most befit their abilities. Each knows him- 
self, and when a Church invites his service, he can tell, much better 
than any remote or stranger Bishop, or Presbytery, whether it is the 
place for him to work to the best advantage or not And when his 
decision is made, there is a freshness and affection about it which 
peculiarly open the way for usefulness. They have chosen him, and 
he has chosen them — both of free will. He is their Pastor. They 
are his flock. They support him. He serves them in Christ's name. 
Here is no outward interference to awaken jealousies, and confuse 
the mind. All is natural, and &vors the fullest working of the Gros- 
pel. If he is faithful to them, and they to him, this affection, so 
largdy fiualitating usefrilness, may grow stronger through many de- 
lightM years. He can say, as did the good Shunamite, '^ I dwell 
among mine own people ; " ^ or as Ruth said to Naomi, "' thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my Gk)d ; where thou diest will I 
die, and there will I be buried, the Lord do so to me and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me." ' Friendships of years are 
formed. They know him, and he learns to know them ; and they 
trust each other, and do each other good all the days of their life. 
Such a life-union, which accords with the genius of our system, is 
like the marriage relation, which makes home — and that is heaven 
on earth ; as much better for the real interests of all than the best 
itinerant ministry, as marriage is always better than concubinage. 
Having in the passage of the years followed them, one by one, to the 
grave, he goes, at last, to lie down by their side. No sight is more 

1 Acta xt: 10. > 2 Kio^ It: 18. « Bath i : 16, 17. 
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toucbing than some of the grave-yardB of New England, where, be- 
fore its Congregationalism became poUuted by the invasion of the 
itinerant element, from another conmimiion, nnder the shadow of the 
meeting-hoase, where all worshiped together, the bodies of Pastor 
and flock sleep sweetly, side by side, waiting for the resurrection 
tramp. 

Moreover, Congregationalism is fitted to stimulate its ministry, as 
no other system can naturally do, toward the highest intellectual and 
spiritual attainments, and the noblest and broadest influence. The 
veiy &cts — that they are not honored because of their office merely ; 
that they are free from Ecclesiastical temptations ; that they are left 
independent of all external advice or control, to be and to do for 
their people all which they can be and do, tend to stimulate them to 
the highest possible usefulness. They are thrown, by this very pecu- 
liarity of their position, directly upon Grod and Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit, for the supply of all their wants, of counsel and sympathy and 
strength ; and, living thus near to Grod, and accustomed to ask wis- 
dom directly from Him, they get wiser and kindlier answers to their 
daily inquiries, than ever naturally &11 from Prelatical or Presbyterial 
lips. So, also, ihe independence of thought which prevails in our 
churches, and the general intelligence which is stimulated by it, com- 
pel the Pastor to wider research and deeper thought, and a higher 
level of general attainment, in order to retain his position as a ser- 
vant of the Church, in teaching it, and guiding it, under Christ, in 
the green pastures and by the still waters of prosperity and piety. 

Section 7. CongregaJtionalism has preeminence over aU opposing 
systems in that its fundamental principles are more favorable than 
theirs to the promotion of the general cause of Christ. 

The advancement of that cause unfolds itself especially in three 
departments ; the growth of individual Christians in grace, and the 
promotion of associated Christian activity by every Church upon the 
community around it — developing in revivals of religion, and in mis- 
sionary labors reaching out of itself toward the distant heathen. 

We have already urged that our system has special fitness under 
the first of these heads.^ We have alluded also to the second.' 

1 See page 266. * See pege 287. 
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But we desire to say a few words more upon it. We do not deny 
that God has greatly blessed other denominations of Christians with 
the outpourings of his Spirit ; — he will always reward all true faith 
and honest labor, however imperfect in its processes. We do not 
affirm that the special advantages of Congregationalism in this re- 
gard have ever had justice done them among ourselves by a full ap- 
plication of their power. But we do claim that its fundamental 
principles give it special adaptation to the promotion of revivals of 
religion.^ 

(1.) We claim that they do so in virtue of its special freeness of 
action, and flexibility of adaptation to var3dng circumstances that 
may surround it That state of high devotional feeling, and eager 
interest in the great truths of the Gospel, which is conmionly called 
a Revival of Religion, is — we are not discussing now, whether it 
ought to be, or not — exceptional to the ordinary conditions of the 
Church and the world. It makes special claims upon the officers and 
membership of the churches. Pastors are called upon, by it, to a 
different presentation of truth ; to warmer and more solenm appeals ; 
often to a multiplication of services undesirable before ; and especial- 
ly to an amount of personal labor with inquirers, for which opportun- 
ity is not given in the ordinary experiences of their office. And 
individual Christians are often constrained by it to intermit^ for a 
time, the duties of their ordinary vocations, and give themselves to 
the sweet work of persuading those to be reconciled to God, who 
meet them half way in interest, and whose eager souls are asking 
them, * what must we do to be saved ? ' 

If, now, our religion is to imitate that laborious adaptation of it- 
self to all clajBses and every condition of society, which is suggested 
by the example of the great Apostle, who made himself a servant to 
all that he might gain the more: — unto the Jews, becoming as a 

1 Tho BpiflcopAllaiifl, as a body, dtebeUere in reTirali of religion, and denonnc* them. Their 
■yatem has no place for them — although individnal members of that communion, labor for 
them. One chapter in a late work, written in the interest of that sect, is deroted to the exhi- 
bition of the " fiittatlclsm and pemicioas influence " of the great rsTiTal of 1S57, when " all 
sorts of profkne places were opened Ibr ' special prayer,' and preaching day by day." A number 
of the hymns then sung (such as " Just now," dec, &c..) are referred to and ridiculed ; several 
sermons preached against the reriTal by eminent Bplscopalian divines are quoted with approval ; 
and it is declared that ** The Church is able to repel the assaults of Ihnatlcism and doen not 
jhil to stand unshaken by them when they rage around her." [Recent ReeolUctiotu of th« 
jUiglO'American Churchy ii : 179-195.] 
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Jew, that he might gain the Jews ; to them that were nnder the law, 
as under the law, that he might gain them that were nnder the law ; 
to them that were without law, as without law (heing not without 
law to God, but under the law to Christ,) that he might gain them 
that were without law ; to the weak, becoming as weak, that he 
might gain the weak ; and being made all things to all men, that he 
might by all means save some ; — it must, not merely in its essential 
spirit, but in all its forms and methods, possess that flexibility and 
power of instant adaptation to every possible exigency of time, place, 
and drcumstanoe, which will enable it always, and at the shortest 
notice, to do the right thing, at the right time, and in the right man* 
ner. Congregationalism — as has been aptly and beantiftdly said, 
by one of the brightest ornaments of the New England pulpit — is 
nothing else than common sense applied to the matters of religion ; 
and common sense applied to matters of religion is just the thing, 
and the only thing which is, or can be, equal to the peculiar exigen- 
cies of a revival of religion. When the Spirit of the Lord has come 
down in great power — as it did so wonderfully through all our bor- 
ders in the Winter and Spring of 1857-8, — and crowds daily 
throng unusual places of prayer, as well as fill the thurches at the 
time of Sabbath worship ; bringing special requests to be ofiered to 
the Lord ; bringing peculiar difficulties to be solved by the ministr»* 
tion of the Word, as a medium of the teaching of the Spirit ; bring- 
ing unwonted states of mind to the hearing of the Grospel ; bringing 
spirits burdened, and even crushed, by the heavy anxieties of sin, to 
be lightened by the manifestation of the truth ; then what is needed 
is not a Prayer Book, not a volume of Homilies, nor any service that 
is foreordained to meet the chronology of the ecclesiastical year — 
beginning at Advent, and* proceeding duly through Septuagesima, 
Sexigesima, and Quinquagesima Sundays, Easter, Ascension, Whit- 
Sunday, Trinity, and the twenty^ven Sundays after it ; the drcum- 
dsion of our Lord, the Epiphany, the conversion of St. Paul, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, St Matthias the Apostle, the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, and so on 'm the order pre- 
scribed in the Prayer Book, which no minister has any right,. for 
himself, to alter — no matter what the exigency that presents itself: 
— but prayer that will be prayer for them because it will go up to 
the throne of grace in simple, apt language, pouring their actual 
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requests into the infinite ear, and calling down upon tibem the very 
blessings of which at that moment thej feel themselves to stand in 
perishing need ; and preaching that will array before them those mo- 
tives, and burnish before them those appeals, and press upon them 
those doctrines, which to them, as they are, may helpfully and there- 
fore hopefully, become the wisdom of Grod and the power of Grod 
unto salvation. 

Other preachers may break over the formal obstacles that hem 
them in at such a time, and may preach truth, and the truth which is 
called for by the condition of the people ; but we claim that Congre- 
gationalism especially favors that freeness and flexibility of religious 
movement which may always eiisiest adapt itself to the exact phase 
of the work which Providence appoints to be done. It has no sys- 
tem which claims particular Sabbaths for particular subjects and ser- 
vices ; it is left to be guided always, in its selection of topics, by its 
study of the need of the people for instruction, or reproof, or com- 
fort — just as the physician never dreams of giving calomel to all his 
patients on Mondays, and quinine on Tuesdays, and so on — with the 
days and with the drugs — but rather feels the pulse of his patient, 
and notes all the symptoms of his malady, and shapes his prescrip- 
tions by the contemporaneous demands of the disease. It is per- 
fectly easy to see, at a glance, that the Rubrical system of the Eng- 
lish and American Episcopal churches never contemplates revivals — - 
never presupposes any particular exigendes of spiritual need — but 
lays out its work on the theory of dispensing, in an orderly and pro- 
gressive manner, about so much Gospel in each year — just as in 
material things, it anticipates the usual fall of rain, and the ordinary 
visitations of the sunshine. In case of fearful drought, or appalling 
pestilence, or sudden invasion, the Archbishop of Canterbury — or 
the Bishop, or Bench of Bishops here — must write a prayer, which 
may then be circulated among the clergy, and not until that time can 
the Lord be called upon, in a lawful manner, by the great congrega- 
tion, to be mercifnl and to spare his people, and bless his heritage, 
in the particular manner which their particular exigency requires. 

It is over Episcopacy in all its forms that Congregationalism has 
special advantage in this particular. In like manner we claim that 
it has advantage, 

(2.) In its want of reliance upon anything formal, or ritual, for 
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salvation. The first necessity of right teadimg in a revival of re- 
ligion, or, in the aim to produce one, is to impress upon the soul the 
indispensable and immediate necessity of penitently believing on the 
Lord Jesus Christ unto salvation. Every other reliance must be 
swept out of the way. All confidence in good works must be 
destroyed. All idea that the being baptized, or the partaking of the 
sacrament, or the regular attendance upon the means of grace, or a 
scrupulous morality, with the ability to " say the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and also to answer such other 
Questions as in the short Catechism are contained;"^ or anything 
that can be done by a man, or can be done to him, that is not repent- 
ance and £uth in the crucified Redeem^, will save him, must be 
renounced, at once and forever. Only when the sinner is convinced 
that his sins are many, and great, and grievous to be borne, and &tal 
in their tendency ; that left to himself, he has no power at all, be- 
cause he will never have any effectual desire, to work out his own 
salvation ; that all his sufficiency must be of God's grace ; that that 
grace is only promised to him who makes now the accepted time, and 
the day of salvation ; that there b, therefore, no reasonable hope 
that he will ever be cleansed by the washing of Regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, shed on him abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, unless, without the delay of a moment, he be- 
comes reconciled to God, by the death of his Son ; only then is he 
brought into that position of soul into which he can be saved. 

Such teachings then must be considered essential to a Revival of 
Religion. He who teaches sinners this, may rightfully be said to be 
laboring to produce a RevivaL And that system of church order 
which especially favors such teaching may, without impropriety, be 
'claimed to be specially congenial toward that cooperative energy of 
the Holy Spirit, which, in that teaching, it constantly invites. 

Far be it from us to daim that such teaching as this is confined to 
Congregationalism. Still, those creeds and methods of labor whidi 
are most often found in connection with it, and with which it is pop- 
ularly identified, do specially renounce and condemn all reliance upon 
rites, and forms, and do press upon the sinner the duty of immediate 
repentance and £uth, as the absolute condition of being saved ; and 

1 See " Order of Conflmuttioii," Prajer Book of Protestant ^pboopal Church. 
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bold that Church membership, and the reception of the sacraments, 
require them as indispensable preliminaries ; in opposition alike to 
the Episcopal theory before noted, and the Methodist idea of admit- 
ting to qtuui membership in the Church (and hence, by inevitable 
popular inference, admitting to heaven also,) those who merely have 
a ^ desire of salvation." ^ So that, however nearly some other denom- 
inations of Christians may share this advantage with it, it is neverthe- 
less true that Congregationalism, more than some other systems, and 
at least, equally with any, is in this particular specially adapted to 
promote revivals of religion, by the point and practicalness and fer- 
vor of its public and private ordinary method of appeals. - Consider, 
again in immediate connection with this : — 

(3.) The high character of its spiritual demands. We are confi- 
dent that no other form of Church order is naturally led to be so 
vivid and constant in its appeals from the higher motives of the gos- 
pel, to those who are under its influence. The creed usually associ- 
ated with it is thoroughly and earnestly evangelical ; the preaching 
of its ministry is nearly always direct and pointed — giving no quar- 
ter to sin, and demanding for Grod the instant and entire surrender 
of the soul ; wlule the preponderating influence of its working, as a 
system, is calculated to highten the popular conception of the impor- 
tance of religious verities over all other things. Truth — the truth 
of God, sublime, eternal, saving or condemning — furnishes the root 
and heart of its chief interest and influence ; so that if it have not 
that, it has nothing with which to grapple itself to the affections of 
men. Its unadorned and often unimpressive sanctuaries, the plain- 
ness and simplicity of its methods of worship, the absence from its 
public services of aesthetic beauty and ritual splendor, and of almost 
every such thing which, in connection with other forms of worship, 
attracts and delights the multitude, throw it back with hightened 
necessity upon its underlying doctrines, for its practical hold upon 
men ; and this is the main reason why it is nearly impossible for the 
Congregational polity to work well in the hands of those who ignore 
or deny the essential doctrines of the Cross ; and why it sets them to 
complaining of its barrenness, and coldness, and lack of interest, and 

> " There is only one condition previoaely xeqaired of thoee who deeire adminlon Into iheea 
Sooietiee [Metbodfote call their churches Unittd Societies j] Tii: * a deeire to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to be saved from their sins.' " — Methodist Discipiinef Part I., chap. U., sec. 1, (4). 
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puts tibem to inventmg new elements of yarietj, and to hankering 
afler some litnrgical additions to its worship, and some ^' Broad 
Church " method of working up toward it the sympathy of the masses. 

Being that system of religious working which we believe was 
divinely intended to put the least machinery of ceremony and office 
between divine truth and human hearts — which all will at any rate 
probably admit actually does so — it must follow, on the one hand, 
that Congregationalism will &il powerfully to affect men unless the 
truth which is in it affects them, and, on the other, that when it is 
true to itself — and so to its Divine Author — it must specially press 
upon all who come under its influence, the vast import of the plan of 
salvation, and the glorious realities of the government of God. 

But, in so &r as it does this, it works specially and directly toward 
that state of things which we call a Revival of Religion — which 
never can exist until men are brought &ce to fi^ice with truth, and 
which God's promises make sure, whenever and wherever that truth 
is pressed upon the soul, with no disturbing or beclouding medium 
between ; and when, in all its length and breadth, and bight and 
depth, its claims are crowded into direct contact with human con- 
sciousness. 

(4.) Furthermore, we submit that Congregationalism is specially 
adapted to promote Revivals of Religion, in virtue of its constant 
training toward dependence upon Divine aid. Revivals are, in a 
special manner, Grod's work. It must be the Lord of Hosts who 
opens the windows of heaven to pour upon the ministry of his word, 
and the individual labor of his professed followers, a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it No dependence upon 
an arm of flesh will avail anything for this ^id. The Divine sover- 
eignty, while merciful in its intimations of willingness to bless on 
prescribed conditions, ib yet jealous of the honor of the great work 
of saving men ; and where attention is diverted from God, as the sole 
as well as supreme source of spiritual healing, by the intervention of 
any ecdesiasticism, there is, by so much, a lessened likelihood of 
Divine interposition, for it is ^ not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord." Accordingly, that system of religious &iih 
and Older which trains it adherents to look most directly to Grod as 
its guide and strength ; which rests most entirely and lovingly upon 
his Word for constant direction in little things and great things; 
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which most appeals to his Spirit for light upoji aU its ordinary works 
and wayS) will — so far as it is faithfiil to its principles — perma- 
nently abide in that condition of special nearness of access to the 
Great Head of the Church, which will most &yor and promote his 
intervention in the form of Revivals of Religion. 

Now it is the distinguishing characteristic of Cbngregationalismy 
that it puts nothing between the individual soul and Grod — as a 
friend, oounseUor, and guide. In the matter of personal salvation, it 
prescribes no baptismal purification, no atoning life of penance or 
good works, no ecclesiastical grace of any kind, but remits the in- 
quiring soul directly to the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world. And when that soul has believed, and hopefully 
been washed and sanctified, and justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God, and has come into the covenant 
relations of the Church, it puts it under the tutelage of no Priest 
nor Bishop nor Council nor Articles nor Canons ; it relieves it in no 
one particular of the entire responsibility of all its relations to Grod 
and to man; and sends it directly to Grod and to Christ, in the 
Word, and in the teaching of the Spirit, for all light — for its own 
conduct, and for its share of the responsibilities of the organization. 
If a question of import arises — as whether such or such a doctrine 
is to be taught or suffered in the Church ; or whether such or such 
conduct in a brother is consistent with Christian prindple and cove- 
nant obligations, every individual member of the Church is directly 
charged, as before Grod, with the responsibility of the decision ; and 
must go to God, in prayer and faith, to find the answer which pleases 
HiDL No rubric fetters it ; no decree of Greneral Assembly, or Pres- 
bytery, or Bench of Bishops, or Council, or of any other Church ; 
no judgment of the past ; not even any suggestions of the present, 
can come in to take ofi*, hardly to lighten, this load of direct respon- 
sibility to God, and absolute dependence upon Him, which Congre- 
gationalism, in its very essence, fastens upon every believer. And 
by this training, we hold that this system proves itself specially con- 
genial to Revivals of Religion, by pressing the Church to ask for and 
receive them. 

(5.) But that peculiarity in Congregationalism as a system of 
Church order and labor, which, in contrast with all other systems, 
most clearly gives it an advantage in the matter under consideration, 

18 
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is its intense development of individualism in all its Church memb^- 
ship. It is the only form of Church workiag in which the responsi- 
bility of activity and success, or of sluggishness and failure is thrown 
directly, always, and fully, upon each one of those who are assodated 
under it ; in which the duty and the privilege of every Church act 
as weU as of all individual Christian acts, are lodged with the individ- 
uals who compose the Church. In the monarchic forms of Church 
government, the responsibility and the power are with the hierarchy, 
in whatever guise it appears, and each private member is taught that 
for him obedience is the first duty, so that if things go right, or go 
wrong, no immediate responsibility rests upon him, unless he has 
fiuQed to do something whidi %t has commanded him to do. In other 
words, the hierarchy steps in between the individual Christian and 
his God, adjusting his relations, assuming his responsibility, and 
claiming his submission. In the aristocratic form of Church govern- 
ment the same thing, for substance, is done by the ^ Session," or the 
^ Coundl," who receive members and dismiss them, and discipline 
them, and so, in like manner, step in between the individual and the 
Great Head ; and train all the membership practically to feel that 
the responsibility is with the Church, as a body, or with its judicatories, 
and not upon them, and each of them, as before God bound to give 
answer for all. But Congregationalism rests all upon each. Every 
member of its churches it holds responsible, in his measure, for the 
soundness of its creed, the wisdom and energy of its management, 
the success or £sulure of its endeavors to do good. It trains each one 
to feel that if things go wrong, he cannot reasonably throw off the 
blame upon the shoulders of ^ the Church " as a body, nor upon the 
pastor and officers, nor upon any person or persons other than him- 
self. It teaches each one that there is a responsible sense in which 
he may use Paul's words: ^'Who is weak and I am not weak? 
Who is offended and I bum not ? " It hightens all motives to in- 
dividual activity, not merely by pressing them upon the souls of its 
members with all the force of the Word of God, but by arranging 
all its processes so as to favor their development, and fiirther their 
working. It is always repeating the last command of Christ in the 
ear of each of its faithful ones ; *' Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.'' It stimulates its laity to work in 
Sabbath Schools, and Mission Schools; in tract distribution, and 
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visitmg from house to house, among the poor and the abandoned ; to 
fill their pockets with appeals and their mouths with arguments, that 
they may sow the seed of Divine truth beside all waters, and in aQ 
way-side paths. " Bt all means save some," is the motto which 
it embroiders, from the lips of Paul, upon the pennon waving from 
the lance which it puts into the hand of every one of its private sol- 
diers, as it sends them forth to the battle of the most high Gk>d. We 
do not deny that other forms of Church government do often seek 
to stimulate their membership to these same individual toOs and 
triumphs, but what we claim is that no other system does, or can, 
logically do so. It is only by deserting, and in some cases, by doing 
violence to, its own first principles, that any other system can appeal, 
as ours always and inevitably does, to the individual force of its 
communion. Most others are afr^d to trust the people. A prayer 
meeting, even, that should not be presided over by the *^ proper 
authorities," — likely enough, then, so programmed beforehand as to 
prevent all but persons previously invited frt>m taking part in its 
services — would seriously alarm them. They cannot understand 
how there can be freedom without misrule and misfortune; any 
more than the old subjects of the European despotisms can under- 
stand how we can be safe in this country without bayoneted sentinels 
on every comer. But Congregationalism trusts the people ; educates 
them ; leans upon them and each of them ; trains them to under- 
stand that God has lefi^ the work of reconciling the world to himself 
through the death of his Son — so &r as human agency goes — for 
them to do, and commands them to do it in his name, and for his 
sake, and in personal dependence upon him; teUs them, however 
ignorant and weak they may be, to remember that Grod hath ^ chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, and the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty ; " tells 
them that a Church is not a mysterious galvanic battery of spiritual 
power, but rather a regimental organization, by means of which the 
individual soldiers can best be trained for, and marched into the fight ; 
that pastors are captains under the ^ Great Captain " of salvation, 
whose frmction is rather to lead and guide the masses in their work, 
than to do the work in their stead. 

Thus teaching, we claim that Congregationalism equally fits its 
membership for that individual labor with the impenitent, and that 
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individual faithfulness in prayer and every good work, which the 
Holy Spirit demands as the great requisite of human cooperation in 
its redeeming work in revivals of religion. The great revival of 
1857, was peculiarly marked in this direction. The Congregational 
churches every where fell in at once and entirely with its claims for, 
individual work, while other systems were obliged to desert their 
own peculiarities, and, in a manner, Gongregationalize themselves, 
before they could become largely the channels of its power of spirit- 
ual healing. Daily noon-day prayer meetings, in unconsecrated 
rooms, presided over by Christian laymen, and open to the speech 
even of the young, were strictiy Congregational means of grace ; ^ 
and all remember how vast and vital was their connection with the 
glorious result Nor will it be forgotten that such Congregational 
churches as departed most widely from the democratic freedom of 
their own system, and most assimilated their methods of labor and 
worship to those of the hierarchal systems, shared least in the bless- 
ing that then descended. 

While, then, Congregationalists have never in one single instance 
done full justice to the capabilities of their simple and Scriptural sys- 
tem in the direction now indicated, and while God will bless all who 
truly love him, and sincerely try, at whatever disadvantage, to ad- 
vance the coming of his kingdom ; these considerations urge, that no 
form of polity so invites, or can so readily and naturally cooperate 
with the Holy Spirit in its copious descents of mercy, as that which, 
reproducing here the Apostolic pattern, first planted itself, in this 
hemisphere, on Plymouth Bock. 

A similar especial fitness, as might be antidpated from the fact 
that it worked so well in the Apostolic times, has been developed by 
our system for the foreign missionary field. The Congregational 

1 It Ifl only a fern ytan dnoe so much, and bo bitter, ottjection vas made in the Spisoopaliaii 
Chnrch in this coantry ajisunst prayer meetings (as being of eril tendency and snbTersiTe of 
the principles of " the Church ; " that lay exhortation is unlawful, and extempore prayer 
iohismaUc, &c., &o ,) that Bishop Oriswold was mo^ed to write a psmphlet on the sulgeet, [ff«» 
marks on Social Prayer-Meetings^ by Rt. Rey. A. V. Oriswold. Boston, 1858, pp. 99J ; and the 
"High " portion of that Church remains of the same mind still. 

An eminent and catholic Englishman wrote, not longer ago than 1848, *^the AngUeaa 
churches hare sunk into a low religious state. In a great majority of parisheSy as we have too 
much reason to fear, the Qoepel is not preached, and the people are indUlbrent to religion." «« 
Hon. and Rer. Baptist Noel's Esiay on the Union of Chweh and State, p. 420. 
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churches were the first in this country to move in that 
experience has settled it, that in remote missionary work the system 
of local Church organization, unhampered hy yital connections with 
other, distant, and uncongenial fields and central organizations, is 
the best ' — nay, that something like it, is almost the only one prac- 
ticable.' 

Section 8. CongregatioTudism is better than any other farm of 
government for the Church, because it furnishes a more effective bar- 
rier than any other, against heresy and false doctrine* 

(1.) It fiiYors less than any other the development of doctrinal 
error. The history of the Church teaches that the sources of heresy 
have been mainly four, viz : corrupt tendencies in human nature ; 
paganism ; unchristian philosophy ; and ambition, with other motives 
connected with and growing out of hierarchal infiuence. To the 
first of these, the Congregational churches — if they are true to them- 
selves — are less exposed than any others, because their system, in 
throwing them upon God, and Christ, and the Spirit, more practically 

1 The " American Board of Commimioneni for Foreign Miflsions " was formed bj the General 
Aaaociadon of the Congregational Chnrobes of Mamachusetta, at Bradford. 29 Jnne, 1810. 

* See Report of the Sptcial CommUUe on the Deputation to India. 1856f pp. 48-47. 

* The members of the Oejrlon Mission say, in 1855, ** in regard to the form of organisation 
and the ofllcers most proper for native ehnrehes, ire stand on higher than sectarian ground. 
Oar commission is not to proselyte, bat to preach the Gospel ; and whaterer preferences we 
indlfidoally cherish for speeifle forms of Chnrch government and discipline, however desirable 
or necessary they may be considered in those lands that have been long fkvored with the light 
and influence of the Gospel and its ordinances, we are convinced that the most plain and timple 
organijialion* are, by fitr, the best for the training and discipline of the native converts In this 
field." [Minutes of the Special Meeting of the Ceylon Mission, May, 1866, p. 84.] So the Madura 
Mission say, " Mission churches obviously require the utmost simplicity of structure ; and all 
that they require, and all that is good for tiiem, may be learned from the New Testament. A 

local Church is God's institution No improvement can be made on the simplicity and 

the efficacy of the New Testament plan for propagating the Gospel among the heathen ; what- 
ever may be thought of the application of it to the old Christian communities of Europe and 
America." [Minutes qf the Special Meeting of the Madura Mission^ held at Madura^ Masreh, 
li^, pp. 112, 118.] A Conference of Mlssionariee held at Constantinople in November, 1855, 
said, " when, in 1846, the Armenian Mission was called to propose a basis of Church organisa- 
tion, there were brethren of several diflerent Ecclesinstioal connections engaged in the discus- 
sion and oluurged with the responsibility of this great work ; yet no one sought to have his 
denominational peculiarities transferred to the infant churches of this land. It was agreed, 
without a single dissenting voice, to propose Ibr the adoption of our Armenian brethren, a sim- 
ple. Scriptural organisation, without any reference to the particular constitutions or rules of 
our respective organisations." [Report^ p. 18.] Something a little different and more Presby- 
terian was tried In the Sandwich Islands, but worked badly and had to be modified into some- 
thing much nearer Congregationalism. [ The Hatoaiiem Islands, pp. 807-^14 ] 
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and oontintuJlj than any other, and promoting reylTals and a hig^ 
tone of piety among their members, antidotes those tendencies of 
human nature, and tends to save their piety from losing its savor 
through them. To the second, Congregationalism opposes special re- 
sistance in the &ct that its peculiarities are exactly antipodal to those 
peculiarities of paganism by which it most tends to corrupt the fidth, 
and so make it less in danger from them than if it lay more within 
the i-ange of their probable influence. The three most dangerous 
elements of paganism have proved to be its fondness for gorgeous and 
pompous ceremonials, its multiplicity of objects of worahip, and its 
absolute reliance upon things done {opus operatum) at appointed 
times — rather than motives behind them, and states of mind revealed 
by them — for acceptance. So long as the simplicity of early Congre- 
gationalism remamed, it was able to resist these tendencies, and to 
keep itself pure. But so soon as the churches began to lose their 
original peculiarities, and to take on a hierarchal form, they fell into 
these temptations, and became corrupted by them, until in a little 
time it was not always easy to distinguish between a pagan and a 
'* Christian " assembly and service.^ When, in the days of the Re- 
formation, and after, the spirit of original Congregationalism reas- 
serted itself, its urgency was especially manifest in casting all this 
paganism out of the churches, and recovering them to the old-£Etth- 
ioned simple, and sunply-administered doctrines of grace. And it 
is a fact to-day, that no churches on the earth are so pure from all 
taint of the old leaven of paganism, as the Congregational churches 
of England and America.^ To the third source of false doctrine, 

1 " In theM times [the timeR of eiurly hierarch&l cormption] the religion of the Greeks and 
BomaoB differed rezy little in its external appearance fh>m that of the ChrlstianB. They had 
both a most pompous and splendid ritual, gorgeous robes, miters, tiaras, wax tapecs, crosiins, 
processions, lustrations, images, gold and silver vases ; and many such circumstances of par 
geantry were equally to be seen in the heathen temples, and the Christian churches.*' — Mos- 
heim, FccUs. Hist, i , 808, 894. 

'* The sublime and simple theology of the prImitiTe Christians wss gradually eoRtipted : and 
the monarchy of Heaven, already clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the in- 
traduction of a popular mythology [of saints and martyrs,] which tended to restore the reign 

of polytheism If in the banning of the fifth century TertulUan or Lactaatius, had 

been suddenly raised from the dead, to assist at the festival of some popular saint or martyr, 
they would have gaied with astonishment and indignation on the profkne spectacle which had 

succeeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation The rellgloit 

of Constantine achieved, in less than a century, the final conquest of the Roman Xmpire : but 
tile victors themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts of their vanquished rivals." — Gib- 
bon. Roman Empire, iii., 482. 

I The hierarchal churches need not be specified as redolent of the taint of heathrnilMn st 
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the speculations of an unchristian philosophy, Congregationalism 
opposes the influential £eu^ that she rests the purity of the faith of 
her churches upon the masses who compose their membership, and 
not upon the few cultivated and ambitious — and likely to be erratic 
— who set themselves up as a hierarchy over them. The philoso- 
phy of the subject, and the history of the past combine together to 
give equal and abundant proof that there is no security so absolute, 
under God, for a pure £Edth, as the Christian oonmion sense of the 
great mass of believers enlightened and purified by the constant in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit ; when it is allowed to do its proper work. 
In point of £eu^ it is almost impossible to get a vote for any invasion 
upon the old creed of orthodoxy from a Congregational Church, that 
has remained true to Congregational principles, after never so long 
and labored endeavor on the part of the few of learning and influ- 
ence who desire the change.^ The Unitarian heresy came into New 
England only through the fact that many of the Congregational 
churches had, for years previous, departed from one of their frm- 
damental principles, and received unregenerate members to their 
communion ; so that here and there the body of the Church had thus 
become corrupt, and in that manner the way was prepared for cor- 
ruption in the creed. From all hierarchal corruptions, our churches 
are radically free. Their purity of £Eiith is not endangered by a 
latitudiDarian pastor forced upon them whether they will or no ; nor 
by a creed modified without their consent, by ^ the Church ;" nor by 
the ambition of a few leaders of some new movement for power, 
which can be most craftily accomplished by a new rendering of the 
old dogma ; nor by the calmer and more natural corruption of a great 
corporation settled upon its lees, conservative of all its past peculiar- 
ities however unsuited to the genius of the present, and nothing if 

erery pon. The PtMbyterlan ChoTches ttlll retain in their lemi-hierarohal gOTemment the 
impraw of that graiping tot power on the part of the few, and that distnut and contempt of 
" the people," wUoh oharaeteriaed the old peganlem. 

1 " Laymen, when oar polity liat its normal influence upon them, ara not M eadly pushed 
into Bldelong maaenrae. They must perceiTe eome broad tangible good to be gained, or they 
will not rally around a turbulent dogmatist. If a &1m doctrine, or a olannlsh scheme begin 
to fltfdnate the otnnmunity, erery distinct Church Is a new obstacle, and in the Church itself, 
erery distinct member is a new impediment to the proposal, unless the proposal have some 
palpable and sterling merit Hence, it is notorious, that when iUse doctrine lias inundated 
the Church, it lias flowed firam the clergy and not trom the people, and when the people hare 
been trusted with power commensurate with their spiritual culture, they hare stimulated their 
pastocs to a maintenance of the simple truth." — Prof. Pack. Fitneu oftk$ Chunky ^c, 38. 
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not consistent The Congregational system offers little field for 
great discoverers of ^ new light " which invariably turns oat to be 
old darkness. They may publish their books, and ring out their ral- 
lying cries long and loud, and gather their little '' schools ** of diad- 
pies, but the great mass of the lay believers will still go ^' to the law 
and the testimony " to test their pretensions, and are very sure in 
the end to reach the prophet's decision — '^ if they speak not aoooid- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in them." New Eng- 
land Congregationalism has been supposed by many, who have taken 
the dictum of interested opponents of her system for truth, without 
investigation, to have been the hot-bed of heresies. But the truth 
is, as all who really know the &cts must concede, that there is no 
harder soil on earth in which to germinate successfully the seeds of a 
religious error, than the membership of her Orthodox Churches. 
It may be said, indeed, that they are conservative almost to a fetult 
And however much they may admire the intellectual ability, and enjoy 
^ the eloquence, and respect the life of the proposers of new theories 
of the Gospel, they are apt to remain essentially unmoved by them.^ 
(2.) Congregationalism ftimishes a much less fisivorable shelter for 
religious error than any other system. Grant that, by some method, 
some unsound view of truth has gained a lodgment in each of the 
main systems of Church government, our assertion is that it is less 
safe under Congregationalism than anywhere else. It is always 
open to review there. Any member of the Church, who is grieved 
by it, has the right of bringing it at once to the test of the prayer- 
ful and labored investigation of his entire co-membership. Nay, if it 
exists in any other Church than his own, he has the right of iodirectly 
procuring the same result, through the principle of the communion 
of churches. So that such a heresy is at once exposed to attack 
from the widest possible range. Moreover, the process of assault is 
so simple, and feasible, that the man whose oonsdenoe is disturbed 
in the matter, has no excuse for not bringing it inunediately to triaL 
There is no certainty of vast trouble, and uncertain expense, and in- 
calculable delay, discouraging him, in the outset, from any such duty. 



1 I mentloa In this eoDneetioD, wlthoat deslga of opproblam toward sn honoiwl brottMr, 
wboMe genenti lUth I mpect u much u I •dmire his pure and fidthful Ufi, the fiwt, that while 
thouaands of copies of the Conflict of AgeM — one of the ablest books of the century — were 
bought, and read, in New England and elsewhere, there are not, probably, three soores of can* 
Terts to its hypothesis in all the Congregational chnrehes of the land. 
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There are no forms of trial to be gone through with, so elaborate 
tJiat nothing short of a life devoted to their study can make entirely 
safe any intermeddling with them.^ If a Church member becomes 
a heretic, the others deal with him and cast him out. If a Pastor 
becomes a heretic, the Church terminates his relation, and that very 
fact warns other churches against him. Each Church being self- 
complete, there is very little danger of any taint — if there be such 

— in one, spreading from one to another. So far as other churches 
are concerned, it affects them only as another is added to the many 
bad examples that already exist around ; to stand for warning be- 
fore them. Whereas, in an affiliated hierarchy, so many steps are 
to be taken, and so many trials had ; there is so much inter-depend- 
ence and so many chances for contagion to spread, that the case 
becomes as much more difficult to manage than it is among us, as 
scarlatina in a crowded school is worse than in an isolated dwelling. 
So that in its antagonist forms of Church government, difficulties 
such as we have hinted hedge the way, and often render the securing 
of a really just result the exception more than the rule — after the 
intervening years of constitutional delay.' 

(3.) Congregationalism has actually proved itself a safer barrier 
against heresy than its competing systems. We have referred to 
the &ct — which no well-informed person wiU be likely to deny 

— that it was only as the hierarchy superseded the primitive Con- 

1 "The practice of law in the Presbyterian Church liaa become so mnoh a science and pro- 
feesion, that long ago reports of oases and precedents b^;an to be published by the General 
AMsmbly, which hare now grown to a large Tolnme <tf cases, precedents, and commentaries 
constantly swelling in its dimensionB with etery new edition, under the title of the Astembly^s 
Digttt. It is manifest that none but a lawyer can now understand the law of the Presbyterian 
Church." Cotton's Thoughts on the Religious Sta'e of the Country j 61. 

i Bishop Eastbum tried, in Tain, for long, to stem the tide of Puseyism which was flowing 
Into Boston through the '* Church of the Adrent," but was at last compelled to succumb, and, 
after years of refusal to yislt the Church and perform confirmation there, to do so, as if in ap- 
pronral of what he himself had charaeteriaed as a " pointed and oflEensiye resemblance to the 
usages of the idolatrous papal communion," as "superstitious puerilities," and In^fularitles 
degrading to the character of the church and perilous to the souls of the people." [See 
Correepondenet between the Rt. Rsc. the Bishop of Massachusetts^ and the Rectors of the Parish 
of the Advent, ^e., 1856, pp. 123 ] And the issue of the Colenso case. In England, Is well 
known. In regard to the burdensome formalitiee which under the English Church it is need- 
All to go through In order to settle the question of heresy, the London 7Vm«i, of 21 Decem- 
ber, 1864, said: — ** Considerations so abstrnse and subtle, even when dlTested of their legal 
guise, are more within the prorinoe of lawyers than clergymen. Unless they were all taken 
Into account by the Bishop of Cape Town and bis two Episcopal assessors, a most serious re- 
fpondbiUty was undertaken without adequate infinmation ; yet to suppoee that they were taken 
into aoooont would be absurd." 
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gregationalism, that those doctrinal oorruptioiis came on which re- 
sulted in the ^* dark ages." ^ It is the avowed principle of the hier- 
archal churches that it belongs to the clergy, and to the clergy alone, 
to settle ^ questions of doctrine, or such as in any way involve deci- 
sions upon doctrine." ^ The American Episcopal Church has been 
declared by Dr. Pusey to have '^ abandoned a bulwark of the fidth," 
in admitting laymen to her counsels.' So that the issue is directly 
joined as between those who trust everything to the membership, 
under Christ, and those who trust nothing to them. And we claim 
that our own system has uniformly favored a purer doctrine than 
that of our opponents. 

The Boman Catholic body has so far departed from the ^ fidth 
once delivered to the saints," toward actual paganism and practical 
idolatry, that it can only by stretch of courtesy be called a Christian 
Church at all. The Church of England was never more than half 
reformed, and to-day undeniably includes within its pale all forms of 
error,* from the lowest rationalism of the Broad Churchmen to the 

1 *< The entire pexrenion of the original Tiew of the Christian Church was itself the origin of 
the whole system of the Roman Catholic religion, — the germ from which sprang the popery 
of the darlc ages." [Dr. Neander. — Introduction to Coleman's ApostoUcaland Primititt C^mk^ 
22.] '* It is remarkable that the lax penitential discipline had its chief support from the end 

of the second century, In the Roman Church Callistus, whom a later age stamped a 

•alnt, because it knew little of him, admitted bigami and trigami to oidinatikm, maintained 

that a bishop could not be deposed, eren though he had committed a mortal sin, In 

short, he considered no sin too great to be loosed by the power of the keys in the Church. And 

tills continued to be the Tiew of his successors Here we peredTB also, how the looser 

practice In regard to penance was connected with the interest of the hierarchy. It &Tored tiie 
power of the priesthood, which claimed Ibr itself the right of abaolntion ; It promoted the 
external spread of the Church, though at the expense of the moral Integrity of her member* 
ship, and facilitated both her subsequent union with the state and her hopeless oonAulott with 
the world." — Schaff's Hut. Ckritt. CSkwvA, 447. 

* See The Couneiis of ike Otwch^ p. 17 

s " It must be said plainly, that the precedent set In the United States is ndicaUy wrong, 
and in fact. Is so Ikr, the adoption of a principle belonging to bodies who r^t the Apostolie 
fUGoeesion, and the whole principle of a deposit of fklth," &o. Ibid. 26. 

* " There is no church in the world that has, In &ct, so great a dlTerslty of opinion in her 
own bosom, as the Church of JEngiand, and not a little of downright infidelity.'' [Colton^ 
Religious State of the Country, 200] " Lord Chatham said. In his time, that the EngUsh 
Churoh had Calyinlstic articles, a Papistical service, and an Arminlan clergy. The saying lias 
become a general opinion, but the designation of the dogmatic sentiments of the clergy, is only 
now in so fkr correct, that the great majority of the clergy agree with the Arminlans in rqeet- 
ing the fkTorlte doctrines of the Reformation age, 'jnsUflcatlon by imputed righteousness,* 
and ' CalTinistic Predestination.' The Ciust, howerer, that the Bstablished Church has not so 
much as the semblance of unity of doctrine and character, is well known to every educated 
Xngllshman, and appears as something quite natural, and as a matter of course." Dolllnger^ 
Tu Church and the Ckurehf.*, 1Q9. *^ The pulpit is as little trusted ibr sincerity, as tltat ap- 
pointed resort of hired advocacy — the bar." Westminster BevieWf liv., 486. 
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straitest Romanism of Dr. Pusej, and John Henry Newman, and 
Father Ignatiiis.^ The Lutheran chnrches on the Continent have 
a strong government, but have become almost entirely corrupt in 
doctrine and practice,' more especially in Sweden and Norway. In 
Switzerland, Calvin's pulpit is occupied by Rationalists,' while in 
Greneva, few care for the great Reformer, and nobody knows where 
his body molders ; but Jean Jacques Rousseau lies in the Pantheon, 
and his bronze statue on the Isle of Poplars is one of the principal 
attractions of that beautiful dty. 

And this reminds us of the general fact that Presbyterianism has 
proved itself in the old world especially powerless as a conservator 
of purity of doctrine. In the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the 
^^ Moderates " — many of whom ranged from Arminianism down to 
bald Deism — were Ipng in the ascendant^ Essentially the same 
has been true of a large part of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.^ 
The Presbyterian Church in England has become, and remains, almost 
wholly Unitarian ; ' while the Congregational churches of Scotland 



1 Nor is the presence of doctrinal error the onl j rotten symptom in the Ohureh of England. 
It is notorious, that manj of her clergy axe men giving no eTidence of piety, not merely, but 
flomettmes of qaeetionable morality. Says a fldthftil witness, " it Is neither truth nor piety that 
gives clergymen their livings. Numbers of them preach a gospel neither more pure nor more 
evaogelieal than was done by Socrates and Plato, and other heathen moralists ; and some of 
the most deserving of th^ brethren, who ought to know, are continually bringing against 
them the most pointed accusations.*' — Ballantyne's Comparison^ ^c.^ 171. 

s In Germany the strongest Inlldeb have been in the Church, and aooredited teachers of its 
fonnulSB. While so totally has Christian discipline been disregarded there, that aooording to 
the declaration of a devout minister of the Lutheran Church persons known to be of abandoned 
character, and the most notorious slaves of lust, are publicly and indiscriminately received to 
the Lord's Supper. — See Liebetrut. Ii»g det Htrm., s. 881. 

• " Protestant to the beck-bone, even to Unitarianism, and very proud of its Protestantism." 
[Eev. E. B. Hale's Ninety Day$^ worth of Europe j 162.] '*■ Conftssions of fidth are abolished, 
and the Church grounds its belief on the Bible, and allows to every one the right of fitee 
inquiry ; among the clergy prevails the most absolute concision with respect to doctrine." — 
Oenf 's " KirkUehe und OhristUche Zustande " in Der Deutsehen Zeitschrijt, i., 248, 263. 

4 ** The tone of their theology was moral, mitigating the strictness of the old Confessions." 
[Smith's Hagenbaehf ii., 480-] ** For the last half century, the leading clergy and laity have de- 
parted from the simplicity that is in Christ, having been spoiled through philosophy and vain 
deceit. The Qeneral Assembly has presented a considerable miyjoiity approving sentiments and 
practices in opposition to which the ancient Covenanters would have laid down their lives. 
Ministers selected by patrons have been placed over many of the chnrches ogainst their con- 
sent, driving most of their pious members into the churches of the Seoeden.">- Marsh's EecUs, 
Hut., 8ia 

• See Alexander's Hut. Pres. Ckureh in Ireland, pp. 801-842. 

• *■*■ During the lifti and popularity of Dr. Priestly, who abhorred a middle course, (he Presby- 
terians generally renounced their ancient discipline. From Arianism they liave descended to 
Socinianism, and now choose to be known as Unitarians." [Marsh, 860.] '* The old Presbyterian 
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and England,* have been models of iinity and parity in their Eyaa- 
gelical belief.' 

Looking at our own conntry, we find the same causes producing 
the same results ; though not always in a manner so obvious, and 
even striking. It has been the fashion among the opponents of our 
system to denounce it as responsible for the '^ great Unitarian apos- 
tacy ** in New England.' But the fisUJier of Unitarianism in this 

ocMDmimity, onoe the most powerftil and influenttal among non-Epiaoopal oonDeetioiu, has, Sn 
the oonne of the ket century fidlen completely into decay in England. The eaoee of thl« is to 
be fonnd chiefly in the change of doctrine. The meet dlstlngnished Theologians of the party — 
Biehard Baxter and Daniel Williams — had demonstrated so clearly and eonTinelngly the con- 
tradictions in the CalTinistie docMne of Jnstlflcation, and its ineritable moral oonseqnenocs, 
that moet of the oongrqpitions renounced this doctrine, and became, according to the custom- 
aiy mode of expression, Arminlan." [Dollinger^s The Church and tht ChurchM^ 178.] " Seorsa 
of Presbyterian congregations admitted heretical assistants to their orthodox pastors, and 
heretical successors too In most of their principal congregations it became the order of the 

day Arlanism was the grare of the Presbyterian congregations." — Bogne & Bennetts 

History of the Dissenters, 11., 808, 818. 

1 An Aberdeen Presbyterian writing to the Presbyterian Banner, bears the following testi- 
mony to the relative purity and soundness of Congregationalism and Presbyterianism in Soot- 
land, — ** Scottish CongregcUkmalitmy in connection with the resurrection of the old Gospel 
which Knox had preached, was for years a light in a dark land. It supplemented what was 
wanting elsewhere. More than this, while many did not Join it, and were Presbyterians still. 
Its Sabbath cTening serrioes were largely attended by them, and there they found refteshment, 
consolation, and blessing to their souls. Many of the parish [Presbyterian] ministers were then 
ungodly men, without unction or earnestness, and Congregationalism, setting up its small 
meeting-places in the different parishes, led many formalists to the Sayloar's feet, and was a 
IlTing witness within the region of a holy and unselfish Christianity. Bren now, althou^ 
there are not more than one hundred Congregational churches in Scotland, and except two at 
Edinburgh, one or two at Glasgow, and a considerable body in Dundee, they are comparatlTelj 
weak as to numbers ; yet they present noble specimens of healthy piety, and of asat in cTviy 
good work. The name of Wardlaw is still fragrant, and others there are who, having sat at iiia 
feet as students, perpetuate his spirit, and his meesage, and his influence. I have been provi- 
dentially brought into contact, this week, with Congregationalists, both ministers and people, 
and, as a Presbyterian, I give you my honest impressions, and pay to than such a tribute, 
which truth and love demand." 

> " It is doubtfU whether a single strictly Congregational Church passed over into heresy." 
{MS. Letter from Joshua Wilson, Esq., Tunbridge Wells, Eng.] " Instead of the dlTersity of sen- 
timents which prevailed among the Presbyterians, the religious principles of the Non -Conformists 
were maintained by the Independents, in all their purity : it may be questioned whether aa 
Arian, or even an Arminian, was to be found in the whole body. There was no denominati<m 
in England which could boast of so much unanimity as to doctrine." — Bogne & Bennett, ii 818. 

s " Congregationalism Is constantly charged with the Unitarian defection in HLnsaehusetts. 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and even the advocates of that singular mixture of eocleaisstieal 
ideas which in Conneotiout is called * ConsodationiBm,' all cry out in chorus -^ * Look at the 
firuits of Congregationalism in Massachusetts ! ' This is like charging upon Bowditeh's Navi- 
gator, the wreck of ajdiip set out of her course by an unknown tideway or a deep oceau'Current. 
The current opinion, among those who know little or nothing of the fkets, that the Congtega- 
tionalism of Massachusetts is responsible for the Unitarian defection, is of a piece with the idea 
which prevails through the benighted SouUi, that Democracy is responsible for a slimy brood 
of infidelities and heresies and immoral philosophies, from * socialism ' to * free love,* with which 
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oountiy, was the rector of the first .Episcopaltan Church that was 
ever founded in New England, who, in 1785, succeeded in trans- 
forming his Church into the first Unitarian Church in America;^ 
while that Church which, in 1803, ordained Dr. Channing — the 
great heresiarch of his day — as its pastor, was the first Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian Church ever founded in the State.' It is true, that of 

its tropical imaginfttloii hu peopled our Yankee land. It ia well to remember that people maj 
be neigbboTB who are not relatiomi, and that contiguity ia not neoeuarily causation." — ReT. 
J. P. GnUirer. Independent, March, 1866^ 

1 " This important change ia to be attributed mainly to the Judleioas and learned expositiona 
DtiSx. Treeman, who preached a lerleii of doctrinal sermons to his people, and by the aid and 
inflnenoe of the word of God, mored them to respond to his sentiments. The firU Episcopal 
Church in New EngUmdy became the Jirst Unitarian Chvreh in America, and our venerated 
senior minister, though not absolutely the first who held or even arowed Unitarian opinions, 
s^ on many accounts deserres to be considered as Uu father of Unitarian ChriUianity in this 
eounirjf," [Greenwood's History of KingU Chapel, in Boston, p. 189.] There appears to have 
been, at this time, a decided Unitarian tendency in many of the Episcopalian churches of this 
country. A convention fbr three New England States met in Boston, in September, 1786, which 
resolved that the Athanasian and Nicene creeds, and one article of the Apostle^s creed ought to 
be omitted ; that several amendments should be made in the liturgy, and that the Offices of 
baptism, matrimony, visitation of the sick, and burial of the dead, should be altered. A con- 
vention assembled at Philadelphia, in October, 1786, resolved to reduce the 89 articles to 21 
The feeling then prevalent expressed itself in a pamphlet published the Ibllowing year, which 
said, '* There are many parts of the Liturgy, 89 Articles, kc, which were by the bigotry of the 
age, conformed to Papistical and Cidvlnistical errors, and other doubtftil systems, which are 
not well understood. They have occasioned many well disposed Christians to dissent from the 
Church of England ; and they are esteemed great ol>stacles to its increase." — [Remaria on the 
proceedings of the Episcopal Cunrentions, ^c, by a Layman. Boeton : J. Hall. 1786.] But all 
this was corrected, as the regulating influence of the mother Church of England was brought to 
bear upon the Colony, and it became understood that it was a much better plan to ignore all 
Inconvenient clauses In the Articles, or the Liturgy, or the Ofllces, than to change them, and so, 
with the exception nt King's Chapel, which had been hasty in Its honesty, the Episcopalian 
body here relapsed into quietude under its accredited forms, with the single exception of the 
Athanasian creed, which It omitted In deference especially to Connecticut, where, it was said, 
the insisting on it " would haaard the reception " of the prayer-book. [Hook's Church Diction- 
ary, 89. J This reference to Connecticut, finds explanation in the fiMt mentioned by Dr. McEwen 
[Contributions to the Eed. Hist, of Connecticut, 274,] that " that class of the population which 
In Massachusetts became Unitarians, have in our commonwealth [Connecticut] choeen to be 
Episcopalians." And Anderson says that great numbers of the people of Connecticnt ** thank- 
fhlly repaired " to the Episcopal Church " as the ark which could alone carry them in safety 
over the raging floods " of the great revival of Whitfield's tbnB.—Hist. Colonial Church, ill., 
809. 

s The Scotch-Irish founded a Presbyterian Church In *' Long Lane," Boston, soon after 1727, 
under Bev. John Moorhead. Rev. David Annan succeeded him, alter w4iom were Rev. Jeremy 
Belknap, D. D., and Rev. John S. Popkin, D. D., whose successor Dr. Channing became, in 1808. 
The Church now worship, under the pastorate of Dr. Gannett, in Arlington street. The Rev. 
Alexander Bbdkle organiied a Presbyterian Church in this city, in 1846. which he assumed to 
be this original Church, and entitled to the property of the " Federal Street Parish," and sued 
for the same before the Supreme Court in 1849. 6 March, 1865, Chief Justice Shaw decided 
adversely to the claim. Mr. Blidkie, with characteristic pertinacity, appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whence, in 1802, he was dismissed <' for the want of Jurisdiction." 
^ See Judge Davit's Memoir qf the Federal Street Church and &ciety, 88-86, and Boston Record- 
er, 2 April, 1868. 
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the three hundred and sixty-one Congregational churches in Masaa- 
chnsettSy in 1810,^ ninetj-siz — or a little more than one in four — ^ 
passed over to Unitarianism. But the Sodnian tendency came to 
them from the mother-country of *' strong " Church government, and 
they hAd first exposed themselves to its contagion by departing from 
fundamental Congregationalism in imitation of the " strong " govern- 
ments, iQ admitting those who were not believers to their commu- 
nion ; while their system, as such, showed its vitality and self-purga- 
tive power by very soon sloughing off these new converts to a lax 
jfaith, and rendering itself pure ; — which is more than Presbyterianism 
has done in England, Scotland, or Ireland ; ' more than Episcopacy 
ever did or can do anywhere." It may, indeed, well be doubted 
whether any other form of Church government in Massachusetts, at 
that time, would have saved the State from being delivered over bound 
hand and foot to Socinianism. It was the fact that Grod's £Edthful 
ones in the local churches had power there, and were not, in a man- 
ner, compelled to follow their eminent leaders, which stayed the de- 
fection.^ '^ The gracefulness of Buckminster, the amenity of Green- 

1 The Presbyterian Chnrch in Petorboroaghj N. H., ha'dng got rid of two minbten — the 
first «fl a floepdc and profligate, and the aecond for Immorality — were now preparing to ibllow 
the third Into Unitarianism. [Lawrence's New Hampshire Churches^ 240 ] A portion of tb» 
First Presbyterian Chnrch in New Tork City, In 1764, ohjeeted to Dr. Bellamy's becoming tbdr 
pastor, because he did not " preach so fkee and generous a Gospel " as they had been used to, 
and as was agreeable to them. — Bellamy, Memoir^ xfii. 

i Of the two hundred and twenty-nine Unitarian chapels which existed in England in tha 
year 1851, one hundred and seventy had been originally Presbyterian. — Mann's CtntuM qf 
Religious Worships pp. I-IxrlU. 

* '* The Church [of England] has no fixed doctrine ; its formulas contradict each other ; and 
what one part of its servants teach Is n^ted by the other as a soul-destroying error.'* pol- 
llnger's Tlu Qiureh and the OtureheSy p. 72.] Its " Artilclee " eune no defence against any kind 
of teaching which its rectors may be pleased to use. " There is nothing," says the London 
Times^ " to prevent any one from going into the market, and buying a living for any silly, 
fanatical, extravagant, or incapable booby of a son, and installing him forthwith as the spiritual 
mediator between the Almighty and one or two thousand of his creatures.'* [See WeeUf Reg^ 
isteTy 11 May, 1861]. To understand the utter helplessness of the American Episcopal Churdi 
to the work of any self-purification fh>m the gravest doctrinal errors, it will be quite suBlcienk 
to read the fitcts in regard to the " Smith and Anthon " controversy, in New Tork city in 1848 ; 
where it was distinctly avowed that the issue was " between the Church and Romanism," and 
where ^* Bomanism " triumphed. — See 3^ True Issue for thA True Ckurtkman, ^c, f^c. Now 
Tork, 1848. 

4 " UnitaiianIsm has not flourished so vigorously in this Puritan Commonwealth as Deism 
has flourished under a more concentrated Church government ; not- so extensively as — in the 
opinion of wise observers — it would have prevailed under any other than our fkee polity ; ftr 
if the churches of Massachusetts had been amalgamated into one State eonfcdeiatioa, it is sup- 
posed that nearly all of them would have gone, where the few dominant spirits had led tha 
way. and the Congregationalism of that venerable commonwealth would probably have been — 
what the Presbyterianism of England now li— penetrated with SodnlaoJam." -* Pzot PMkt*li 
Fitness of the Churchy ^c, 89. 

A 
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wood, the sober seiiBe of Ware, the wit of Kirkland, the genius of 
Channing, the strength of Theophilus Parsons — himself a host -— 
the £Eune of the University, the princely fortunes of the metropolis, 
would have carried the churches headlong, unless every Church had 
been trained to stand on its own foothold, and feel its responsibility 
to God rather than to the dignitaries of the State. The life of the 
churches in Massachusetts, after the irruption of Unitariamsm, when 
contrasted with the death-like torpor of the Prussian churches after 
the irruption of Rationalism, affords an indisputable argument for 
the policy which trusts the conservation of the truth to a free people. 
It is a noteworthy fact, that those churches of New England, whose 
Congregationalism was the most unshackled, remained the firmest 
against the Unitarian onset While ecclesiastics who had a centralized 
government, were oscillating or yielding, the Baptists,^ who stretched 
Congregationalism into Independency, stood erect in the faith." ^ 

It is, moreover true, that the Congregational way has proved 
itself especially efficient in dealing with individual cases of defection. 
Its churches are enabled to let heresy alone — which is a great 
blessing. If a pastor becomes tainted in doctrine, he is either sus- 
tained or condemned, as a matter of course, by the majority of his 
Church. If the former, the minority protest ; if the latter, the ma- 
jority proceed ; and the question comes to a Council, who throw the 
moral weight of their opinion upon the side of truth. If the majority 
of the Church sustain the heresiarch, surrounding churches withdraw 
from him and them, as by instinct, and the spread of contagion is 
checked. If the majority of his Church renounce him, he is thrown 
off, and is no longer a Congregational minister in good and regular 
standing, so that, in that way, the contagion is arrested. Possibly one 
or two more councils may be called ; but beyond that there is no oppor- 
tunity for " persecution,** and the generation of " sympathy," and the 
formation of a party to follow the thing for years on its travels 
through the upper courts.' There can be little doubt, in any rea- 



1 " In geMnl onr chvrehei appear to stand steadfiut In the doettinfes of gnraoe ; and Indeed, 
the Baptist chnTches are almost left alone tn defending them ngatnst Anninians and Unifersa- 
ISsts, as onr brethren of other denominations, who are sonndi appear mnch disconraged.*'— 
Letter of Pras. Manning to Dr. John Rippon, 8 Ang. 1784. GaUd*8 Lt/«, TSnus, ^., of Man- 
niftg^ p. SS8. 

i Prof. Parkas Fitness ofths CKwth^ ^e., 89, 40. 

> The benefit of this "letting alone " process is dearty seen in the recent case of the Ber. L. 
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Bonable mind, that the FresbTterian standards honestly do justify 
the daim of the old school branch of the Presbyterian Church, that 
their new school brethren are '* lax " and ^ heretical ; " bnt the efforts 
of the constitutional party to maintain those standards and to try 
and condemn prominent doctrinal offenders against them, and so 
purify their Church, have nearly always signally fetiled ; ^ and in the 



A. Sawyer, th« new truulator <^ the Bible ; who seema to have gone over to the extreme XBoki 
of RatioDaUsm, bat who, not being enabled to make any tam about it, except in a eiyll Ibrm 
by libel suite againet thoee who hare called him an Infidel, hat oanied nobody with him, and 
nlapeed into inaigniflcanoe. If we had been compelled to make a Coleneo case of it ; the end 
would not be by and by. 

1 A ftdr illustiation of the spirit, wearisomenees, and InefliBctiTeoflBs of the Preabyterian way 
of dealing with heresy may be found in its process in the case of Re?. Albert Barnes, tor hold- 
ing and teaching " New School " errors. In 1880, Mr. Barnes was called Arom Horristown to 
Philadelphia, by Tote of 64 to 1 in the First Presbyterian Church in that City. The Pzesbyteiy 
of Philadelphia, after four days of discussion — by Tote of 21 to 2 — gaTe the Church leare to 
present the call. Mr. Barnes, on 22 June, after protracted debate, was recdved to the Presby- 
tery, by Tote of 80 to 16. Charges were then preeented there against him with a Tiew to prevent 
his installation ; which the Presbytery decided out of order, 82 to 17. The minority appealed 
to Synod, which sustained the complaint, 80 to 8, and eojoined the Presbytery to hear and de- 
cide the complaint. Presbytery met 80 Norember, and adjourned to hear ol^jectlons. Great 
oonftision followed, and the whole matter was appealed to the Assembly. That body appears to 
have been slightly *' packed" — at any rate Dr. Green so complained — and it reoogniwd the 
" conscientious seal " of Mr. Barneses opponents, but recommended a diiiiiion of the Preabytexy 
'* in such a way as to promote the peace of its minlsten and churches," i. e., to get round the 
difficulty by throwing Mr. Barnes and his friends into one Presbytery, and his opponents into 
another. The Synod, however, revised to coSperate in this neat arrangement, and the Presby- 
tery remained undlTided. Whereupon Mr. Barnes's friends complained to the Assembly of 1882, 
which " passed over the contumacy of the Synod as lightly as possible," but ordered the divi- 
sion. The Synod checkmated the Assembly, however, by dividing, but not in the way pro* 
posed — which made a bad matter worse. The next Assembly (1888) heard from all parties by 
complaint and appeal. It referred the whole matter to a Committee who, after moet patient 
incubation, nscommended a withdrawal of the complaints, and a general smoothing over of the 
whole business, fbr which " amicable adjustment " God was publicly thanked. The inveterate 
Synod, however, proceeded to " re-arrange " the Presbyteries so as still to harass Mr. Bamee. 
Of ooorae appeal was made to the Assembly of 1S84, which declared the action of the Synod 
void, but " as a peace measure " did not disturb its result ; a course against which 88 members 
of Assembly protested. The Assembly ftirther made a new Synod, in which the troubled Pres- 
bytery could be at peace. The next Assembly — packed again, the other way — (1885) dissolved 
the new Synod, and carried Mr. Barnes back to the Jurisdiction of his own enemies — he, mean- 
while having been tried before his own Presbytery and acquitted. Dr. Jnnkin appealed from 
this decision to the Synod (now once mors all right for him — by the late reconstmctfve act). 
But the past records of the Presbytery, covering the date of this trial, were sut^Ject only to the 
revision of the Synod then existing, bnt now dissolved, and not to the Synod now having jnzis- 
diction ; and the Presbytery reftised to fdmish them to the Synod. The Synod was not to be 
BO blnfEsd off, but censured the Presbytery, and attempted to try Dr. Junkin's appeal ; but Mr. 
Barnes refused to appear. The Synod suspended him from the ministry, on the ground of hold- 
ing fundamental errors, by a vote of 116 to 81, and proceeded to extirpate the offensive Presby- 
tery by requiring its members to seek admission to other Presbyteries in six months, or be 
declared ipso facto cut off flrom the Presbyterian oommnnion. Whereupon Mr. Barnes demitted 
his ministry and appealed to the next Assembly, and the Presbytery appealed also. That As- 
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efforts now making to procure a reunion of the long separated portions 
of that Church, the permanent dilution of the high orthodoxy of 
those standards is imminently threatened, while the machinery by 
which heresy is sought to be purged excites the criticism of many of 
the best friends of the system in which it has its place.^ 

Section 9. drngregaHonaUsm %s better than any other form of 
Church poUiy, because it has a kindlier bearing than any other^ to- 
ward a republican form of civil government. 

We believe such a form of government is the best ; and, with the 
gradual advance of general intelligence, will be seen to be the best, 
for dU men. But whether this be so or not, it is our form of Gov- 
ernment, and our national prosperity and happiness are so bound up 



ibly (1888) ~ aeeoMd of being packed once more, on the *' new aide,"— spent a week on the 
eaee, and by 184 to 96, nuteined Mr. Barnes's appeal, and by 146 to 78, restored him to the 
nlnistry. Farther action followed, inoludli^ a protest signed by 101 members ; bat Mr. Bamef 
resumed his ministry, and has gone on to the present time, preaeliing and printing things not 
aecording to the strict standard of the Presbyterian fldth ; denyli^ our responsibility for Ad- 
am's sin, and our inability to obey God, and teaching, generally, " New School " riews. So that, 
after six years of turmoil In the attempt to oast him out, the Church by its courts only suc- 
ceeded in fthstenlng him, and his (by iU creed) erroneous riews, the more firmly upon itself, and 
in exciting toward him and them more widely the notice and sympathy of the Chiistfan world. 
[See OiUetVs Ifisl. iV«s6yt«nVmMm, U: 460-480; Stansbuiy's Report of Uu 3Vta/ of Mev. ± 
Barnes. New York : 1S86. 12mo. pp. 416 ; Barnes's Defenct^ and other Doewnentt. New York : 
1888. 12mo. pp. 266 ; Tke/aeU in the ea$e of the Rett, A, Bamety fe. Philadelphia: 1886. pp. 
SO, ^., &c. AjuenMy^s Digtst^ Id. 1868, pp. 661 -706 ; Addrtet of Firet Pres. Ckarch in PftJI- 
mdelphia to the Preehyterian Qtmehes of the United SttUes^ pp. 11.] Similar facts occurred in 
the case of Dr. Buflleld. and Dr. Beecher. In regard to '* pecking " Church Courts, some queer 
derelopments might be made. Dr. Beecher states that on his trial, " the Old School had raked 
and scraped all the old dead churches where they could gat an Elder, and thought they might 
carry the day ; it k)oked squally." [Aut<Aiograpkif^ U : 857.] — See for ftirther foots on this gen- 
ecal subject, Beecher^ t fForkt^ toI. ill : 82-418 ; Tried of Lyman Beeeher on the charge of Mer- 
sey. New York : 1886. 4to. pp. 88 ; Trial of Rev. Alex. BuUtons. New York: 1881. 8Ta pp. 46 ; 
Official documents of Presbytery of Albany in THals of John Chester^ Mack nidber, and Hooper 
Oimuning. Schenectady : 1818. 8to. pp. 256 ; Narrative of Proceedings of the Judicatories rela- 
tive to Rev. D. Graham. Pittsburgh : 1811. 8to. pp. 200; Trial of N. S. S. Beman^ before the 
Troy PreAytery. Troy : 1827. 8vo. pp. 47 ; The several Truds of Rev. D. Barclay hefore the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick^ ^c. Elisabethtown : 1814. 12mo. pp. 406. 

1 *« Upon any fUr calculation of probabilitiss, how likely is it that a promiscuous assembly 
[Qeoeral Assembly] at Indianapolis will dedde a question aright for the whole Church ? I hare 
long looked in vain for any Scripture or rational foundation for supreme * courts ' baring hall 
a continent for their scope." [Dr. J. W. Alexander's Forty Ysars^ Familiar Letters^ ii : 288.] 
The same excellent man was at one time so pressed with his conrlctlon of the erils of the great 
Church Courts that he said, " I see but one plan — Reduce the Church to its constituent Pro 
byteries. Theee are all that ars essential to the notion of a Presbyterian Church." — [ibid, I : 
261. See, in this connection, The Constitiaion of Courts of Appeal in the Presbyterian Churchy 
by a Pastor. 8ro. pp. 16.] 

19 
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with it, as to make it of no small oonseqaenoe that the prevaleiit re- 
ligious £uth should work kindly with it, and promote it. 

Congregationalism was, historically, the mother of our civil liher- 
ties. It was so first at Plymouth, and in the Massachusetts Colony.^ 
It was so, later; 1n~the days of the Revolution.^ And it would seem 



' 1 Bancroft nyt, speaking of the compact executed 11 NoTember, 1620, " ThLi instrument < 
signed by the whole body of men, forty -one in number, who, with their fkmliies, constituted 
the one hundred and one, the whole colony, * the proper democzacy,' that arrlTed in New Enff- 
land. This was the birth of popular constitutional liberty In the cabin of the May- 
flower humanity renewed its rights, and instituted goTemment on the bitsis of * equal laws * fbr 
^ the general goremment.^ "—[History United States^ i : 810.J So he adds, "For more tiian 
eighteen years, * the whole body of the male inhabitants ' constituted the legislature ; the Stale 
was gOTerued like our towns," —he might hare added, * like the churches whose prlndplea, «<• 
pounded by John Robinson, had led to the adoption of this method of cItU goremment' — "as 
a strict democracy." — History United States^ i : 822. 

The historical truth on this subject has been Tery happily stated by a late able writerj who 
says, " There is a connection between the Church Polity of the Pilgrim Fathers and tlie cItII 
polity which they adopted, and also between their civil polity and that which the nation subs^ 
quently accepted, which has not been sufflciently traced and pondered. The purely demoexatio 
form of €k>Temment in the Church at Leyden, already entrenched in the warm aflections of the 
Pilgrims, led to the adoption of a correeponding form of cItII goyemment on board the Kay- 
flower for the Colony at Plymouth. It has been said, and it is true, that it was a Gongxvga- 
tional Church meeting that flr«t suggested the idea of a New England town-meeting : and a 
New England town-meeting embodies all the germinal principles of our State and national gov- 
ernment." — [Wellman's Ckvrch Polity of the Pilgrims, pp. 68, 69.] It was the opinion of Mr. 
Pitt, that if the Church of England had been efficiently established in Uie North American Col- 
onies, they would nerer have reftwed allegiance to the British crown. — Park's Address before 
American Cong. Union^ Jan. 1864, p. 18. 

One of the bitterest of all the bitter enemies of the Pilgrims has been compelled to concede, 
" our country, reaching fh>m sea to sea, received its first impulse in the homely meeting-housei 
of Puritanism. Each little band of Pilgrims under its chosen shepherd, was a fkee and ind^ 
pendent State. There was assembled the fdturs caucus-loving nation. There preached the 
ftiture patriot, and there listened the war-worn army of liberty. In a century, behold the meet- 
ing-house has swelled into the capitol, and the Church memlters have become citisens of a stu- 
pendous empire." — [Ollver^s Puritan Oommonweaith^ 488.J So De TocqueviUe says our fcthera 
*' brought with them to the New World a form of Christianity, which I cannot better describe 
than by styling it a democratio and repubUoan nligion. This conteibnted powearftiUy to the 
estabUshment of a republic and a democracy in public affidrs." — [Democracy in America (Bow- 
en^s Ed.) 1 : S84.] And John Adams always named the Congregational churches of New Eng- 
and as chief among the causes of thefar dvil progress.— [ Works^ iii : 400 ; v : 4d5.] David Hale 
said, " if Congregationalism does not unavddably lead to the establishment of a demoersfcy, 
it certainly Ibvors that form of government." — Life and Writings^ 276. 

s " The late Dr. Flshback, of Lexington, Ky., a few years since, made the following statement, 
which he received from the late Rev. Andrew Tribble, who died at the age of about 96 years. 
Mr. Tribble was pastor of a small Baptist Church, near Mr. Jefforson^s residence, in the Stats 
of Virginia, right or ten years before the American Reyolution. Mr. Jeflferson attended tha 
meetings of the Church for several months, in succession, and after one of them, adced the 
worthy pastor to go home and dine with him, with which request he complied. 

Mr. Tribble asked Mr. Jeflierson how he was pleased with their Church government ? Mr 
Jefferson replied, that its propriety had struck him with great force, and had greatly interested 
him ; adding that he considered it the only form of pure democracy which then existed In the 
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a natural inference that the same polity which gave us a Republic 
would be most favorable, in all its workings, to the permanent wel- 
&re of the State. 

And if we look into the stractare of the system, we shall see that 
being itself a democracy, training all its members to individual re- 
sponsibility and labor — under the highest and purest pressure of 
motive — its natural tendencies and influences will be as much better 
for a Republic than those of its antagonist systems, as the training of 
a merchant-man is kindlier than that of a cotton-mill to fit sailors for 
a man-of-war. 

It has, indeed, been urged that the Presbyterian system is more 
nearly allied to the American civil government than our own; it 
being claimed that in its graded courts of Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and Greneral Assembly, it resembles our dvil ranks of towns, 
counties, States, and the Federal Union.^ It is well nigh incredible, 
however, how such a remark can be honestly made, by any person in 
the remotest degree in possession of the facts in the case. The fun- 
damental principle of our Republicanism is, that every man is equal 
in the eye of the law, and that every citizen shall contribute his 
share of sagacity, infiuence, power, and force, to the common task of 
governing the nation. So long as it was possible, the republic met 
en masse ;^ and then, as a concession to necessity, a local community 
deputed some one of their number to go and cast their votes and 
utter their voice, coming back continually — through firesh election — 
to receive anew their deputized will. As the States grew to a nation, 
this system of deputed power and responsibility gradually expanded 

world, uid had conduded that it would be th* best plan of gooemnunt for the Amtncan Colo- 
nt'es.*' — Belcher*8 Religious Denominatv/H* in the United States^ 184. 

So John WiM'a fiunoaa FindicatuM of the Government of the Churches of New England., wu 
twice re-printed a short tfme before the Revolutionary war, and Its list of sabscriben shows 
that it was called for bj a large number of men then prominent in ciTll life. This contains 
[pp. 22-48, Ed. of 1772,] a thorough discussion of forms of goremment, and an earnest plea 
for a democracy in the State, in connection with its consideration of democracy in the Church. 

" I regard the Revolution as the legitimate fruit of Congregationalism The principle 

of the independence of churches or congregations is, in tsct, the republican principle." 

—Dr. Lamson^s Congregationalism^ pp. 16, 17. 

1 " The Presbyterian Church possesses more analogies with our excellent confederated Be* 
public than can be found elsewhere, and mores on with our political govemment pari passu ; 
two ftee federattve republics, one spiritual, the other temporal ; neither infringing on the 
rights, nor curtailing the pririleges of the other." — The Fresbyterian'^s Handbook of the 
Chur^j p. 1*^. 

i Bancroft's History United States^ 1 : 822. 
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and framed and balanced itself into our present town, State, and Fede- 
ral system. Bat it never has been severed from its original stock, and 
to-day every member of every State Legislature and every Senator 
in Congress, gets the sap which keeps him in offidal life from thia 
old root of free, and frequently renewed, delegation from the votes 
of the masses of individual citizens. This is in exact accord of prin- 
ciple with the working of Congregationalism, which indeed deputes 
no legislatures nor senates, because all its republics are local, and 
can meet and do all their work at first hand ; and so it is not com- 
pelled to that concession to necessity which has been referred to. Its 
working, therefore, is identical with that of our government in its 
initial, and purest form, being even more republican than it is possi- 
ble for the huge Bepublic to be. 

The system of Presbyterianism, on the contrary, is in essence a 
purely aristocratic system. When one of its churches is formed, its 
membership do indeed, elect their Elders by ballot ; but subsequently 
whenever the office — which is of life tenure — becomes in any one 
case vacant, the Elders still in office nominate the new incumbent, or 
he is nominated by a committee, appointed half by the Church, half 
by the Session, and the Church confirm.^ Years may thus pass dur- 
ing which the membership of the Church are never appealed to for 
their judgment on any question whatsoever. They have no voice in 
the admission of new members to their own body. They have no 
voice in the discipline of members of their own body. They have no 
voice in regard to any Church concerns. All is done for them by 
the Session, which carries its judgments up to the Presbytery, Synod, 
and Assembly. 

To say that this is like our republicanism is as much as to say that 
it would be no change in our civil system, if, instead of frequent 
town-meetings, in which every voter expresses his preference for his 
representatives in the Legislature, and in Congress ; for Grovemor 
and President, &c. ; and — directly or remotely — in regard to all 
matters of town, county, State, and National concerns (e. g., like 
the Slavery amendment to the National Constitution,) &c. ; the 
'' Selectmen " of our towns, and the Mayors and Aldermen of our 
cities should — once chosen — hold for life, and take into their own 
hands the election of all superior officials, and run the nation ; the 

1 Handbook of the Chtreh, 84, U8. 
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people merely doing the drudgery and paying the bills ! Possibly 
some man may be so astute as to suppose that a proposition to make 
such a little change as this, would meet with no opposition in this 
land as a radically anti-republican measure ; if so, let him with all 
his might assert the ^ more anaio^es " which Presbyterianism has 
than Congregationalism, to ^ our excellent confederated Republic I"^ 
As to the hierarchal forms of Church government, they can, of 
a>urse, make no pretense to any sympathy, as such, with our civic 
system. They — as such — would prefer a regulated monarch]^ ; 
and should the question ever be left to them for settlement, they 
would doubtless make such preference manifest 

Section 10. FinaUy, we urge that Congregationalism haspreetni" 
nence over other Church polities, in the fctct that its obvious advan' 
tages are organic and peculiar to itself, while what may seem to he its 
discukHzntages, in contrast with opposing systems, are merely incidental 
to the imperfections with which it has been worked, and will be re- 
moved by a more faithjkd application of its principles. 

We have claimed, as its inherent advantages over other systems, 
its superior practicability, simplicity, and spirituality ; its remarkable 
development of general intelligence, and the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility ; its readier conservation of a just and fedthM disci- 
pline ; its influence in making its ministry studious, devout, independ- 
ent, useful, permanent ; its easier adaptation to the works of pious 
benevolence ; its safeguards against heresy ; and its peculiar fitness 
to American society, in its kindlier bearing toward our form of civil 
government AU these advantages are structural, and not acci- 
dental ; growing naturally out of the peculiarities of the system, and 
therefore to be found, except as exotic, in none of its opposites. 

On the other hand, those features in which other systems some- 
times seem to excel us, put us at a disadvantage, in the comparison, 
only because of our own unfaithfulness to the capabilities of our sys- 
tem. Thus, it is an apparent advantage, which our Methodist breth- 
ren sometimes have over us, that — by means of their compact and 
powerful organization, with its central treasury — they can send a 

1 I have nfemd to Jeflenon*! estimiite of Congnqpttionalism, and to his oonTiction of Iti 
salubrity for a Republic. It is not unfklr, In this connection. *o add a word of his Judgment 
of Presbyterianinnf where, writing to Dr. Cooper, 14 Aug. 1830, he refers to '* the ambitious 
sect of Presbyteilaiis, indeed the Loyalists of oar country."— Wurla, Tii : 70. 
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preacher to a place tliat cannot snstain him, and keep him there imtil 
he can develop strength enough to huild up a permanent Chordi upon 
the spot. But when the sisterhood of Congregational churches he- 
comes fully awake to its missionary responsibilities, and ready to pei^ 
form all its Church Extension duties, its hand will be stietched oat 
toward all such remote places ; and churches will be established 
there, more in sympathy with the genius loci than the despotic Wea- 
leyan system will permit Nothing needs to be added to our system, 
nor anything taken from it, to give it this new efficiency ; we only 
need to live better up to its fraternal capabilities. So, if we mistake 
not, it will be found to be, in every other particular in which any 
oiher system may have us at a temporary disadvantage. The supe- 
rior ^ order ' of the stately hierarchies, so fir as it really is any better 
than our own, is only supplemental, and not antagonist to it, and will 
be superinduced upon ours, as we grow in grace, and in the knowl- 
edge and practice of Godliness. 

It is curious, indeed, to see how the systems that oppose us are 
compelled, when in stress of difficulty, to forsake their own first princi- 
ples and appeal to ours. Thus, it is a first principle with us, that the 
last appeal is to the people. It is a first principle in the English 
Church, on the contrary, that the last appeal is to ^^ the Churdi," 
meaning a hierarchal organism, headed by the Queen, and officered 
by Archbishops, Bishops, &c. But, let some Churchman be censured 
and degraded — as he thinks, unjustly — by the proper tribunal, and 
you will at once see him appealing to ike people, through the press, 
and pleading his cause with them, in the hope of so stirring up a 
popular commotion, as to convince his judges that their own safety 
requires the reversal of his sentence. And, if he succeed well in his 
effort, you will see his judges pleading their cause before the same 
people in defence of what they have done, both parties thus commit- 
ting a solecism to their first principles, coming over to our position, 
practically confessing that the ultimate power and right of judging, 
after all, are with the people ; and seeking to do indirectly by pub- 
lic sentiment, what we do directly by vote. So, in the great Presby« 
terian division, when the exscinding acts of the General Assembly 
of 1837, *cut off, at one blow, ''nearly one-fifth of the entire mem- 
bership of the Church ; " ^ declaring — without trial, or even citation 

1 Giltott'f HUtory Prubyterian Obcrc*, p. 617. 
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— by snap-judgment, a number of Synods and Presbyteries which 
had made themselves obnoxious, for various causes, to the Old 
School majority of that Assembly, to be '^ out of the Ecclesiastical 
connection of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and no 
longer in form or fact, an integral portion of said Church ; " ' that 
Church was compelled to desert its own prindples and appeal to 
ours ; to go before the tribunal of its own private membership for its 
last appeal, and as the result of that appeal, great efforts are now 
making, year by year, to undo all that was then done, and relieve 
the good sense of the world of the absurdity of the one indivisi- 
ble Presbyterian Church of the United States, showing itself in 
the shape of 'Hwo denominations^ each claiming the same title, 
adopting the same standards, and, to a considerable extent, occupying 
the same field, and represented by its General Assembly .'^ ^ 

The Old School Assembly, which insists that the " standards ^ shall 
be especially interpreted as teaching the ^ innate, hereditary, sinful 
corruption of nature ; the sinner's inability to repent and believe 
without the supernatural aid of the spirit, and the sovereignty of 
Grod in election,"' is dependent upon the faith of its constituent Church 
members in the strict construction of those doctrines ; and in that 
moment when the masses of those Church members &vor the milder 
interpretations of the *' New School," the Old School ceases to be, as 
inevitably, as if^ like Congregationalists, they assumed that the power 
is in the hands of Christ's people, under him. 

In the matter of discipline, as well, the hierarchal sects are, in the 
last result, driven to stand on essentially Congregational ground. 
If a Church functionary, or Church Court, deposes or disciplines a 
man, unjustly — in the judgment of the masses of its conmiunion — 
the pressure of public sentiment will be almost certain soon to com- 
pel a reversal of the act. 

We shall doubtless be reminded in this connection of the fact, 
stated by us early in this volume,^ that there are some thirteen or 

1 Oillett'f Hittory Prtibyterian CKiireA, p. 618. 

s iWJ, p. 668. Thia b not tbe wont of the matter, however. There are eight or ten distinet 
Preebyterlan organleme — each of which la '* The Ghnroh " in this oountrj, inTo'lTing. aooord- 
Ing to the Princeton ReweWy (which ought to know,) *' not only the eTils of sectarian jealousy 
and riraliy, but the enormoos waste of men, labor, and money.-' — Princeton Review^ xxx?ii : 
STS. 

• Princeton Rtmew^ zzxrii : 809. « See page 6. 
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fourteen hundred churches in this country which are, in substanoey 
Congregadonallj governed, and which are yet avowedly and ^tally 
heretical in their creed — so &r as they have any; and shall be 
asked to reconcile that &ct with the argument of this chapter. 

Nothing is easier than to do so. While their existence, and what 
measure of thrift they possess, are a oontmued demonstration of the 
needlessness of hierarchal institutions, and a proof that Congrega- 
tionalism, even in its most imperfect and erroneous development, has 
important advantages over all other forms of Church Polity ; it is 
enough to say that by ignoring two of its fundamental principles (that 
the Bible is to be taken in its uttermost exactness of honest literal 
meaning as our guide, and that hopeful piety be an indispensable con- 
dition of Church membership) they have hindered our system from 
working its spiritually purgative work upon them, and made them- 
selves thus exceptional to its beneficent tendencies, without, in any 
degree, impairing the proof that they exist. 



CHAPTER V. 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE BONE ABOUT IT? 

This is the practical question which snms up alL We do not 
propose to go into any answer in foU detail, but merely to throw out 
a few suggestions as the seeds of thought, and, so &r as Grod please, 
of action. 

We have seen that Congregationalism is that democratic form of 
Ecclesiastical order and government, which Christ and the Apostles 
established in the earliest days of the Christian Church, and which 
emerged from the hierarchal eclipse of fourteen hundred years into 
which it was speedily thrown, in immediate connection with the 
blessing of God upon the pious studies, labors, and sufferings of our 
Pilgrim Others. We have seen that it is grounded upon the teach- 
ings of Christ, and the testimony of the Apostles ; that all its essen- 
tial principles are immutably founded upon the rock of Scriptural pre- 
cept, and example, and buttressed on eyery side by the clearest deduc- 
tions of pure reason. We have seen how its system works in general, 
and in detail. And we have seen how and why it is better than any 
other form of Church polity : — in its nearer accordance with the mind 
of Christ ; its superior practicableness of working ; its especial stimula- 
tion of general intelligence ; its eminent furtherance of piety in its mem- 
bership ; its peculiar promotion of that discipline on which purity de- 
pends in the Church ; its extraordinary kindliness toward its min- 
istry, and their work ; its singular adaptation to those revivals, which 
are the life of the Church, and the hope of the world ; its inapproach- 
able dualities for the Gospel treatment of &lse doctrine and heresy ; 
and its unique congeniality with the working of those republican in- 
stitutions, which are indeed its own gift to the world. We have 
further seen how all these considerations are hightened by the fact 
that these advantages of Congregationalism are innate and organic, 
while what sometimes seem to be its disadvantages in contrast with 
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the working of other and hostile systems, are incidental to present 
imperfections in its development, and will disappear of themselyes, 
as it grows to do its perfect work. 

In view of these considerations, and such as these, which will 
crowd upon every reflecting mind having due cognizance of the 
fitcts, it becomes an inquiry of special interest, what duty rests upon 
the believers in this system of polity. 

We suggest : — 

1. Congregationalists should recognize the fiatct that Congrega- 
tionalism is a polity. They have been too apt to esteem it as rather 
the negation of a system. They ought to see that it is an orderly, 
self-consistent, compact, and singularly perfect plan of Christian 
working ; more nearly adapted than any other to the needs of individ- 
ual human nature and the necessities of the advancing intelligenoe of 
the world ; and quite as sharply defined in its qualities, and as im- 
perative in its duties growing out of them, as any polity with which 
it competes among men. Like our form of dvil government, it sits 
looseTy upon loyal shoulders, and seldom forces itself upon the 
thought of the obedient and the fidthful ; but it has as distinct an 
entity as that government itself, and, like that, will not £bj1 to make 
itself felt as a corrective upon the offender. So tar from being no- 
where as a philosophy and a doctrine ; not Rome herself with her 
canons and decretals has a position for her devotees, and a demand 
upon them, any more thoroughly self-consistent, or distinctly defined, 
than Congregationalism has for her disciples. 

2. Congregationalists ought to comprehend the fact not only that 
they have a polity, but that they have that polity which Christ es- 
pecially loves and would promote. His own directions for Church 
life, as we have seen, cannot be applied to any other system without 
violence ; while our simple, unostentatious, and spiritual methods are 
such as most entirely comport with what he was, and what he loved, 
and what he did, and what he desires. It must be that it is a part 
of that ^' travail of his soul," which is the Millenium he shall be sat- 
isfied with seeing, that his cause here should be brought back from 
all fidse and formal and worldly ways, to that simpUdty that is in 
him ; until we all do this in remembrance of him, in that way in 
which he did it, and in which it was done, and caused to be done, by 
those who saw him oflenest, and loved him most, and knew him best, 
and followed him nearest. 
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3. CoBgregatibnalists ought to master their polity in its grand 
general scope, and in all its minutest details. The &ct that it has 
no '^ Book " in which is a written code ; that it has no authoritatiye 
exposition of what the Bible teaches, and the churdies should prac- 
tice ; makes this duty of especial importance. The two fod of our 
ellipse are, on the one side, the independence of the local Church, 
and on the other, the mutual friendship and helpftd co-working of all 
local churches. Around and from these two centres, the circum- 
ference of duty is drawn, and it is for each man's conscience, en- 
lightened by the word of God and by prayer, to sweep that including 
line for himself, and decide what things fall of necessity within it, 
and what things lie inexorably outside of it The fact that others 
have gone over the ground before, and have left more or less record 
of their solution of the question at issue, may help him — must help 
him — but cannot supersede his duty of working out the problem 
for himself. Common sense, guided by a devout spirit, can hardly 
fiiil to lead the honest inquirer into essential truth in all his 4oduo- 
tions from the first principles of our system ; while the drcumstance 
that a great diversity sometimes exists in Congregational practices 
of minor import, is much more an illustration of the historical £ftct 
that we have heedlessly borrowed our usages from surrounding pol- 
ities in some points incongruous with our own, than an argument 
against the safety of the deductions of individual research. 

It is a disgrace to our denomination, that, in so many instances, its 
members are so helplessly ignorant of its plainest requisitions. But 
the disgrace attaches to the weak concessions of the past to the in- 
fiuences of Presbyterianism, and the so great commingling of the 
two polities in the broad field of the West, rather than to the system 
itself; as if its natural tendency were to make its disciples unaware 
what manner of spirit they are of. They owe it to themselves to 
know. They owe it to their Master, and to the world for whom he 
died, to know, and to know assuredly. 

4. CongregationaUsts ought to appreciate the &ct that no other 
polity can be so helpful as their own to this land in its immense, and 
now immensely augmenting need. The days when American Con- 
gregationalism was impudently assumed by those who did not desire 
it at the West, and weakly conceded by those who did not under- 
stand it at the East, to be constitutionally ineffective, irrelevant, and 
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exotic beyond Byram river, have passed a long way into histoiy. 
Fourteen hundred and forty-six — more than half — of her 2,863 
churches; 1,149 of her 2,719 ministers; and 89,020 of her 268,015 
Church members, are now catalogued in '' the regions beyond." 
Congregational churches have demonstrated to a not overwilling 
world, that they can live and thrive anywhere and everywhere, where 
Christ has redeemed people whom he desires should be banded to- 
gether to serve him, and where it is his purpose to have his kingdom 
come. The purity of the republicanism of our system, and the 
stunulus which it affords to popular education, make it directly sub- 
servient to the cause of sound civil government in this nation, as no 
other system can be ; while, at the present time, when all the forms of 
hierarchy are hampered by their unyielding organism, or by something 
in their past record, which stands in the way of their meeting the new 
demands of the opening free South for Christian aid, guidance, and re- 
construction, it offers itself, as, on the one hand, actually fitted by all 
its peculiarities, and on the other hand, passively prepared by all that 
it is not, and has not been, and done, as no other can be for the great 
and glorious work. Its professors ought to enlarge their minds to 
the ftdlest comprehension of all that the Lord is now making possible 
for them to do, that they may justify the Master's hope for them by 
fulfilling that Master's purpose of blessing for the world through 
them. 

5. CongregationaUsts ought to feel that their polity is preemi- 
nently the polity of revivals, and so the best hope of the kingdom of 
God on earth ; and feeling this they ought to work it in that aim, 
and to that end. The watchword of glorious old Lyman Beecher, 
^ revivals are the hope of the Church," ought to be their battle cry. 
They believe in revivals. They are not afraid of them. Their 
whole system is congruous with them, and trains all whom it fitly in- 
fluences, just as they need to be trained, to promote them. And the 
history of the Congregationalism of New England, almost for the 
last one hundred years, has been such a history of revivals as it is 
believed no other churches on earth could ever show. And now 
that the world, and our nation, need revivals of pure and undefiled 
religion as they were never needed before, and as God is throwing 
open avenues to human hearts as they were never opened before, 
Congregationalists will be the most ungrateful, as well as faithless, 
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of all people of God, if they do not awake to righteousness, and 
develop to the utmost the henefioent powers with which Grod has en- 
trusted them. 

6. Congregationalists, understanding that they have a polity •^— 
that polity which Christ founded and loves, and comprehending it 
in all its hreadth of detail, and appreciating the significance of its 
healthy extension to the dvil wel&re of the nation, and to the re- 
ligious welfare of the world ; ought to determine, by the grace of 
Grod, to use all honorable means to secure its prevalence through the 
land and over the world. They need no longer be afraid of the cry 
of '< G>ngregational Puseyism." ^ They need no longer shrink before 
the Presbyterian sneer at the sectarian propagation of their dis- 
tinctive principles, as if for Congregationalists to do anything to pro- 
mote Congregationalism, were to commit one of those blunders which 
are worse than a crime. And why, forsooth, in the name of all good- 
ness, may not Congregationalists propagate their distinctive prind- 
ples — so be that they do it in an honorable and Christian manner — 
with as much self-respect and as much other respect, as the believers 
in any less Scriptural form of &ith ? Why ought they not to do it ? 
What is there ^ funny " in the idea, that they should have " distino- 
tive " principles — except it may be that their own impotence for so 
long in setting them forth, has prepared the world to believe that they 
are without them ? Is not the Grospel principle of the independence 
and self-completeness of the local Church as really a ^ distinctive ** 
principle, as its corrupt hierarchal opposite ; and, being taught of God 
that it is the truth, and that all other theories of the Church are 
grounded in error and fraught with harm, are Congregationalists to 
be despised, because they contend manfrdly for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints ? 

By no means. The world always respects earnest men, even 
when it cannot agree with them. And it is because so many nom- 
inal Congregationalists 'have dilly-dallied and shilly-shallied over 
their polity, so long and so apologetically, and proved lliemselves so 



1 Dr. Bic« came In thifl eTenlng from hifl mladon to the Meoachowtta Oeneial Aaeodation at 
Pepperell. He nyi the CongregationaUata are blowing np the aeetarian flame rery hard} and 
laboring to propagate their * dlstinetlTe ' prindplee. Gongregadonal Pnaeyitm la flinny 
enough ! " — Letter, of date, 28 Jane, 1840. — Forty r§an^ Familiar Letters, of J. W. AUx- 
ander^ D. D., 11 : 54. 
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ready to leave it on the slightest occasion,^ and so anxious to have it 
understood that it unites the mazimnm of agreement with everyhodj 
else, to the minimum of self-coherence and self-consistenoe, that they 
have excited toward it — or toward this wretched caricature of it — 
the pity of some, the contempt of others, and the misapprehension 
of all. 

It is high time for every member of the denomination to awake 
out of sleep, to study its system until he discovers that it has ^ dis- 
tinctive ' principles, and to become so steeped in them, and possessed 
by the thought of the good that is in them for a clamoring country 
and a waiting world, as to feel that nothing will suit his utterance 
short of those energetic words of Peter and John, and he ' cannot not 
speak" the things which he has seen and heard. When he is thus 
aroused, and has made himself intelligent in his own fidth, apprecia- 
tive of it, and enthusiastic for it, several things will be likely to 
occur to him as desirable to be done to promote it — such as some 
of these: — 

(1.) It should be preached as a system which Christ and the 
Apostles shaped, and which ought to be made dear in what it is, 
what it is not, and what it demands, to all true believers. As it is a 
system especially for the lay masses — one which peculiarly honors, 
blesses, and leans upon them — it should be made especially familiar^ 
to them, until a public sentiment is created which esteems the quasi 
boast not now infrequently heard from the lips of Congregational 
ministers — '^ I believe I havo never preached on the distinctive prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, in my life, so that I surely cannot be 
called very sectarian," to be, rather, a humiliating confession of pro- 
fessional malfeasance, and personal cowardice. Without ringing 
changes upon it, without tiring people with it, and making a hobby 
of it, Congregationalism ought to be expounded frt)m its own pulpits 
with sufficient frequency to indoctrinate the people thoroughly in its 
essence and excellence, and to save the joixtig, especially, ftom those 
snares which the systems of more hierarchal pomp and splendor wiU 
be very likely to set for their giddy feet. 

(2.) Distinctively Congregational Missions, home and foreign, 
should be supported by all Congregational churches, in preference to 

1 Of a Presbvterian call, prOTldetl It be reAMnuibly ** load." 
< Acts, iv : 20. ** 0^ dvvdiAtOa yLtj XaAei v." 
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all others. In regard to foreign missions, it is not indeed needfal 
that there be any pledge that mission churches should take the 
Congregational form — that, Providence, through the inherent ne- 
cessities of the case, will sufficiently secure.^ All that is needed is 
that the missions be not distinctively pledged to any hierarchy. 

As to home missions, the case is different. Believing, as we do, 
that no Church but a Congregational Church can be Ailly Scriptural, 
reasonable, or preferable in this land, it is natural that we should de- 
mand that, in the matter of a Society whose work is to found churches 
in the distant West and South, there should be some security that 
our money doea not go to pull down what we believe to be truth, in 
the interest of that which we believe to be error. Of course any Evan- 
gelical Church is better than none, and where the question must be 
(for any reason) between no Church at all, or one of Evangelical 
faith of some other polity, we could not hesitate to authorize such a 
concession to Providence. But the cases must be very few where, 
when the especial fitness of Congregationalism for 'Afresh woods 
and pastures new " is understood, it will not seem best to all con- 
cerned to let the new organism begin with the Scripture, and not 
with the traditions of the Elders. The West is no longer preempted 
to Presbyterianism. And in some parts of the South, they have had 
quite Presbyterianism enough — such as it was — to last them until 
the rebellion shall be forgotten, and its blood-stains fade. There is 
no reason why — in due comity to all less Scriptural competitors, 
and with no enmity toward anybody, — the Congregational churches 
should not take the blessing of Napthali, and ^ possess the West 
and the South.' ^ 

(3.) Congregationalists — since their system more than any other, 
both promotes intelligence and depends upon it — should abundantly 
endow, and then thoroughly use, their existing (and all needed ad- 
ditional) Colleges and Theological Seminaries. It is deplorable that 
they have so long neglected theu* own interests in this regard. If 
the Seminary at Andover had always been (^as it now is, and is to be) 
a thoroughly Congregational institution, with a trumpet uttering a 
certain and a Scriptural sound upon the question of Church polity ; 
it may well be doubted whether our Congregationalism at the West 
might not now have been of double its present strength. Men for 



1 See page 277. * Deut. zzzUi : 28. 
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many years went forth thenoe instructed that the Congregationalism 
of New England lacked some of the very elements which Presby- 
terianism offered,^ and that, at any rate, ^ it was best for Congr^a- 
tionalists to become Presbyterians when they moved to the West" * 
That folly is now outgrown,' and yet it may well be questioned 
whether there is not room fi>r improvement in the tone of all our 
New England Seminaries upon this question. Congregationalists, 
whom God has blessed with abxmdant wealth, should endow these 
Seminaries so amply, that there shall no longer be inducement for 
our young men to seek an education within their slender means in 
other Seminaries out of New England, and become Fresbyterianized 
in the process.^ 

Every Pastor, and indeed every Church officer, ought to be in- 
quiring now for young men of piety and talents, who may be, as soon 
as possible, put in training in these institutions for the great need of 
the churches and the world. There is danger of a speedy fiunine 
of ministers, unless the ranks of preparation are quickly and amply 
filled. 

(4.) Congregationalists should purify the practical working of their 
i^stem irom those inconsistencies which now, on the one hand, de- 
tract from its usefulness and acceptance within, and, on the other, 
impair its good name, and so hinder its progress, without We here 
refer, more particularly, to those not very unusual crude, ill-judged, 
and hasty procedures in which some simple fundamental principle of 
our polity is violated, in the endeavor to right some felt wrong ; — 
as where a Council, called for some specific purpose, and for that 
only, being in session, and becoming cognizant of some apparent evil 
which it thinks it possible to cure, makes an uncalled for deliverance 
in regard to it — to the alienation of those who may be aggrieved by 
their procedure, and who have sense enough to perceive its unconsti- 
tutionality ; or where a Conference of Churches, (by its very fimda- 

1 Dr. Woods's Works^ iU : 677-688. > CtmgrtgatumaliMt, 15 Hw. 1861. 

• Dr. Woods repented of his Judgment In this respect before his death. In July, 1844, he asid, 
** I hare altered my opinion. I think the GongregatiODalists ought to remain such, at the 
West. The house is not laige enough for two flunilW, and each ftmily ought to havB its om 
Mparate tenement." — Ibid. 

* It Is greatly to be hoped not only that the new plans at Andover may be carried out, but 
that the East Windsor Seminary may reeeive an ample endowment on Its ecmtemplated remove 
al to Hartford, so that those young men of Old School preferences, who would not be happy 
—ox think they would not — at Andover, or Bangor, or New Hayen, need not be driven to 
Pxlnoeton, as so many of them now seem to be. 
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mental constitation, to the last degree, destitute of the fiuntest shad- 
ow of power over the chnrches) with a good motive in a particular 
case, pracdcaUj decides, by some indirect yet effectual vote, that a 
given Church is not a Church in good and regular standing; or 
where an association of ministers (which is as purely a voluntary as- 
sociation as a sewing circle or a debating dub,) on what it thinks to 
be due cause, and because it judges that the thing ought to be done, 
and does not instantly discern in what other, and regular way, the 
end dedred may be reached, professes to depose from the ministry 
some erring brother whose name may happen to be on its list of 
membership. 

It is humiliating that the doctors of our law are not sometimes 
better instructed in its principles than they prove themselves to be, 
but so it is. And some of them are in great danger of thinking 
that because our system is not a very rigid one, therefore almost 
anything, which it seems desirable to have done, may be rightly done, 
in almost any manner. Any end which God in his Providence sets 
before it may indeed be reached through it, — there is no doubt of 
that But there is a right way, and a wrong way of procedure to- 
ward every end, and it is of very great consequence that our system 
be sufficiently understood by its professors, to secure the right doing 
always of all that needs to be done in the churches. 

Our great danger is from a distrust of our own first principles. We 
are afraid to do right and trust Grod, and wait Some among us often 
long for a ^ strong government " by which a heretic could be at once 
compelled to renounce our name,' and his Church compelled to accept 
some other teacher. They do not see that the only force that is 
^ strong ** enough to deal sucoessfrdly with such a case, is that of truth 
and time which, under Grod, will bring all right, and quicker under 
the moral appliances of our system than under the sharper force of 
any other. 

(5.) Congregationalists ought to cultivate a spirit of unity and 
ooncord and co-working, that shall do such justice as has never 
yet been done to their great fundamental principle of the a>m- 
munion of the churches. They do not need a General Assembly, 
nor a Greneral Convention, nor any great overshadowing all-engulfing 
hierarchy. But they do need to understand each other, to love each 
other, to trust each other, and to plan to work with each other. 

20 
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The good old Synodic way of meetmg together for general counsel 
upon matters of common concernment, is fragrant m onr history, and, 
as we experienced it a few years since, in the ^ Albany CMnTention," 
it did great good, and little or no harm* And it may be hoped, and 
confidently expected, that that new Synod of Boston — under the 
more appreciable and appropriate modem name of Conndl — which 
is soon to be held, may make suggestions in this, and other directions, 
which shall be of incalculable benefit ; as the result of which the 
world shall see that a denomination of churches, simply affiliated by 
sisterhood in Christ, is more homogeneous, more strong, beneficent 
and practical, than any hierarchy that the world ever saw. 

The Lord our God be with us as He was with our fitthers, — let 
Him hot leave us nor forsake us ; that He may incline our hearts 
unto him ; to walk in all His ways, and to keep His commandments, 
and His statutes, And His judgments, which He commanded onr 
Others. Amen. 



THE END. 
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